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" NOTt 

, The terms ^grade* and 'fprm' have been used 
throughout this report* These were the terms 
in use at the schools at the time the studies 
were undertaken, and are stiH the terms which 
are »ore ccsmqpnly used and more familiar to 
roost Victorians. In order to obtain uniformity 
of 'terminology across the states; the term 
te'year* was introduced officially in 1974 to 
Jiepl^^ce the terms *grade' and ^forroV However, 
thi^ tcrm'is still not widely used in schools, 
although it,has be^-adopted in official 
publications. Grade 1 toTSrsd^ 6 correspond 
to Years '1 to in the new term inotogy^ while 
Form 1 to Form^ 6 correspond to Years 7 toTt^ 
The Prep grade is referr^ to aj the Preparator 
year in the neijf ^rminology. 
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Ch^^TER 1 
BAOCG^IMD TO THE STUDY 



Introduction 

1569 the Australian Coimcil for Educatioiuil Research was approached by 
the Birector of Aboriginal Affairs in Victoria to undjd^ake an inquiry into 
aspects of the schooling of Aboriginal children. The reason fot^ the Inquiry 
was the- concern felt regan^ing the edtK:ational ^ture of Aboriginal children 
in Victoria. It was known that Aboriginal jshildreh teraied to leave school 
very .early, and it was believed that this occurred even in cases where their 
achievement at school would Jiave made it reasonable for the« to continue. 
This sit^tion was considereii to produce two pn^leas. It left potentially 
very content Aboriginal children with th^ir fill] potential unrealized, 
and it produced a larger proportion of relatively uneducated Aboriginals ' 
than in the population as a whole, thus contributing to the sterotype of . 
e^ic inferiority. It was therefore decided to undertake a series of 
studies to obtain further inforsation on the factors related to the school 
achievesent and school leaving patterns of Aboriginal students. 

The first study undertaken was a study of the slanguage and conceptual 
abilities of Aboriginal children in Vigtorian priaary schools. The results 
of this study were reported by Bruce. Hengeveld and Radford fl97l). 

The conclusion fro« this first study was that AlK^riginal children were 
handicapped in their lai^ua^ and conceptual skills, and that this was likely 
to affect their later schooling. It was also cbnclirfed that since Aboriginal 
^ciiiliren. as a groi^. are likely to jwrfora less well at school than their 
Australian^ and migrant counterparts, they are also likely to derive less 
satisfaction fro« school and to be less easily persuaded tb aisi at coapletion 
of secondaiy schooling and further study. ' * 

At the sajie ti»e attention was drarn to the overlap in scores of 
different groups, with »any 'bright • Aboriginal children scoring above the 
lean of tite total group, and aany 'cfailP Australian children scoring below 
the «ean of the total groins. 

The sain reconiendations arising froa this study were the need for an 
extensive program of directed and intensive pre^sch$K>l experience for all 
Australian children likely to have poor verbal skills, includiiig Aboriginal 

♦ ■ . ■ • , ■ 



and migrant- children, and the need for an extensive prog rata of remedial 
work beginning at entry to school and concentrating on verbal skills and 
on concepts essential to the mastery of nu^ers and quantitative thinking. 

\' > 

The need for further studies on the actual school achievement pf 
Aboriginal children •at both prtmary and secondary level was also indicated, 
us well as studies oil the schooT* leaving patterns and vocational aspirations 
and choj^ces of Aboriginal school leavers. 

•"A series of further studies were then undertaken, commencing in late 
1971. rhese stiidieis included a survey of the tot?al Aboriginal primary 
school populiatioi\» a survey cf the total Aboriginal secondary school ^ 
population, the testing of samples of Aboriginal and fion- Aboriginal primary 
school children on a series of achievement and ability measures, and the 
testing of the total {population of Aboriginal' H-^year-old students attending 
seccJhdary school, together with comparison groups of non-Aboriginal students 
. on a series of achievement tests, ability measures and attitude scales. 
The secondary school students were also interviewed to obtain information 
on their educational and occupational aspirations. 

Some preliminary reports on pie results of these studies have been 
produced, but the purpose of this report is to bring together the inain 
findings from this series of studies in a single report. The report w^ill be 
divided into three main sections, the first section reporting the results of 
the survey studies^ the second section reporting the results of the primary 
school testing program, and the third section reporting thp results of the 
secondary school testing programip' However, prior to the reporting of^these 
studies, sometbackground information on Aboriginal education in Victoria - 
will be given to provide some sort of-ffamework "antf-per^pect-ivo in which to 
place the findings of the series of studies reported here. 

Aboriginal Educiation in V i ctori a 

- Pjrior to 1969| there. was no detlsiled information available on the enrolments 
of Aboriginal x:hildren in primary and secondary schools of Victoria. The , 
census fibres for the Aboriginal population of Victoria were also unreliahl 
^owing to difficulties of classification and changing definitions of an 
•Aborigine*. However, s^ince 1969 a number of developments occurreU which 
focused attention on the education of Aboriginal children and resulted in 



thi2 collection of more accurate statistics relating to the participation of 
Aboriginal children at all levels of the education system. 

Tbe first major development was probably the setting up of the Aboriginal 
Education Incentive Scholarship Fund (AEISF) in 196S. This fund was estab- 
lished following a faceting of representatives of secondary school and uni- 
versity coawittees concerned with the education of Aboriginal students i« 0 
Victoria. Thfe purpose of the fund was to provide- economic incentives to 
encourage Aboriginal students to remain in school beyond the school leaving 
age in order that they could qualify for a wider range' of OBployraent oppor- 
tunities and ccHif eqi«?ntly a higher level of income^as adults. The first 
scholarships were awarded in 1966, and thia ^chftme^was gradually expanded 
to inelu^^ all Aboriginal stj*dents in Vi^tofia. It was supported by the 
newly established Victorian Ministr/'of Aboriginal Affairs frora 1970i to 
1974. However, following the establishment of the Commonwealth Department 
of Education's Aboriginal Secondary Grants Scheme in 1970 for students aged 
14 years or oldet, and the' subsequent expansion of this schetfe in 1973 to 
all Aboriginal secondary school students, the Aboriginal Education incentive 
Scholarship Fund concentrated its main emphasis oii primary school children, 
and it was phased out in 1974. 

An evaluation of the AEISF program (Cresa^ McCormick and Paget, .1975) " 
indicated that the Fund had measurable but mixed success in meetingUts 
^Jjjectives, There appeared to have been some improvement in school attendance 
duri|i| the period of its operation, but there was no evidence of a significant 
•impact upon the academic . perform? e of Aboriginal students. There were 
however -other benefits in tersis of Increasing contact and coWinicatibn 
between Aboriginal parents and schpol staff, providing Aboriginal parents 
with economic resources to meet school .fees,* equipment expenses ^nd the costs 
Of school excursions, and encouraging the use of ba^ik accounts. Ther^ was 
also scmf evidence that the scheme had a positive effect on the attitudes 
toward iftjoriginal students of the school ^taff who participated in the schemed 
However, the &ajor ipportance of this schcjue is that it marked the beginning 
of a new interest in and concern with the education of Aboriginal children, 
and focused attention on the needs and probl^s of Aboriginal students* New 
deveioj^ents overtook this scheme, but in its design and its aims* it fore-- 
shadowed the later Cotaonwealth Aboriginal Secondary Grants Scheme, ^ 

ir 

Another important development was the establishment of the Victorian 
^finist^y of Aboriginal Affairs in 1968. The Ministry indicated at an early 
stage its special interest in education, and made a number of' initiatives in 



this jurem. Ttmr^ included the graMtion aijd^JPui^ of research studies » the 
establislment oc .a tutorial $ch»e for Mwriginal primary os^ secondary 
students in collah^ratiod with Absc}K>l^ , csid the provision of financial 
assistance and scholarships>fbr prlaary and seccmdary school students. In 
1972 two prO"Sctool advisers were appointed* and a pre-school award scheae 
was instituted to cover the cost of pre- school fees for Aboriginal children. 
This inftimtive led to a.draaatic rise in the mnOier of Aboriginal children 
•ttending pr«-scbool.. The annual reports of the Ministry provided detailed 
inforaAtion on Cft^ nuaber of Aboriginal students atiepding second^ly schools, 

M the mvber of |^ri»ary and secondary scholarships and pre- school awards 
held by Aboriginal students. This inforsation provided a basis for the 
coaipilatim of systoatic infbffiati<m on Aboriginal students in Victoria. 

In IgT^^the ftnKtticms of the Victorian Ministry of Aboriginal Affairs 
tmre transferred from th^ State Govemaent to the Cimonwealth (k>vemTCnt, 
and the previous Ministry for Aboriginal Affairs becaw the State Office of 
the awmmnlth Departarimt of Aborigiiml Affairs. Responsibility for 
educational prograiis was jtransferr^ to the Victoriait Department of Education, 
which set up a spwial branch within the l^cial Services Division devoted 
entirely^to Aboriginal eduction, while responsibility for the adninistration 
of the pre- school rward systa was transferred to the Victorian ttepartj^nt 
of Health. The CoMonwealth Depart«^t of Educati9n continued to adsi^ister 
the Cm^nMfnTth fthnrijlTuT Secondary Grants Schea». The effect of these^ 
changes has yet to be seen, but \t does seen ^o have led to a disf^rsal of 
effort in the Aboriginal education field, and it is possible that in the* 
' larger State Oepartarats of HeaUh aiul'3lucation the specia^l needs of 
Aboriginal' children nay get less priority and less e^ihasis than was ihc p^e^ 
in the* forper Ministi^ of Aboriginal Affairs. 

The establisbnent of the Copacmwealtb Aborigii^l Secondary Grants Scheme 
in *^70 and the extension of this scheme to all Aboriginal secomlary students 
in 197S alM marked an iiqKsrtant development*^ in Aboriginal education , and 
provided a basis for tl^ collecticm of &yste»ti^ data on Aboriginal 
secondary school enrolments throughout Australia. The jnirpose of 'these 
grantslms to encourage Aboriginal students' to remain at sc)»>ol and if 
possible to a)^»lete /seccmdary sctoolingr The CoMonwealth Department of 
^k^tion al^ intro(Bic^,the Aboriginal Study Grants Scheme in 1969. This 
scheme provided grants^^hc post-secondary education, and was designed to 

^* Abschol is an associatic^ of the Australian Union of University StiMlents/ 
set 19 to promote and assist the education of Miorfgines* 

■ / • • . . . 



raise the educational and social levels of Aboriginal pi?ople by assisting 
the» to take courses of stiufy which would enable the© to is^irove their 
econoftic level or to* pursue an interest in a particular branch of knowledge. 

The recent evaluation of the Aboriginal Secondary Grants Scheme (Watts, 
1976) indicates that this schooe is having srate success in encouraging 
Aboriginal studcmts to stay on longer at school, and to reach tfee higher 
levels pf the secondary school. HkM<rever, the figures for Victoria do not as 
yet indicate any clear trehd for Alwriginal studen^ to stay on longer at 
school (see Tables 1.3 and 1.4), . * . 

Miile the effects of the various initiatives that have been taken in 
Aboriginal education over the last ten years may not show up in the short 
tera, i^ is inevitable that these initiatives will have long-term- effects. 
<lf particular importance are the changes in attitude toward education on the 
part of the parents, and the clianges in attitudes toward Aboriginal students 
onjthe part of teachers. Aboriginal parents sind groups are becoming 
increasingly aware of the importance of educat;ion for their own realistic 
self-deteraination and social advanceifient? This will\lead to greater 
encouragement' and support for Aboriginal students ^to coajijete "secondary 
schooling and to go on to further education. ' Changes in attUtu:es on the part 
of the teachers are coming about as a result of increased"^ social awareness of 
the problems of ^riginal students, dnd through the greater contact and 
CMmunication between teachers and parents $s a i^esult of schemes such as 
the Aboriginal Secondary Grants Schose. Teacher training colleges are also 
incteasingly providing courses in Aboriginal studies, and a greater knowledge 
and understanding of Aboriginal history and culture on the part^f the 
•teachers sh^mld lead to more sympathetic attitudes and mere encouragement 
and support for Aboriginal students in the school situatioi]! • 

Population and School fairolaents 

The total Aboriginal popijlation of Victoria in June 1971 nu^^ered S656. Of 
these^^a total of IStW wera aged between five arid ^urteen year^. that is, 
mre of cMpulsory sehookJbge. 

Statistics on the Aboriginal population of Victoria prior to 1971 are 
not easy to in^rpret. The census definition of an Aborigine in 1971 was 
iwrson who consider^ himself to be on Alwrigiiie. However, in 1966 the 
census definition of an Aborigine was a person who 50 per cent or 
moTt Aboriginal ancestry. This difference in definition undcubtediy accounts 
to a considerable degree for the tJre*endouS increase in the census figures - 

■ * if 1^ 
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for the Aboriginal population in Victoria from 1966 to 1971 (1790 in 1955 to 
5656 in 1971)^ Prior to 1966 the census figures included only persons of 
past --Aboriginal descent. Full-blood Aborigines were enumerated as completely 
as possible t but were not included in the official statistics. However, an 
examination of ]the census figures for 1961 and 1966 incficated consfderable 
doubt a** to the validity of the ^Jistinction between full-hlopd Aborigines and 
part Aborigines, Revis^ed estimates of the^total number of Abt)rigines, defined 
as persons of SO per cwit or more Aboriginal ancestry, for the 1954,* 1961 
and 19^6 censuses were *puhli shed in 1969 (Comtaonwe^lth ^Bureau of Census and 
Statistics, 1969). According to these estimates the Aboriginal population of 
Victoria increased from 1395 persons in 1954 to 1796 in 1961 and 1790 in 1966, 

School enrolments - * ^ — 

Reliable figures on the school enxolments of Aboriginal children prior to 

1970 are not available. An estimate of the At)originai enrolment in Victorian 

\secoridary schools in 1966 was 24T'fTaf2-, 1969), while in 1960 only 30 

Aboriginal children* were known to be enrolled at secondary school, ^iowever 

with th* establishment of the Victorian Ministry of Aboriginal Affairs in 

'it 

^January 1968 more systanatic information on Aboriginal, school enrolments 
gradually became available* although only secondary school enrolments Were 
systematically reporte'd. 

gjeeomiary sc:hool enroljients . Aboriginal secondary school enrolments at'' 
each form level from 1969 to 1S77 are shovri in Table 1.1. Figures for the 

i 

years 1970 to 1974 are taken from th^ Amiuai Reports of the Victorian Ministry 
pf Aboriginal Affairs, while figures for the years 4975 to 1977 are based on 
^ information supplied by the Comiaonwealth pepSrtment of Education. The » 
figures fof 1969 were supplied by the Ministry of Aboriginal Affairs. 

« 

These figures indicate a marked increase In secondary school enrolments 
'^froa 1969 to 1977, particularly beu oen* the years 1969 to 1973. flowever, it 
is di-fficult to determine whether thi^ increase indicates an increased 
-^nrolment of Aboriginal students at secondary school, or whether it is merely 
due to more accurate figures on secondary .school enrolments. The introduction 
of the Aboriginal Secondary Grants Scheme in 1970 for Aboriginaf secondary - 
stuiients aged 14^ years or oyer, and : uHsequently . in 1973 for all Aborigs^nal 
secc^dary <!chool students,^ led to the availability of much moi;e accurate . 
information on the actual number of AboriginatJ students nttending secondary 
schools. From 1973 onward the .figures for Abariginal secondary school 
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Table 1.1 \ Aboriginal Secondary School Enrolments in Victoria^ 1970>-1977 



Year 


""" "T- 

POTB 1 ^ 


• 

\Fona 2 


Form 3 


• 

Form 4 


Form 5 


Forai. 6 


Uncrade'd 
or unknown 


Total 


1969 


99 


\ 69 


46 


19 


4 


2 


86* 


325 


1970 




\ 98 . 


8S 


51 


21 


5 


0 


390 


1971 


138 • 


i^7 


t 

94 


76 


28 


10 


n 

u 


473 


1972 


- U3 


iSp 


144 


80. 


51 


5 


0 


533 1) 


1973 


182 


\ 144 


148 


107 


39. 


8 


4 


632 


1974. 


166 


189 


1*30 


• 98 


45 

77' - 


10 


2 


•>*40 


1975 


161 


146. 


142 


101 


12 


2 


641 


1976 


186 


176 


143 


95 


44 


18 


-) 
« 


664 


;977 


194 


176 


157 


99 


32, 


10 


0 


668 



enrolments given in the Annual Reports of the Victorian Ministry, of Aboriginal 
Affairs correspond to the figures provided by the eommonwcalth Department of 
Education on the ounber of /Ujoriginal Secondary Grant holders* 

The figures on secondary school enrolnents fflf^970 to 1973 provide a 
breakdown acc0rJing to type of school attended. This breakdown i4 not 
available for the years 1974 to 1976, but is. provided in the 1J77 survey 
undertaken by the Aboriginal Education Section af the Victorian Education 
Department. These figures allow an exauJination of any change^in trend 
according to type of school attended (see Table 1.2). ' *" 

These figures indicate no marked changes»*ln the type of secondary 
school attended by Aboriginal students avet the period 1970 to 1977. Over 
^0 per cent attend govfemn^ent schools, and of these approximately one-third 
.attend technical schools and two-thirds* attend- high schools. The proportion 
attending non-governnenl schools ranged from 6 to 8 per 'cent from ly70 \ ' 
to 1973, but rose to 13 per cent in 1974 (when the only breakdown ^iven wcs 

^ government or non-govcmraent school), and dropped to 4 

per cent in 1977. sllTe^^prpjgrtion of children attending special schools 
, showed a^gradual increase from 1970 to 1977. The reason for this is not 
iiBsediately «*vious. It could be merely a matte^.of n^rft •ccurate figures 
being avai i able for the later years , than for the earlier years, or there may 
have been a change .in criterion as to ^hat was included in the 'special 

• «chool» category in 1977 as coiapared with the earlier years. The 1977 

figures incldde a nusdier of speciiil <=rhooIs attached to training centres. • 



Table 1.2 Type of Secondary School Attended, 1970-1977 

i 



4 



Percentage of^^tudcnts Attending: 





of Secondary 
' Students 


T^hnical 


High 


Non- 
govemsient 


, Special 




390 


34 


S9 


7 • 


0.3 (1) . 


1971 


• • 47S 


29 


64 


I 6 


0.4 (2) ' 


1972 


,-533 




61 


\ 7 


0.9 (S) *. 


1973 


/ 632 




57 


r/ - ' 


0.6 W) . 


1974 


'640 




NA« 






1977 


678 


32 


60 . 


4 


. 3.8 (26) 



Breakdoini of attendance at government schools (i.e. high school » 
technical school, or special school)*^not available for 1974. 



The proportion of Aboriginal secondary students enrolled in jaetropolitan 

scIk>o1s and in non-TCtro|Hilil!an schools over the period ^973 to 1977 remained 

fairly stable^ with approximately/one-third rf students attending metropolitan 

schools and* two-thirds attendinfiAion-setropolitan schools. There was some 

trend for a flight increase inftlve proportion of girls attending secondary 

\schoo|^ rising from 4S per cent} in 1973 and 1974, to 50 per cent in 197S and 

^107^ Jhese figures are however not sufficient to indicate whether there has 

» 

been any real trend foi* a higher proporticm.of Aboriginal girls to stay on at 
secondary school • 

The. figures can also* be analysed to indicate whether^ there has been any 
trend for a higher proportion of Aboriginal students to go on to the higher 
form levels, or to stay on longer at school. These analyses are shown in 
Tables U3 and, 1,4. In Table 1.3 the nus*er of students in Forms 4, 5 and 
6 and the number of studenti^ in Forms 5 and ,6 are shown as a percfntage of 
the total Abcgriginal secondary scjiool population, while in Table 1.4 th? 
ntoiber of students aged IS and over and the number of students d 16 and 
over, are shown as a percentage of the total Aborigiji^^ secondary school 
population. ' ' * , t 

The ffgures in Table 1.3 indicate a rise in the proportion of students at 
the higher form levels from 1970 to 1972, a drop in 1973 followed by n rise 
to 1975, and a furthef'drop in 1976 and 1977. The apparent rise from 1970 to 
1972 is probably due to the fact that with the establishment of the 
Aboriginak Secondary Grai^Js Scheme far students aged 14 years' and over, more 
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- Table 1.3 


PercentaR^ of Aboriginal Secondary Students at 


Higher Form levels. 


• 


1970rl977 . 


■ * 

< 

m 


• • 


Vear 


Total Aboriginal 
* Secondary School 
r rvpuiBvion 


Percentage of 
Students' in 

rOTO 4, 5 q 6 


Percentage of 
Students i*n 
Forms 5 & 6 


1970 * 


390 .( • 


20 


; -7 ■ 


1971 


473 


/ • 24 . • 


8 


1972 


S33 


26 


11 


1973 '^ 


632 




7 


1974 ' 


640 


24 


9 • . ' 


1975 


641 


vso 


14 


1976 


664 


• 24 


• • 9 s 


1977 


668 


21 





accurate figures were available for the older students at the higher fona 
levels, Thi^ has probably resulted in an overestimate of the proportion of 
students at the higher fora levels in 1970 to 1972. Froa 1973, when the 
Secondary Grants Sche^ was extended' to all Aboriginal secondary school 
^ students* the figures are. probably more accurate at .al.l levels of the 
secondary school. Those figures therefore indicate a rise ih Aboriginal 
.enrolments at the higher form levels iB«ediately following the introducftion 
of the Secondary q^^ts Scheme for all Aboriginal secondary students, but 
this rise was pot maintained, and was in *ect followed by a decline. The 

^ r ' ' ' . ^ 

Table 1.4 Percentage of Aboriginal Sccondar>- Students Aged IS and over and 
Aged 16 and over, 1970-1977 ~ 



Year 


Total AlK^riginal 
S^ondary School 
Population * 




Percentage of 
Students Aged 
15 and over 


Percentage of 
Students Ag^d 
16 and birer 


1970 


390 


J 


34 


16 


197J 


V 

473 


i 


30 


13 


" •' 1972 


533 






13 


1973 


' ' 632 




28 ' 


n 


1974 


640 




25 


1! 


1975 


641 




29 


12 


I97fr' 


664 




23 


10 


1977 


668 . 




21 


' 7 



r 
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Table 1.5 



Niusbcr of Aboriginal 



Percentage of the IS 



trie 



Seconda 
to 



ada # St 



Students Aged IS and oJer. as a 



Old Aboriginal Population 



Year 



1971 



Aboriginal 
Population 
Aged 15 to 
19 Years 



Aboric 

Nuxsbor of Aged 1 

Aboriginal as a P( 
Students Aged Aborig 
•15 and Over Aged 1 



nal Students 
and Over 
centaj 
n^A .^^ulation 
Years' 



627 
687 



141' 
152 




Victorian Students 

ged IS to 19 Years 
as^a (percentage of 
Victorian Population 
Aged 15 to 19 Ycar». 



39 
42 



reason for this'J*clino is not known. It is unlikely that it could be 
attributed to the change the etsploj^nent situation ov^er this period, 
since the higher rate of j^outh uncmplo>Tncut has tended to increase the 
{proportion of young -people'^s t ay ing on at schocFl rather than to decrease* it. 
Clearly this is a. trend which mu^st hc carefujl^ watched over the few 
years » as 4t is critical to- determining the success of the Aboriginal 
Secondary Grants Scheme in achieving its stated qjijective. 

The figures for the proportion , of Aboriginal students aged- 15 ^nd over 
and aged -16 avM over show a siailar trend. Hgain, •the greater accuracy of 
the figures'for studonts aged 14|gind over as a result of the Secondary Grants 
Schcae has probably resulted in a^ overestimate of the percentage of students; 
at Xhc older age levels in 1970 to 1972, but the more accurate figures from 
1973 to i&77 show a x^ery slight increase in t^ie proportion of older students 
at stcondar>s. school froii^',197'3 to* J^5,. followed by a decline in 1976 aniT 1977. 

The.prbpoitfion of A^joriginal students aged 15 and over can also be 
calculated as' a percentage of the total Aboriginal population aged 15 to 19 ^ 
years. Th>s iV shown in Table .1.-5^ The popvilation figures are based on the - 
*1971 census figures, the figures /or 1976 being based^ on the assumption that 
the 10- to 14-year«old population in 1971 constitutes the 15- to '19-year-old 
poj^ulation in 1976. Comparable figures^ for Victorian students as a whoje are 
atso shown. These figu^s indicate nif* change in the proportion of Aboriginal 
students a|ed 15 and over staying on at schoal from 1971 to 1976, There Ls^ 
however a flight increase in the propoution of Victorian students aged 15 
to'lftstaying on at school (froo 39 per .cent in 1971 to 42 percent in 1976), 
tnd the proportion of Victorian students aged 15 and over who are still at 
school is considerably higher than the proportion of Aborigi^nal students in 
this age range who arc still at school. 



P rireary school, enrolments . Information^ on prJiaary school cnrolaffits 
'is »ore difficplt to obtain. One source of . in ^^rmat ion is through 4fhe 
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Table 1.6 Total Afaoriginal Primgry ^hool Knrolments, 1971>1974 and 1977 



Year 


1971 


1972 


1973 


• 1974 


1977 


Estisiated prie^ary 












school onrolment 
V 




989 


*928 ' 


875 


( 1287 



Aboriginal Education Incentive Scholarship Fund, established in 1965. The 
first scholarships froa th^is Fund were awarded in 1966 to five secondary 
. student^^Vv^nd froa 1967 to 1970 there was a graduail expansion of the program. 
Fro» 1971 all Aboriginal primary school children were eligible for a 
scholarship. The Fund tcrmnated in 1974. 

Th^ total nufflber of primary scholsrrshipp awarded during the years 1971 
to 1974 therefore provide:: an approximation of the total nuaber of Aboriginal 
primary school enrolments. The total niosber of Aboriginal primary school 
enrolments in 1977 is available from the recent survey undertaken by the 
, Aboriginal Education Section ^f the Victorian Education Department. 

Estimates of the total Aboriginal primary school enrolment during the period 
1971 to 1974 and in 1977 are shown. in Table 1.6. 

jf ^ These fifgures show an increase *in primary school enrolments from the 

1971-1974 perigd to 1977. As in the case of the secondary school enrolments, 
it is likely that this* apparent increase is due to more "accurate figures for 
^ Wt? than for the earlier years. Not ail Aboriginal primary school children 

would have held AEISF scholarships in the period 1971 to 1974, and in some 
areas AEISF scholarships were terminated at the end of 1973. This would 
account for the lower figurp for 1974. as compared with the earlier years. 

Pre-school attendance . "The pre- school attendance of Aboriginal children • 
has shQw^a dramatic Increase since 1971, when only twelve Aboriginal 
children were known to be attending pre-school.' In February 1972 the 
Ministry of Aboriginal Affairs ap|K)inted two qualified kindergarten teachers 
as pre-school advisers, and instituted a pre-school scholarship scheme for 
Aboriginal children which covered the cost of pre-school fees and allowed a 
\f * SMll ium for other expenses. This scheme was taken over hy the DepaftRient 
of Health in 1976. In addition, a mobile pre-school unit was set up in East 
• ' Cippsiand in ]^74« 

The number of AWorigirial children in receipt of pre-school awards during 
the period 1972 to 1977 is shown in Table 1.7, together with estimates of the 

ERJC . * " gfi ■ 



Tablft 17 Pre-School EnrolBonts 6f Aborif^inal Children in Victoria, ^971-1977 
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Year ' 1971 1972 -1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 
. „ '. : T ~ — ' 

}biaber of Aboriginal \ ' 

children in receipt , 

of pre-school award - 92 110 ' 105 lOfl 75 76 

Est iM ted nuid>er of 
Aboriginal children 

attending pre-^school ' 12 102 120 115 119^ - 140 

total Aboriginal enrolaent at pre-schools fro» 1971. Figures for pre -school 
awards for the period 1972 to 1975 were supplied by the Depart^nt of 
Aboriginal Affairs » w}}ile figures for 1976 and 1977 ti^ere supplied hy the 
Deparxaent of Health* t^e figure for the total pre^school enrolment in 
1977 is based on the survey uiulertaken by the Aboriginal Education Section 
of the Victorian Education Departa^nt, 

V 

The estiaates of the total enrolaent of Aboriginal children at pre- 
school fros 1971 to 197S aVe based on information given by the Department 
of Aboriginal Affairs. No estimate is available for 1976. These figures 
do not Include the children attemiing the mobile pre-school in East 
Gippsiaml (55 during the period 1974-197S). 

* The f igu^it^s^ ii\ fable 1.? indicate a marked increase in pre- school 

enrolments from 1971 to 1973, and thereafter a slight increase, although 

V 

there was sdnK^ decline in the number of pre-^school awards in 1976 and 1977 
when the scheme was transferred frcms the Department of Aboriginal Affairs 
to the Department of Health, By 19Z7 the total number of pre-school 
enrolments (140) was close to the total number of Prep grade enrolments 
(166)^. M>ile the pre -school enrolment figures do not distinguish betv^een 
three-year*old and four-year-old children (i,e* children who will go on to 
school the following year and younger children who will spend a second 
year at pre-schoql), these figures do suggest that a high proportion of 
Aboriginal children are now attending pre-school for at least one year prior 
to entry to school. 

\ 



^ The figure for Prep grade enrolments for 1977 is taken from tfhe 1977 
survey undertaken by the Aboriginal Education Section of the Victorian 
Education Departaient. . 

/ 



/ CHAPTER 2 



THE SURVEY STUDIES 



The ain of the survey stiulies was to obtain basic information on the total 
M>original prisarx and secondary school populations. ^ indicated in Chapter 
1» thece vas .little reliable information available on Aboriginal school 
enrolments » school attendance or school performane^ at the beginning of 1970, 
and in ori*t'r to sake any assesss^nt of the probleu^ faced by Aboriginal 
students and the reasons for early school leaving it was thought necessary 
to obtain^asic information on the population of Aboriginal school children. 

^ The primary school surve)| vas undertaken at the end of 1971, ana the 
secondary school survey was undertaken at the end of 1972. In both cases all 
schools With Aboriginal enrolments were contacted, and were asked to coc^lete 
questi^pnair'es seeking information on the children's school performance and 
other relevant background information. 



In the case of the primary school survey, the Aboriginal population was 

identified by means of the records held, by the Ministry of Aboriginal Affairs 

on«all primary school children holding an Aboriginal Education Incentive 

' 'Scholarship Fund award. This information included the name of the child, the 

* grade level, a;^ the school attended. In the case of the secondary school 

survey, tite^ Aboriginal, studenis Mere identified by means of th'e records held 
* * • • • 

by the' Ministry of Aboriginal Affairs. In the case of the secondary students, 
« ► » 

* those age4 14 years and over were eligible for a ComiiK>nwealth Secondary 
" ' * * , - 

, ' Oibant, vMle 'those ag^d under 14 years were eligible for an Aboriginal 

Education incentive Scholarship ,Fu!>d award.* Information on the secondary 

school students included the nape of the student, the form level, and the, 

: schodl attended. 

# Information on the initial number. of primary and secondary students 
identified afid the; number of schools contacted, and on the number of schools 
wKb responded and the number of students ca whom information was obtained, is 
shown in Table 2.1, 

fh© response rate from primary schools- was very good, with 96 per cent 
of sch(K)ls responding, providing information on 90 per cent of the Aboriginal 
f>rii^ry school population identified. The response rate from secondary 
schools was a little lower, but information on 82 per cent of the population 
identified was obtained. 
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Table 2.1 Nuaber of Aboriginal Students Identified and Number of 
Aboriginal Students on whoa Information Obtained" 
Primary and Secondary Level 



Primary Level Secondary Level 



Total Nuaber of Aboriginal 901 ^ 554 

Studoits Identifitti 

Tptal Nuaber of Aboriginal 
Students for i4ioaa 

Questionnaires Returned 807 437 

Per Cent Return (Students) 90 82 

Total Nui^r of ^Schools 

Contacted ' 184 149 



Total Ktsaber of School 
Rijsponding 



176 153 



Per Cent Response 

(Schools) 96 89 



Results of the Surveys , 
Geographic location of students ^ 

The distribution of Aboriginal primary and ^econ^ary school s^udent,s in 
country and metropolitan schools is shown in Table 2,2. At both the -primary 
and secondary levels, the laajority of Aboriginal student^ were located in 
country school?, with approximately three-quarters of the students in country 
schools and one-quarter in metropolitan schools. 

The location of AlK)riginal students In particular country and metro- 
politan areas or districts is-shown in Table 2.3. Of the students attending 
country schools, the majority were located in northern Victoria or eastern 
Victoria. The proportion of students attending schools in western Victoria 
was slightly higher at the secondary level than at the primary level. 

Of the students attending metropolitan schools, the majority of students 
at the primary level were located in the northern afid western suburbs, with 
sone students in the inner an^ south-eastern suburbs but relatively few in 
the eastern suburbs. Th^s pattern was slightly different at the secondary 
level p where there were still a high proportion of students in the aorthcrn 
suburbs but relatively more students in the eastern and south-eastern suburbs 
.and relatively fewer in the western and eastern suburbs. 
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Table 2.2 Distrit>ution of Aborifiinal Students in Country and fftetropolitan 
Areas ' I " 



Primary level 
Nimber Per Cent 



Secondary Level 
Number Per Cent 



Country Area: 










NuBber of Students 


624 


77 


328 


75 


>kuBber of Schools 


116 


67 


66 


54 


Metropolitan Area: . 










Nuaber of Students 


183 


23 


109 


2S 


Nimber of School^ 


60 


34 


57 


46 



Type of school attended 

' In the case of the secondary school students, a breakdown of the type of 
school attended was obtained. The percentage of country and n^tropolitan 
students attending each type of school is shown in Table 2.4. 

The majority of^ students were attending a state high school, but the 
proportion of students attending a high school was higher in the country 
Lhan in the metropolitan area, where' i higher proportion of students attended 
state technical schools. A small proportion of both country and taetropolitan 
students attended Catholic schools, but only few students attended other 
independent schools, mainly in the metropolitan area, 

* Table 2.3 Location of Aboriginal Students in Specific Country and 
' Metm^litan 4reas 





Primary 


Level 


Secondary Level 




Nuaber 


Per Cent 


Number 1 


Per Cent 


Country Areas: ' 










^•Stem Victoria *■ 


89 ■ 


14 


71 ^ 


22 ' 


Northern Victoria 


3*12 


55 


138 • 


42 


Eastern Victoria 


193 


31 


119 


36 

r 


Total Country 


624 


100 


328 


100 


Metropolitan Areas: 








14 


Western &iburbs • 


45* 


25 


15 


' Northern Suburbs 


74 


40 


34 


31 


Eastern Suburbs 


9» 


S 


26 


24 


South-eastern Suburbs 


24 


13 


- 30 


28 


Tnner Subutbs 


31 


17 


' 4 


4 


Tdtsl Metropolitan 


183, • 


100 


109 


100 
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Table 2.4 Pertentage of Cotmtry' and Metropolitan Secondary Students 
According to Type of School Attended , 



typ0 Ox acnooi 


Metropolitan 
Students 


Country 
Stu4ents 


Total 
Secondary 
Students 


StAte lti«h School ' 


49 


62 


58 ' 


State TachnicAl School 


40 


■ 27 


31 


State Central School 


0 


4 


3 


Catholic School 


s 


6 


6 


Other Independent School 


6 


1 


2 


N 


109 


328 


437 



At the priaary level the Mjority of the children sttende^d state 
schools » -with. 97 per cent of the sample attending state primary schools 
and 3 per cent attei^ing Cptholic primary schools. The proportion of 
children attending state and Catholic schools was the same for lH>th 
country and netropolitan samples. Only one primary school child attended 
a non-Catholic independent school. .Tliis child was located in the metro- . ^ 
politan saa^le. 

Distribution pf students by grade and form 

The total number of Aboriginal sti^ents in each grade at the primary level 
and in each form at the secondary level is shown in Table 2*5. 

At the primary level there was some' increase in enrolments from Prep ^ 
to Grade 1, followed by a •slight decrease in enrolments from Grade 2 to 
Grade 6, » At the , secondary level there was sob^ increase in enrolments 
from Form 1 to Form 3, followed by a sharp drop in •enrolments from Form 3 



Table 2.5 Distribution of Aborigit^al Students by Grade and Fferm level 



aaiwAv ^ • ^ 














Primary Level 


Prep 


Grade Grade Grade 
1 2 3 


Grade 
4 


Grade tirade. _ < 
5 6 


. Total 


Nmber of Sti;dents 


114 


132 


1-32* 116 


102 


113 98 




Secondary Level 


Fora 
1 


Form 
2 


Form 
S 


Form 
4 


Form Form 
5 6 


Total 


Number of Students 


103 


117 


122 


55 


36 4 


437 






'■ "" 4 


* 






• • 
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Table 2.6 Nmber of Enrolcrots at each Grade or Fora Level as a Percentag e 
^ the Total Btirolgient j^or Coxmtry and'Metropolitan Students 



*ri»ary Level: 



Percentage at each Grade or Fora Level 
Prep Grade Grade Grad^ , Grade Grade Grade Total 







1 


2 


.3 


4 


S 


6 


Enrol ment 


Country Students 


13 . 


17 


16 . 


IS 


12 


15 


12 


624 


Metropolitan Students ' 


20 


13 


17 


12 


IS 


ir 


11 


183 


Victoria (1971) 


14* 


14® • 


14 

— 4- 


14 


IS 


14 


14 


479 460 


Si^condary Level: 


Fom 
1 


Ftors 

2 


Fora 
3 




For* 

4 


Fom 
S - 


Fj3TB 

6 


Total 
Enrolment 


Country Students 


24 


' 29 


29 


* 


10 ' 


8 


0 


328 


Metropolitan Students 


23 


20 


25 




20 


8 


4. 


109. 


Victoria (1972) 


22 


22 


20 




17 


13 , 


7 


310 643 




a 

Prep grade enrolments are not shown separately in the Victor j ^ 
statistics. Of the total enrplsent at the Grade J level » ha: 
were allocated to Prep and half were allocated to Grade 1 to 
obtain these percentages. 

to For® 4, airf a further drop from Form 4 to Form 5. There were onl>Afour 
students at the Form 6 level. 

The number of enrolments at each grade or form level as a percentage 
the total enrolment for country and n^tropolitan students is shown in 
Table 2.6. Comparable figusfl^Sv for Victoria as a whole are also shown 
(fiHrnionwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics: Victorian Office* 1971; 
1972), * ^ 

The pattern of enrolments for country and metropolitan students, was 
similar. KoweVer» at the primary level there was some trend for a relatively 
higher proportion of metropolitan children at the Prep level and a 
relatively highei; proportion of country cfhildren at the Grade 1 level. It 
is possible that this' could be due to the fact.tlmt some of the smaller 
-country schools may -not have a separate Prep grade » and children may there- 
fore be placed directly into Grade 1 on entry tp school. .These children.may 
then spend two yea^s at the Grade 1 level. The figures for Victoria show an 
oven distribution over the primary grades. 

At the secondary level the drop in enrolments from Form 3 to Form 4 was 
more marked for the countrx studentr> than Tor the metropolitan students, and 
there were a higher proportion of metropolitan students at the higher form 
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Table 2.¥ JWerage Age of Aboriginal Students at each Grade and -Form Level 

^ «j— « : : : r-j— ^ 

: ! '— — ■f-. ~ 

'Priwiry Level , - ' * Secondary L<mel " 



Aboiki* - Aborir 

Abori- ginal Abori- ginal 

ginal '\etTO- Total • ginal Metro- Total 

Gysde Couhtry pSlHtan Victorian Fo^Ja^*^€ountry politan Victorian 

Level Students Stddents Students* \ Level Students Students Students^ 



Prep 


5.8* 


5,7/ 








• 








6.8 


6.-9 


6.1 


Forra 


1 


13.1 


W.O 


12. S 


Grade 2 


8.0 


7.8 


.7.7 


Fom 


2 


14.4 


14.6* 


13.8 


Grade 3 


9.1 




8.7 


Form 


3 . 


15.5 


IS.l 


14.7 


t 

Grade 4 


10.1 


9.9 


9.7 


FoTia 


4 


16.3 


16.3 


, 15.7 


Grade S , 


11.1 


10.9 


10.7 ^ 


Form 


5 


17.2 


. 17.1 


16.7 


Grade, 6 


12.5 


12.0 


11.7 


Fona 


6 




18.6 


17.8 



* Source: Comonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics: Victorian Office, 
1971; 1972. . r ' 

levels (32 per cent of aetro^litan students in Forras 3 to 6 cojapared with\ 
18 per cent of country students at these fors Itvels).' The percentage of 
. Aboriginal students in Poros 5 and 6 is lower than that for Victorian 
students as a whole. 

Age of stt^ents 

The average ago of Aboriginal students at each grada or form level in 
country and netroporitan schools is shown in Table 2.7. The average age 'at 
each level for the Victorian ijopulation as a. whole is also shown for 
coBpaj^tive purposes. ' . 

The average ages of the Aboriginal students ^tended to be slightly 
higher than the Victorian average, particularly at the upper priniary and 
secondary levels. However, differences were generally not more than six 
«onths. There was a slight trend for the average age of the Aboriginal 
country students to be, higher than the average age of the Aboriginal metro- 
politan students, but this trend was found aainly ^t the primary level. v.. . 
The marked difference in the average age at the Grade l.leVel between the ^ 
Aboriginal and Victorian stt^lents is due to the fact that the figures for 
Victoria combine the Prep and Grade 1 levels. If the Aboriginal Prep and 
Crade 1 enrolaeiits were combined the average age would be close to that 
given for Victorian Grade 1 children. 



Table 2.8 ^Percentagg of Students Rated as Regular or I^reaular School 
Attenders \ " 



Attendance . 


Primary Level ' 




Secondary Level 


Regular ^ 


86 




77 


Irregular 


14 




* 


School attendance 









Fqr both primary and secondary students teachers were ask^ to classify the 
students according to whether their school attendance was^^egular or 
irregular. Teachers were also asked to state the actual number of days 
absent during the first two terms of the year. 

The percentage of students at the primary and secondary lci)el rated as 
regular or irregular attenders is shown in Table 2.8. At both the primar^y 
and the secondary level the majority of students were rated as regular * 
attenders. The proportion of regular attenders was slightly higher at th^ 
primary level thto at the secondary level. 

The percentage ^of children in each category according to the actual 
nymber of days absent in the first two terms of the year is shown in Table 

'Over half the students at both primary and secondary level were absent 
for no more than ten days during the first two terms of the year. About 
30 per cent were absent for betweeA 11 and 30 days, but less than 10 per 
cent were absent for more than 30 days. 

These figures for the school attendance of Atoriginal students in 
Victoria are similar to those reported by Bourke and Parkin (1977) for 
Aboriglhal 10-ycar-old and 14-year-old students attending normal -schools. 
However, these figuws indicate higher rates of absence for AtKjriginal 
^students as compared with Australian students overall. 



Table 2.9 Percentage of Primary and Secondary Sti^ients in each Category 
According to Nignher of Davs Absent ^ 



Day* Absent 


0 


1-10 * 11-20 21-30 


51-40 4i_so Over 51. 


Prioary Students 




54 21 9 


• 4 3 ' 3 


Secondary Students 


U ' 


45 25 11 . 


' 5 2 1 



4 




t 



Table- 2. 10 Percentage of Students According to Number of P revious Pnaary 
^ OT Secondary Schools Attemiie^ . ^ 



Nuaber of Previous . 


Nil 


.1 


2 


3 or 


Schools Attended 






• 


more 


Primary Level . 


58 


34 


5 


2- 


Secondary Level 


78 


21 


r 


^0 



NuKber of previous schools attended , , 

Teachers were asked to provide inforaation on the nujaber of previous schools 
atteiuled as an indication of the Mobility of Aboriginal students. The 
^results on this (luestion are shown in Table 2.10. In the case of secondary 
students, the inforMtion requested was only on the nuober of previous 
secondary schools attended. 

.The siobility 0f the prisary ||chool students tended to be somewhat higher 
than the,s»hility of secondary school students. While SB per cent of primary 
Students had attended only one priaary school, 78 per cent of secondary 
students had* attended only pne secondary school. Only four of" the secondary, 
students (I p«r cent) had aiten^ed sore than tw) secondary schools as coo- 
pared with 62 (7 per cent) of the primary school students in this category. 



Nuaber of ^ades or foras repeated 

Infonaation las also' obtained on the number of grades* or forms repeated at 
both the primary and secondary school leve"ls. ^ 

' * The petfcentage of students repeating one "or more grades or forms at the 
priaary and 'secondary level is sho»n in Table 2.11. In the case of secondary 
students, only foras repeated at the secondary level were taken into account.. 

Only 9 per cent of priaary students and 6 per cent of secondary 
students had repeated a grade or a form. Two of the primary school children 
had repeated two grades, and one chil4 had'repeated three grades. None 'o<' 
the secondary school .students bad repeated more than .one form level. The 
p^entage of Aboriginal secondary students repeating a form is however 
higher than that for ^Ictoriaii students as a whole, 2 per cent of 
V^Ktdrian students being reported as repeating a form in 1972 {Consnonwealth 
Sireau of Census 'and Statistics: Victorian Office, 1972). 



;er!c , 
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Table 2.11 Percentace 


of Children 


Repeat infi One 


or flore Grades 


or Forms 




IfcailK^r of Grades ^ - 










or forms Related 


Nil 


1 


2 


3 


Pqrimry Level 

• 


91 ' 


8 


< l(2)a 


< Kl)** 


Secondary Level] 


94 


6 


- 0 


0 



of cases shown in {^rackets. 

An ^analysis of the actual grades or forms repeated indicated that at 
the primary level it was the lower grades (Prep to Grade 2) which were more 
frequently repeated, A similar trend was found at the secondary level for ' 
the lower forms to be more frequently repeated than the higher forms. 

Sch(H>l performance 

Teachers iiwre asiced to rate the school performance of each student on a five- 
point scale^ TTie five categories on the sc^ werei outstanding, ^ve 
average, average, below average, and very poor. , In the latter category 
teachers were asked to place students judged to be in need of roaedlal ' 
teaching or placement in ^ special school or remedial class. In the case of 
primary school students the teachers were ask^ to make an overall rating, 
but in the case of secondary students the teachers were asked t/ list the 
subjects taken- by each student and to give a rating for each subject. 
Ratings on each subject were then combined to give an average for the overall 
rating. * ' * 

The percentage of students, rated in each category at the primary school 
level and at jthe secondary school level is shown in Table 2.12, A higher 
proportion of students at both the primary and the secondary lev^el were 
rated in the below average categories than in the above average categories, 
with a higher proportion of ratings in the vexV poor category at ^the primary 
level. No students at the secondary Uvel were nrated in the outstanding 
category^ but a small proportion (4 per cent) of the primary students 
were ratedy?n this category. 

The smaller proportion of students rated in the extreme categories at 
the secondary level is probably due to the way in which this overall rating 
ims obtain^, that is by averaging ratings over a number of different 
subjects. A small proportion of the secondary students were rated in the 
outstanding'^ategory for specific subjects, while there were quite a high 
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Table 12 Teacher Ratings of School Performance: Pereeijta^e in each 



• 

* 

• 


•ft 


Very 
Poor 


Below.^ 
Average 


* 

Average 


Above 
Average 


Outstanding 


Pristry Level 


786 


17 




37 


' It) . . 


4 


Secoi^ry Level 


431 


8 


39 


43 

-1 ^ 


10 


0 



proportion of students in the very poor category on specific subjectsi 
particularly satheaatics. The proportion of students in the below average 
categories tei^ed to be higher in the acad^ic subjects (English, .aathenatics, 
science and baanities), and lower in the less acadt^ic subjects (trade 
■subjects, art, physical education and ausic). The perce'ntage of secondary . 
studenti rate^^ in each categoty in the basic school subj^ts ofSEnglish, 
Mathematics, science and hiasanities is shown in Table 2.13. 

At the secondary lev^l teachers were al§o asked to give an assessment 
of the student's potential for further education of tljc type of occupation ^ 
which the student was capable of taking up. Five categories were 
diftinguished: the potential to coBsple% a university course, the potential 
to isidertake non-university tertiary level studies, the fwiential to' under- 
take a professional or teclmical training course such as tra4e apprenticeship 
or nursing, the potential for clerical ^r sales works, and the potential for 
unrtill«J-or ssjai-skilled work only. TJie percentage of secondary students in 
country airf wtropolitan areas rated in each of these categories is shown in 
' Table 2.14. - , ' 

. Over 20 per cent of aetropolitan students arid 10 per cent of country 
students were assessed as having the potential for tertiary level studies at 

Table 2.13 Tea cher Ratings for Specific Subjects at the Secondary Level ; 

















Subject 


_j— , — 

N 


Very 
Poor' 


Below 
Average 


• 

Average 


Above 
Alerage 


Outstanding • 


English 


422 


14 


37 ' 


36 


13 . 


2 


HAthoutics 


397 ' 


23 


38 


28 


m 


2 


Scimce S 


^ 374 




45 


28 . 


12 


1 


HuMitities 


' 413 


16 


36 




14 


I 




• 




• 


4& 


• 
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Table 2.14 Teacher's Assessggnt of Stidcnt's Potential: 
Secondary Students in each Category 



Percentage of 



4 


N 


University 
Coutse * 


Non-University 
■ Tertiary 
Studies 


Technical or 
Professional 
Training 


^Clerical 
or Sales 
Work 


unsKiiiea 
or Sessi-^ 
skilled ^ 
Work 


Ketropolitan \ 
Sti^ent$' J 


106 


s 


16 


45 


IS . 


IS ' 


Country 
SttKtents 


318 


s 


7. 


41 


24 


26 


Total 

Secondary 

Students 


424 


4 


9 


42 


21 


23 



a university or at a. tertiary level college. A further 42 per cent of students 
were assessed as having the capability of undertaking other technical or 
professional training at a lower level^ Thus well over half the Aboriginal 
studmits were considered to be capable of soise fora of post*- secondary train- 
ing, and a further 20 per cent were considered capable of whit^-collar jobs 
in the clerical and sales field. Only just over So peV centVere consideic^ 
to have the potential for unskilled or seai-skilled work only* 

These asses%|tients suggest that the highJ[>roportioji, of Aboriginal 
workers in setai-skiUed or unskilled occupations is not due to a lack of 
capacity fot higher level occupations, but rather a lack of opportunity to 
undertake the necessary training and gain the necessary skills for 
occupations at th^ skilled and professional levels. v. 

For students at the secondary level teachers were also asked to 
indicate the^ students intentions for the following year, that is whether the 
student intei^ed to carry on at sch(K>l/to leave school and go on tb further 
studies^ or to leave scIkkiI anc^get a job. Since scheming is compulsory 
up to the age of IS years, these results are shown both for the total 
secondary s«qple^snd for students aged IS yearii and over (see Table 2 .IS), 

Of the students aged IST and over, 6S per cent int^ed to continue at 
secoiulary school the following year, 6 per cent intei^ed to leave school to 
go on to further studies, and SI per cent intended to leave school to get a 
job. Qf the students aged IS years, 36 per cent intended to leave school. 



This coHpares with IS per cent leaving school in k sanple of Melbourne 15- 
y ear-olds Purveyed in 1972 to 1974 (Pooie, 1978). 



4.' 



23 
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Table 2, 15 Sti^ents Intentions for Following Year: Pei'centage of Student 
in each Category ] 



* 1 

• 


N 


Continue at 
Srcondary ^hool 

\ 


Leave School 
for further 
Studies 


Leave School 
and get 
a Job 


Total Secondary Students 


39S 


77 . 




20 


Students Age^lS and 
over 


222 


63 


• 6 


31 

• 





A fi*rther analysis of school leavers' intentions according to teacher *s 
assessment of potential was nade. This is shown in Table 2.16, These results 
sh^w scpe relationship between the student's ^tential as assessed by the 
teacher and his intent iron to go on to furtNer studies. « ^wever^ only half 
the school leavers^rated as capable of tertiary level studies 'intended to go on 
with further studies, and only 19 per cent of the students rated as capable of 
technical or profetssional training intei^ed ta%cjEirx^ dn with further stpdies. 
Thii indicates^ a high wastage rate arong Aboriginal students assessed as 
capable of post^secondary tra|i\ing« ' . 
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Attitude to work 

In th# priaary sctool survey teachers were askl^ for additional cositents on 

the student's school performance or behaviour in school » including cements 

on special gifts or abilities* special d'ifficulties., praBT^ms of behaviour 
or adjustment, ami acceptance by other children. ^ 

Table 2.16 Intentions of School Leavers Accorcling to Teacher* s Assossment 
of Potential ; Percentage of gti^ents in each Category 



Teacher's ^ 
Assessient of 
Potential, 


N 


' ^ ^ 

Intention of Sdiool 


Leaver: 


Fu ^her SUidy 


Job 


* University Course 


1 


100 cn^ 


0 (03 


I4on<*Uni versify Tertiary 
Studies 


6 


so (3) 


50 (3) 


Technical or Professional 
Training 


11 ' 


' , 19 (71 


: 81 (30) 


Clerical or Sales Work 


. 21 


10 (2) 


90 (19) 


Unskilled or Semi-skilled 
»tork 




n CO) 


100 (25) 



£1 * 

N ^Lhown in brackets because of small number of cases in some categories. 
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Table 2,17 Teacher* s Assessgent of Attitude to Work: Percentage of 
Students, in each Category 





Total, 






Attitude to Work ' 






Sai^le.^ 
• 




Very Good 


Fair 


' Poor 


Priury Level 


807 


2S1 


29 


46 


24 


Secondary Level 


4S7 


430' 


2S 


41 


33 



Coments relating to the students' attitudes to work were analyst and 
classified into three &ain categories: very good attitude to work (works 
^ ^ well^ keen, tries hard), fairly good attitude to work, and poor attitude to 
work (lazy, careless, imiifferent),* Ihese categories were then appli&l in 
the Secondary school survey arUI teachers were asked to rate the students 

according to t he se'TEreJ^xat egor I e s . 

• » 

The percentage of students classified in each of the three categories 
at the primary and secondary levels is shown >in Table 2.17. It should 
however be noted that in the case of the prwary school students coi^ents 
on attitudes to work Mre available on only about 3Q per cent of the total 
saaple.^ 

These results show a similar pro^rtion of students with good attitudes 
to work and with poor attitudes to work (24 to 33 per cent), with about 40 
per cerft or more of theistudents in the igiddle category. The proportion in 
each category at the primary and secondary school levels is similar, despite « 
'the difference in- the way in which this information was obtained (analysis 
of spontaneous coMents at the primary level, systematic ratings according 
to defined categories at the secondary level). There was however some trend 
for more comments in the very jjood category and fewer ccsmoents in the poor 
' ciltegory at the primary levels and it is possible that if this infort^tion. 
&md b#^ collected mor^ systematically for the primary school students a 
differenr*TatCe$n would have e^rged at the primary level. 

/ Acceptance by other stiyents % 

/ ♦ J • 

CMments relating to rra acceptance of Aboriginal' students by other students 
the school in the primary school survey were classiT^ed into three 

categories: fully accepted (s^tt^ent is fully accepted and mixes well with 

■■ ' * \ 

the other students}, qualified Acceptance (student is accepted by other 

^ I m 



.Tfirtsle 2.18 Teacharys Assessaent of Acceptance of Aboriginal Students: 
fercgnts^e ^tudentg in each Category 



4 



• Totaf . 


Fully 


Qualified 


Not 


Saaple N° 


Accepted 


Acceptance 


Accepted 


Priivary Level S07 336 


82 


11 


7 


Secondary Level 437 429 


N 75 


20 


6 



* N^ittber of cases in which teacher's asscssiusnt of acceptance available. 



students, but tends not to »ix Well with oAer stmlents, or tends to six 
sainly with other Aboriginal students) t and not accepted (student is not 
well accepted aswl does not mix well with other students). These categories 
weri» subsequmtly applijsd in the secondary school survey and teachers Vcre 
Mk«l to rate students* acceptance according to these categories. 

The percentage of prissry -and < secondary students classified in each* 
category on the basis of- teacher cofflrohts or assess^nts is shown in Table 
2.18. At both the primary and secondary level the tojority of Atoriginal 
students were cfonsidercd by their teachers to be well accepted by their 
classmates. There was soms trend for a higher proportion of responses in 
the qualified acceptance category at the secondary level than at the primary 
— level, ^ut only a small proportion of students at both primary and secondary 
level were considered by their teachers to be not well ^accepted. It should 
I^wever be noted that in the case of tl)e primary school survey comments on 
acceptonce werct available for only 34 per cent of the total sample. 

Behaviour and adjjustment • 

In the primary school survey an analysis, was also made of coroents relating 
to students' behaviour and adjustment at school. These comments were classi- 
fied into three briiad categories: good behaviour and adjustment (well behaved, 
co«oper&tiv6, able to take responsibility^, friendly and well adjusted), 
uncertain fixsually reference to shyness, timidity. Immaturity, or difficulty 
in coBBunicating), and p^r behaviour and adjustment (aggressive, not well 
.adjustecfi disturbing influence, disruptive, behaviour problem). A specific 
question on behaviour and adjustment was not included in the secondary survey. 

The percentage of comments classified in each of these categories in the 
primary sehodl survey is shown in Table 2.19* Comments relating to behaviour 
and adjustment were available for 40 per cent of the primary school sample. 
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and Adjuswi 
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* and Adjustment 




Priaary Uvel 807 320 


58 


'22 


20 



a 



NuiAer of cases in which teacher's assessment of- behaviour and adjus^tment 
available. • ' ^jJ 



^. The coroents^oade by the teachers on beha\^iour and adjustment suggest 
that, the majority of Aboriginal primary school children are well behaved and 

\ 1*^11 adjusted in schooir Behaviour problems of one kind or another were re- 
ported in about 20 per cent of cases, ^and in a further 22 per cent of cases 
children were described as shy. timid, withdrawn, or having difficulty in 
• couuni eating. Iffhile it is difficult to draw ^ny conclusions from this 
analysis of spontaneous cements, and while no comparable data are available 
for non- Aboriginal children, it would seem that the proportion of Aborigini^l' 

' Children described as shy on a$*having difficulty in communicating is higher 
than would be expected in the non-Aboriginal population. This conclusion is 
siq>>orted by the results of \he ACER literacy and numeracy study (Bourke and 
Parkin, 1977), where it was found that while only 5 per cent of Australian 
students at age . 10 and age 14 were described by their teachers as being 
extremely timid or ^hy or tending to isolate themselves from others, 20 per 

' cent of 10-year-old Aboriginal students and 10 per cent of 14-year-old 
Aboriginat students attending normal schools were described in these 
categories* At the 10-year-old level a higher proportion of Aboriginal 
students were also described as frequently demanding attention or being 
unable to co-operate. with peers (IS^per cent of Aboriginal students as 
compared with 7-per cent of Australian students), but this trend was n: . 
found at the 14-year-old level, where in fact a Tower proportion of 
. Aboriginal* students attending normal schools were classified in these 
categories (2 per cent of Aboriginal students as compared with 7 per cent 
of Australian students). 

These categories in the ACER literacy and numeracy study would corres- 
pond roughly to our category of 'poor behaviour and adjustment', while the 
categories referring to extreme shyness or timictety or isolation from others 
w^ld corresporr^ roughly to our category of *uncrrtain'. These figures 
. therefore suggest a higher proportion of behavio) 
^ stsldents tha^ in the population as a whole, particularly at the primary 

schoai level. 




Othtr coBwents made by teachers in the prisar)? school survey referred 
mainly to special abilities, sport being the most frequently mentioned special, 
ability. A specific question ir the secondary school survey also indicated a 
high proportion of /Aboriginal students rated as very good at sport. Art and 
craft, mis ic and creative activities were also mentioned in some cases, 
^^ial difficulties or physical defects were referred to in 32 cases, a 
speech defect being the most frequently mentioned difficulty (14 cases). 
Other difficulties mentioned were language difficulties, hearing difficulties, 
or physical conditions ^ch as epilepsy. Lack of family support or poor 
personal hygiene and cleanliness were mentioned in a few cases only, sugg'e^t- 
ing that these problems are not widespread among Aboriginal children. 

Degree of Abor i ginal ity 

Teachers were asked to classify the Alwriginal students according to their - 
degree of Aboriginal ity. Three categories were distinguished: students of 
predominantly Aboriginal descent, students of mixed descent, ^nd students of 
prec^ominantly European descent. While it is recognized tjiat the categoriza- 
tion of students into these three cateogires is to "^o^ extent arbitrary 
"and subjective, it was thought necessary t^ obtain some information on this 
question because of 'the great diversity of the Aboriginal population of 
Victoria. 

The percentage of students at the primary and secondary level classified 
in each of these categories is shown in Table 2-20. The percentage of 
students classified in each category at the primary and secondary levei was 
similar, suggesting some consistency of teacher judgments according to the 
categories identified. The majority of students were classified as of pre- 
dominantly Aboriginal descen^ or of mixed descent, with about 20 per cenl of 
students classified as of predominantly European descent. 



Table 2.20 Teacher's Assessment of Degree of 'Aborigi nal ity: Percentage 
of Students Classified in each Category^ ~ 
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Prisary Level 
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Secondary Level 
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45 


38 


17 



^ Number of cases in which teacher*s assessment of degree of Aboriginality 
available. 



T*ble 2.21 Teacher's Assessaent of Integration of Student's Faaily in the 
General CoMamity: Percentage of Cases in each Category 
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available. 
Integration of faaily ' ' 

Teachers w«re also asked for information on the extent to which the 
Aboriginal student's faaily was integrated in the general coiraunity. Three 
categories were distinguished: fully integrated (family fully integrated in 
the general commity), partially integrated (faaily living in the general 
comunity b^t tending to associate mainly with other Aboriginal families in 
the coMunity), and segregated (faaily living in a segregated Aboriginal 
cnaauiiity either within or on the fringe of the general c(^»mity or at some 
distance fxtja the general coaminity). 

The percentage of cases classified in each category at the prioary and 
secondary levels is shown in Table 2.21. The majority of Aboriginal faailies 
were described as fully or partially integrated in the general coiaaanity. 
Only a ssall proportion of Aboriginal students (8 per cent) were stated 
to COM froa faailies living in segregated comaunities. 

« 

Socio*ecow>Bic background 

Inforaation on father's occupation was obtained as an indication of the socio- 
econoaic background of the student. In cases where the father was not 
living at hoae. teachers were asked to give the ^ther's occupation. 
Occupations were classified according to the Congalton scale for the prinary 
survey (Congalton, 1969X, and accordip to the Brooa, Jones and Zubrzycki 
scale for the secondary survey (Brooa. Jones- and Zubrzycki'. 1965). These 
classifications were th«i collapsed tc give four sain categories: 
professional and aanagerlal, cljerical or skilled, seoi-skilled, and 
unskilled. The percentage of students at the primary and secondary level in 
eaciT of these categories is shown in Table 2.22. It should be noted that 
these percentages are based only on the nuaber of occupations classified. 
In a high proportion of cases in both the primary and secondary survey the 
father's occupation was not known or not classified. The census figures 



Table 2.22 Father's Occuiiation; Percentage of Students in eqch 



Occui>ational Category 



Occupational 
Cat^fiory 


Prioary 
Level 


Secondary 
Level 


Aboriginal 
Male 
Koriv^ra 
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hton-Aboriginal 
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or Hanageriai 


< 1 
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2 . 
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Clerical or Skilled 


9 


12 


C 

!» 




Sosi-* skilled 


LI 


70 


15 


21 


Unskilled 


64 


S3 


74 


20 


Total Nusber of 

Occupations 

Classifiod 


49^ 


233 


" f 


/ 


Total Sample - 


807 


437 






Occupations 
Classified as a 
Percentage o£ Total 

Saaplo 


61 


53 







for the proportion of AlKiriginal and non- Aboriginal ©ale workers in each of 
these categories is also given. These figures are based on those given by 
Broo» (1971). 

The aajority of students at both primary and secondary leve'l came from 
seni^skilled or unskilled hf»e backgrounds. Rather ©ore students at the 
* secondary level ca«e fro^ higher occupational backgromidSp but the proportion 
of children co«ing from professional, managerial, clerical or skilled back- 
grounds was still low. A comparison of these figures with the 1966 census 
figures for Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal male workers indicates that the 
proportion of Victorian Aboriginal students cosing from semi-skilled or higher 
level occupatipnal backgrounds is higher than would be expected for the 
Aboriginal population as a whole, but is still very much lower than would be 
expected for the non-Aboriginal population. 

A further analysis of cases in which father's occupation was not classi- 
fied was oade. This is shown in Table 2.23. The high proportion of cases 
; in which the parental occupation was described as *hoT^ duties* suggest a 

ht^ i>f>opaztipn of one-parent families in the Aboriginal student populatfon. 
Cases in which the father* s occupation was unknown or no response was given 
and case» in which the occupation was stated as 'pensioner* could also include 
a nui*er of one-parent families. Allowing for these cases it would seem that 



Table 2*23 Analysis of Cases 
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Hme Duties 1S5 
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• • 
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39 
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4 
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100 



about a quarter of Aboriginal students come from one-parent home backgrounds. 
This proportion would be very much higher than in the non^^Aboriginal 
population. 
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Hoae circuastances ' 

A dir«et question on home circumstances was not included in the questionnaire, 
itowever, this information was often giv^n s];K)ntaneously by schools^ 
particularly in tlje case of students living in an institution, with •foster 
parents, or with relatives* This- information was therefore noted« and in 
the case of the secondary school survey an analysis was made of the home 
<^ircunstances of the students* In cases where the father's occupation was 
given, the student was assumed to be living with both parents. If the 
mother's occupation was given, the student was assumed to be livi*ng witK the 
Aether only/ In cases where neither father's occupation nor mother's 
occupation was given and no other information was provided, home circumstances 
were classified in the category 'no information'. 

The number of secondary students in country and metropolitan areas in 
each of the home circumstances categories distinguished is shown in Table 2«24, 
The proportion of Aboriginal secondary students living in one**parent families, 
with relations or foster parents, or in an institution was ^ch higher than 
would expected in the general community. Only just over half the sample 
Of Aboriginal secondary students were living with iNsth parents. In comparison, 
the census figures for 1966' indicate that in Victoria over 90 per cant of 
'families w|th children under sixteen years of age are two- parent families 

31 
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Table 2.24 ttom Circiuistances: Percentage of Secondary Students in each 
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13 

s 


7 
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Total N 109 328 437 

>^ (CoMOnwealth bureau of Census and Statistics^ 1972). The proportion of 
stwients living with relatives tended to he higher in country areas than in 
the metropolitan axw, while the pxtiportion of students living with foster 
parents was higher in the metropolitan ar6a than in country areas. aI s^^^ 
proportion of Aboriginal sti^nts were living in ah*11S5titu$iQi^^ a ' 
school college* Those living in school colleges were mainly Aboriginal 
studoits from missions in the Northern Territory ^ho were boarding at church 
scbiiols. 

It should be noted that in the case of Aboriginal students living with 
foster parents, the ^occupation given was that of the foster father. This may 
- account to some extent* for the higher proportion .of cases classified in |he 
higher occiqpational categories in the secondary school' sample as collared? 
with the primary school sai^le and with the 1966 figures for Aboriginal male 
wotiters. Of the IS cases in which father's occupation was ranked in the pro- . 
fessicmal or managerial category, seven were cases in which the occi^ation 
ranked was that of the foster parent. 

Suffisary 

The total nimber of Aboriginal stuklents surveyed was 1244, with just over 800 
students in primary schools and 437 students in secondary schools* This number 
is estimated to be 80 to 90 per cent of the total Aboriginal school population 
in Victoria. 

• The majority of Aboriginal students attend schools in tRe country* Of 



the students surveyed about three-quarters were in country schools and one- 
quarter were in ■etropolitan schools. Of those attending schMls in the 
ccHsstry, the majority *Nsrc in the northern and eastern areas of Victoria. Of 
those attending schools in the metropolitan area, the Majority of primary ^ 
school students were attending schools in the nortiierfa\id western suburbs, 
but the Majority of secondary school sti^nts were at^eiiding schools in the 
northern, eastern and s(mth«*eastem suburbs. / 

The majority of Aboriginal stu^nts attend statr^chcMils. Of the secon- 
dairy students surveyed, approximately 60 per cent attended state high schools 
and SOjwr cemt attended state technical sch(Kils. A small pr^ irtkm of 
Abonginal secondary students attended Catholic schools, but relatively few 
attended other independent schools. At the primary level 97 per cent of the 
sample attended state schools'knd 3 per cent attended Catholic schools. 

The distribution of ]|tudents by grade level showed some tendency for a 
decrease in numbers at the primary level fr€» Grade 1 to Grade 6. This 
decrease probably reflects the age treiid of the F^pulation, with increasing 
numbers at the lower age levels. However*the nia*er of children at the Prep 
level was lower than the nui^r of children at the Grade 1 and Grade 2 levels. 
This trend was found in the country fKipulation but not in the metropolitan 
population. It is possible that some country primary schobls do not have a 
Prep grade and school beginners are therefore placed directly in Grade 1. 

At the secondary level the nurt>ers of students in Form 1, Form 2, and 
Form 3 were consistent with the numbers at the upper primary level, but at 
«orm 4 and Form S there w/s a marked drop in the nuabet of sfudents.,. In 
country schools this drop was most marked from Form S to Form 4, but in metro* 
politan schools the drop was more marked from Form 4 to Form 5. Relatively 
few Aboriginal students continued into Form S and Form 6. 

The average age of the Original students at each gra^e or form level 
tended to be slightly higher than the Victorian average, particularly at the 
secomiary level • There was some trend for the average ige of country students 
to be slightly higher thM the average age of metropolitan students, but these 
differences were not very marked and not consistent at the secondary 14vel. 

The school attendance of the majority of the Aboriginal students was re- 
garded by their teachers as regular, with some trend for a highei proportion 
of irregular attenders at the secondary level. However, the proportion of 
Aboriginal students with prolonged absences (over 20 days) was higher than 
/ifPuW Ije^Kpfrted^^g^^^ student population as a whole. 



The ■obiUty rate for Aboriginal students was not partl<i»ilarly high, with 
the Mjority of Aboriginals students^ having attended one school only at both 
the pri«wy and secondary level. Only a small proportion of students had 
attended ■ore thai. t»#o prlioary schools or «oro than two secondary schools, 
but there was so»o trend for a higher proportion of primary students to have 
attended sore than one prinary school. 

A nuiriter of Aboriginal students at both primary and secondary level were 
reported to have repeated a* grade or a fora., While the percentage of students 
repeating* a grade or a fora was relatively/ low (9 per cent at the primary 
level and 6 per cent at the secondary level), these percentages are higher 
than for Victoria as a whole, just over 2 per cent of Victorian secondary 
students being reported to have repeated a form in 1972. 

Teacher ratings of school perforaancc indicated a higher proportion of 
Aboriginal stiKlents rated in the .belo>aver'age categories than in the above 
averagjB categories, with approximately half the Aboriginal students at both 
the primary and secondary levels rat^ in the l>elow average categories &nd 
only 14 per cent of priwiry students and 10 per cent of secondary \tudents 
rated in the above average categories. 

In the case of the secondary students, teachers' assiessraents of future ^ 
potential indicated that over half the students were assessed as capable of 
undertaking some fbni of post -secondary education or training, while about 
20 per cent were 8sses|ed as capable of sesi-skilled or unskij^ work only. 
The resainder of the Aboriginal 3econdary students were assessed as capable 
of undertaking cleyicai or sales work. However, an analysis of the intentions 
of students leaving school at the end of the year indicated that only a 
quarter of the students assessed as capable of some form of post-secondary 
training intended to go on with further education or training. Of students 
aged IS years or oyer, 37 per jMnt^ intended to leave school at the end of the 

year. * , ' 

■ ' • ■ , 

■ — Air-Maljrsis of teachers' coaaents in the prrimary school survey and 
responses to specific questions in the secondary school survey indicated 
that Aboriginal students' attitudes toward wrk appeared to be average, with 
the majority of students stated to have either a very good attitude to work 
or a fairly good attitude to work. A slightly higher proportion of students 
at the secondary level were stated to have a poor attitude toward work (33 
per c«it, as eoapared with 24 per cent at ' the iirimary school level). Teachers' 
cowents or assesssents also indicated that on the whole Aboriginal students 
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appeared to be well accepted by their peers and well adjusted at school ^ 
'^although the proportion of prinary school children stated to be either very 

shy or withdraim or to have sorc type of behaviour problen appeared to be 
^ rather higher than Right be expected for thej priwry school population ^s a 
\itfhole. The sporting ability of Aboriginal {^risary students was quite fre-* 
^uently comented on» and a high proportion 6f secondary students were rated 

very good at sport. Physical handicaps or^ other difficulties were 
Mn\ioned in only a few cases. ' ■ \ 

\ 

ie majority of the Aboriginal students weVe dcscribe^TlS^ their teachers 
as being of predominantly Aboriginal descent or of mixld Aboriginal and 
European descent, with approximately 20 per cent of students being described 
as of predominantly European descent. The famiUes of the Aboriginal 
students were in most cases described as ful|^ integrated or partially-in- 
tegrate^ in the general coanunity, and few of ^he Aboriginal students case 
from families living in segregated Aboriginal communities. 

The socio-economic status of the Aboriginal students^^as low, with the 
majority of fathers* occupations ranked in thp semi-skilled and unskilled 
categories.^ However, the proportion of rankings in the semi-skilled and 
higher occupational categories was higher for the Victorian students than 
for Aboriginal male ^workers as a whole, suggesting that the socio*^conomic 
status of Aboriginal students in Victoria is higher than that of Aboriginal 
students in general. There were however a high p^portion of cases in lihich 
father* s occupation was unknown or not classified, indicating some caution 
in the interpretation of these figures based only on cases in which fatheV^s 
occupation was actually known. \ 

The number of casics in which mother's occupation only was given suggest 
a high proportion of one-parent families in the Aboriginal comsainity, and 
the comments of teachers also indicate a relatively high proportion of 

•v. 

Aboriginal students living with relatives, foster parents or in an 
institution. 

The data from these surveys provide basic information on the total 
' Aborigiiial school population of Victoria. The findings do tend to confirm 
the commonly held view that Aboriginal students perform more poorly at schc^l 
than non-Aboriginal students, are less regular attenders, arc less likely to 
continue to the upper levels of the secondary scHool, and are mre^ likely to 
leave, school, early. Nevertheless, they also indicate a high proportion of 
Aboriginal students whose school performance is rated ^as average or ^hove 



.ver.se, whoSe ichool attendance is regular, and «hose adjiAtpent at school 
attitude to wrk is good. Thesg^sitivc aspects of Aboriginal scHooling 



shiHtld not be overlookerf. The .findings 



io indicate that Aboriginal students 
tend to co«» fro» a lo« socljr-«cono»ic backgrbmid and often froa one-parent 
families or broken hoi»s. These factors will li^doubtedly affect their 
fchooUng and their attitudes to school . 

TUese surveys ptXided the background ag^i4fwhich the subsequent »re 
detailed studies of sclAml achievement and the factors related to school 
aehieveMnt and Si^hool iWvinS were" undertaken. These studies are reported 
in the following, chapters. 
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^ THE PRIMARY SCHOOL TESTING PROGRAM 

At tbm priaary school lev«A a testing prograa t^as undertaken on samples of 
Aborigiiul and m)n-Aboriglnal students, drawn frtm Grade 2, Grade 4 and Grade 
6. fhe aisa of this study ms to obtain rinformat ion on the school achievement 
of Aboriginal students at the priisary level p and to look at the pattern of 
achieveaent fro» Grade 2 to Grade 6. The non-Aboriginal students were tested 
to provide a comparison group. 

The tests used aiul the grade levels sanpled in this study nere the sane 
as those used in a parallel study on the^educational achievement of migrant 
children in Victoria (de Lead's, 1975), so that the achievement of the 
Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal students in this study can also be compared with 
the achievement of random samples of Australian and migrant students. 

Description of the Study 
Sample ; 

The sample of Aboriginal student^ for the primary school testing prograa^ was 
drawn from schools with ten or more ^^boriginal enrolments. At each of tkese 
schools, all Aboriginal children at t*ie Qrade 2, Gr&de 4 and Grade 6 levels 
were tested, together with an equal number of ndn-Abpriginal students fro^ 
'the fame classes as the Aboriginal students. The non-Aboriginal student^' 
were, selected at random from the class registers. This sampling procedure 
gave a total of ISO Aboriginal students, 54 at Grade 2, 49 at Grade 4 and 47 
at Grade 6, together with an- equal number of non-Aboriginal students at each 
grade level, drawn from a <otal of 19 schools. These 19 schools accounted 
for approximately half the Aboriginal enrolment at each of these grade levels. 

This sa^iling procedure was decided on because the scattered nature of 
the Aboriginal population and the large number of schools with Aboriginal 
enrolments made it iiqjractical to apply random sai^>Ung procedures. Restric- 
ting the sa^le to a limited number of schools was also more economic in 
terms of travelling and testing time than if a larger number of schools had 
been sai|)led, and these schools provided approximately half the total popu- 
lation at the required levejs. 

Deseriptton of the tests 

A aeries of general ability and achievement tests were administered to all the 
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students in the suple. tti^ tests administered to the Grade 4 and the Grade " 
6 samples tirere the same* hut a different battery of tests i^as administered 
to the Grade 2 sample. / 

The tests administered to the Grade 2 sample were as follows: 

1 The Coloured Progressive Matrices (Ctyo 

Thm Progressive ^trices test was selected as a measure of non-verbal 

gemrmr ability. The Colmired Progressive Matrices (CPf!), designed for 

childr^ ttm the ages of five to ten years» was usei} for the Grade 2- 

group, while the Standard Progressive Matrices (Sm), which is 

appropriate for oldet children and for adults » was used for the Grade 

ft 

4 and 'the Grade 6 groups. 

The Progre^ive Matrices tests cc^prise a series of itaas made up • 
of designs or patterns which have one part missing » and the subject has 
to sflect from six or eight alteniatives the gart that completes the 
design correctly. It is therefore a test of the subject !s ability to 
see the relationships lietween the parts of a pattern and to complete 
the pattern, correctly* This test hits been widely used as a test of non- 
verbal int ell ig«)ce or general ability^ and has been applied to a 
number of different cultural groups. It is appropriate for children 
and for adults, and can be administered to persons with relatively little 
understanding of English^ since %ht items are arrange in sets of 
iHcremsing order of difficulty such that the first items of each set 
provide a demonstration of what is required and sob» practice in solving 
simple items. 

2 The Metropolitan Achievement Testsj Primary I Battery 

The Mtropolitan Achievement Tests are a series of American achievement 

tests, the Primary I Battery being designed for administration in the 

^ s^ond half of the Grade 1 year. These tests have been widely used in 

the United States, and were selected for use in this study and in the 

migrant study because no appropriate Australian tests were available for 

this level. American norms only are available for these tests (Purest 
et al^, IPSf). V ; 

The Metropolitan tests are designed to assess the attainm^t of 
basic ki»>wledge and skills at the various grade levels tested. The^ . j * 
Primary I Battery comprises four sub-tests, the first three measuring^! 
isqportant reading skills* and the fourth covering the fundamental 
' conc^ts and skills taught in first grade arithmetic. 



^The fourSwib-tests are 6$ follows:' 

Sub-test 1. Word Knowledge <MAT 1) , ^This test measures the child's 
tight vocAbulAry or wrd recognition abilitjr. Each item co»prises a 
fiiqile picture with four alternative i^rds. The child i<s required to 
wmrU Cbe wrd that corresponds to or describes the picture. * . 

Sub-test 2. Word Discrisirti^tion 2) . This test measures the 
child's ability to select an orally presented word fro® a groii^ of words of 
similar configuration. This test therefore assesses both auditory and 
visual discrimination abilities. ^A;word is read out to the child, and 
the child has to mark the -cori^ ^roa four alternatives. 

Sub-test 3. tteflding (MAT 31 > This test consists of two parts. 
In the first part, the child is presented with a picture and thref 
alternative sentences, and has to choose frc^ these the sentence that 
best describes the picture. In the second part, the child is presented 
with a single passage or riddle, which is followed by a series of 
questions designed to assess the child's reading coaprehw^on. In each 
case the child has to choose the correct answer from three alternatives. 

Sub-test 4, Arithmetic Concepts and Skills (MAT 4) . This test 
assesses the child's mastery of basic numerical and quantitative concepts. 
The first part cwspriscs numerical probl^s read aloud to the child, and 
the second part cojsprises simple ecHsputation items Jtb^t the child completes 
on hia own. 
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The tests administered to the Grade 4 and Grade 6 samples were as 
follows: 

1 The Standard Progressive Matrices (Sff!) 

TKlsrJfi the standard version of the ^^re^sive Matrices test, suitable 
for administration to children from the age of ten years. It parallels 
the Coloured Progressive Matrices administered to the Grade 2 group, 
a^ has been described above. ^ 

2 Test of Itorda Used in Social Studies, form Y "fSSWl 

This was • test developfed for the Victorian Priaary Schools Testing 
Progm, and i, designed to assess the student's understanding of 
•ss»tial words and concepts in the social studies area. The test Mas 

. nerMd in '1970 oh a saaple of Victorian primary school ^children (Renehan 

' and Viikcs, 1S73). ' 
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5 Test of Coaprehension in &>ciaX Studies (SSC) 

The Ttst of Ci»prehension in Social Studies was also developed for the 
Victoria Primary Sch<K»ls Testing Prograa* The test consists of blocks 
of inforwation, each foilo*fed by a series of comprehension questions. 
The blocks of inforsation contain verbal ^terial, graphs, maps, photo- 
Sraphf and reproduced do«M»nts.' This Baterial >as adapted from sources 
lAich Included children's books, text books, newspaRers, siagazines and 
^ tourist pajiphlets. and is of the kind typically encountered in Social 
studies courses. , 
* The test was h«raed in 1970 on a saaple ot Victorian primary school 

^ children (Renehan and Wilkes, 1973). . ^ 

- 4 The Listening. Test (Fora V), froa the New South Wales Basic Skills Battery 

This test is. Made up of a selection of passag'es followed by a series of 
questions on each passage. The passages were selected to sample as 
widely as possible fro« the types of listw^ing situations cosafon to the 
X^i«»ry scl»ol child. Each, passage is read aloud to the class, and a 
series of questions are then asked. The students select the correct 
answer fro» a nuaber of alternatives (ACER, 1964). 

Tne listening test was first norsed in New South Wales in 1964, 
and was also normed in Victoria in 1970 on a saaiple of V^torian primary 
school children (Renehan and Wilkes, 1973). ^ * 

* S The Coaputation Test (AM 4) 

The ce«^taHon test (AM (, Part IV) was ^selected from the AM series of 
the ACER Mathematics Tests. It is a test of computation skills, and is 
coBpletely noa-verbal, all iteas being presented iii the form of 
equations using only numbers and conventional mathematical symbols. 

" This test was normed in Victoria in 1971 on a sample of Victorian 
priaar? s ii<K)l children (AtER, 1972). 

^ 6 The Honey Test '(AM 5) 

The money xest (AM 5) was also selected from th<5 AM scries of the ACER 
Math^tics Tests. It is a test of applied arithmetic and mathematical' 
skills, and includes problems related to malting change. Identification 
t of .notes, coaparison of costs and computation wi+h money. 

This test Mf permed in Victoria in I97I on a samp M of Victorian 
primary school children (Wie*. 1972) . 

O . . 



Testing proci5dure 

The students in the saaple were tested in the third term of 1971 • All the 
.students were tested by an ACEB research assistant, who travelled to each 
school to undertake the testing.^ The Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal students 
at each grade level were tested in a group. The only tost which was 
individually administered was the Coloured Progressive Matrices. All the 
other tests adjoinistered were group tests. In one case, at the schooTs 
request, all the, stufl^nts in the relevant grade levels were tested. 

Characteristics of the sarop le 

, ' ^ Distribution . The- distribut ion of the Aboriginal saisple by grade; level 
and by area is shown in Table 3.1. The number of non-Aboriginal students is 
in each case the same as the'number of Aboriginal students. 

The majority qf the students in the sample was located in northern 
Victoria. A nuaber of students were also located in eastern Victoria, 
particularly at th^ Grade 6 level, with smaller nicnbers in the metropolitan 
area and in western Victoria. 

Table 3*1 Distribution of the Sample by Grade Level and by Area ; 
Aboriginal Students'Only 



Nujuber of Number of Students 



Area 


Schools 


Grade 2 ' Grade 4 


Grade 6 




Torqfl- 


Metropolitan 


3 


6 6 


3 




15 


Western Victoria 


. 2 


4 5 


4 




13 


ftorthem Victoria 


9 


35 29 


26 




90 


^Easfer?i Victoria 


5 


9 9 


14 




' 32 . 


T(3tal 


19 


S4 49 


•> 

47 




ISO 


* . The distribution of the 


sample according to sex 


is showp 


in 


Table 


5.2. Thtre were -some differences in 


the distribution of boy 


s and girls 


in' 


the Aboriginal and 


the non-Aboriginal samples. There were a 


higher proportion 


of in the Aboriginal sample, particularly at the Grade 


4 level. 


while in 


the m>n-A|eHfil>il 


saijiple the total 


nusnber of bo>$ $ni girl^s 


was uqua J , 


wi th 


rather more girls ; 


at the Grade 2 and 


Grade 4 levels, but more boys at 


the 


Grade* 6 level. 
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Ti*lc 3.2 Distribution of the Saaple According to Sex: Nuaber of Boys 
:tn d Girls in each Group 



Grade Level 


A||OTiginal Group 
Bo)^ Girls Total 


^ion-Aboriginal Group 
Boys Girls Total 


Grade 2 


25 


2S 


S4 


. 26 


28 


54 


Grade 4 


30 


19 


49 


22 


27 


49 


Grade 6 


26 


21 


47 


27 


20 


47 


Tojtal 


81 


69 


150 


75 


75 


150 



The difference in the nm^cr of boys and girls in the two groups is 
due to the fact that the non-Aboriginal students were selected at random 
frois the same classes as the Aboriginal students, and no att^t was Biade to 
match for sex or for any other variable. 

Age. The average age and the age range of the Aboriginal and the non- 
Aboriginal students at each grade level is shown in Table 3.5^ The average 
age was taken a^ at the coasaencessent of the testing program (I Octbber. 1971). 

The average age of the Aboriginal sttulents was consistently higher than 
the average age of the non-Aboriginal students at each grade level, and these 
differences w^re in all cases significant (Grade 2, t = 1.97, p < .05; 
Grade 4, t » 3.48, p < .01; Grade 6, t « 3.62, p < .01). 

The age range of the Aboriginal students was also greater than that of 
the non -Aboriginal students, and a higher proportion of Aboriginal students 
fell outside the expected age range for students at their particular grad^ 
level. The expected age range was calculated on the assumption that children 
enter school at the beginning of the year if they are five years of age or if 
they turn five on or before 30 June, as is pertaitted by the Victorian school 
entry requirements, and as is coamon practice in Victoria. The total nuaber 
of Aboriginal students older than expected was 56 (12 at Grade 2, 20 at Grade 4 
and, 24 at Grade 6), while the total nuaber of non-Aboriginal students older 
than expected was 21 (4 at Grade 2, 8 at Grade 4 and 9 at Grade 6). 

These figures indicate a high proportion of Aboriginal students older 
than expected at each grade level, with this number increasing from Grade 2 
to Grade 6. The numter of non-Aboriginal students older than expected is 
)ow^r, but is still higher than would be expected for Victoria as a whole. 
The reason for the students be* *g older than expected could be either that 
they entered school later tba .^rmal,i^or that they repeated a grade. 
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Table S.5 Average Age and Age Range of Aboriginal and Non>Aboriginal 
Students in the ^mple 



Grade 




Aboriginal droup 


• 


Non-Aboriginal Group 


Lev«l 


N 


Mean Age 


Age Range 


N 


Mean Age 


Age Range 


Grade 2 


54 


S:l 


7:0- 9:5. 


54 


7:11 


7:0- 8:4 


Grade 4 


49 


t0:4 


9:S>11:9 


49 


10:0 


9:1-11:5 


Grade 6 


47 


12:5 


11:2-14:5 


47 


12 :X) 


11:0-13:7' 



Grades repeated . Information on whetfter or not the students had re* 
peated a grade was also obtained* A total of 31 of the Aboriginal students 
vere said to have repeated a grade, twelve at the Grade 2 level, eight at the 
Grade 4 level, and eleven at the Grade 6 level. Of these, three students 
were stated to have reffeated tw grades. In the nonrAboriginal group a total 
of 14 students were stated to have repeated a grade, two at the Gra^e 2 level, 
eight at the Grade 4 level and four at the Grade 6 level. The nuober of 
Aboriginal students repeating a grade was therefore higher than the nui^r of 
non -Aboriginal students, but in both groups the pro{H)rtion of students stated 
to have repeated a grade is considerably higher than would be expected for 
the Victorian population as a whole. This is probably due to the nature of 
the sanple and the schools from which the sample was selected, these being 
flttinly schools in country area? with a high concentration of Aboriginal 
students. 

Attendance, Information on the nuaber of days that students were absent 
the first two terms of 1971 was obtained for the Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal 
stu<lents in tte sa^le* Tlje average nusbet of days absent and the percentage 
- of students with varying periods of absence are shown in Table 3.4. 

The average number of days absent was higher for the Aborigifial students 
than for the non-Aboriginal student^ 4t all grade levels. These differences 
were significant at the Grade 2 and the Grade 6 levels (Grade 2, t » 2.76, 
P • Oil Grade 6, t « 3. 45, ^ .01), but not at the Grade 4 level (t ^ 1.60). 

A higher proportion of the non-Aboriginal students were regular 
• attenders (absent no more than five days in the first two terms of the year), 
while higher proportion of the Aboriginal students ^reye less regular 
attenders, with a number of students absent for more than ten days, and a 
relatively high proportion of students absent for over 20 days. Relatively 
^ few of the non- Aboriginal students were absent for xmre than 20 days. 
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T^U 3.4 Average ttori^r of Pays Absent and Percentage of Children in 
Categories According to Number of Days Absent' 



Group 



' Average 
Iihuiber of 
Days 
N Absent 



Percentage o f Children Absent 

0 to 5' 6 to 10 U to 20 21 tO 30 Over 
Days Days Pays Days SO Days. 



Aboriginal 
Grade 2 


54 


12.7 


36 


32 


16 


4 


-14 


Grade 4 


49 


9.1 


50 


21 


23 


2 


4 


Grade 6 


47 


11. S 

« 


• 28 


41 


15 


11 


4 


Non-Aboriginal 
Grade 2 


S4 


6.6 


66 


16 


16 


2 


2 


Grade 4 


49 


6.2 


56 


27 


10 


4 


2 


Grade 6 


47 


4.1 


67 


25 


8 


0 


0 



The attendance of the Aboriginal students was therefore clearly l3ss 
regular than the attendance of a random saiaple of non-At^priginal students 
dravm f ro« ^he saae classes as the Aboriginal students. 

Socio-econoBic status - The socio-econouic status of the students was 
determined on the basis of the father ♦s occupation, which was ranked according 
to the Congalton scale (Congalton, 1969). The Congalton scale ranks occupa- 
tions in Australia on the basis of status and prestige. It contains seven 
categories ranging fro» I (highest stat?us occupations) to 7 (lowest status^ 
occupations). The nuaber of occupations ranked in each category on this 
scale in the Aboriginal and the non-Aboriginal groups is shown iji Table 3. 5, 

FroB Table 3.5 it is clear that virtually all the Aboriginal students 
in this sajsple case from unskilled or semi-skilled backgrounds. The non- 
Aboriginal students, on the other hand, came from a greater variety of back- 
grounds, with a s»all proportion froa higher professional or managerial back- 
grounds (Categories 1 and 2), a substantial propjrtion from lower professional, 
clerical or skilled backgiiounds (Categories 3, 4 and 5), and about half the 
'saa^le from semi-skilled or unskiiled backgrounds (Categories 6 and 7). 

In Table 3.6 the total percentage of Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal 
st\Klents in each of the* Congalton categories is compared with the percentage 
in each category of a random saBQ>le of Australian children Grades 2, 4 
and 6 attending Melbourne schools. These figures were taken from the study 
on the educational achievement of migrant children (de Lemos, 197S). 
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: Table S.S Socio-*econo«ic Status: Nuafeer of Students in each Category 
AceordinE tp. Conga It on* s Ranking of Father's Occupation 

. . Congalton Categories 



Crmip 


N 1 
Higher 
Profes- 
• sional 


2 

Mana* 
geria! 


Lower 
Profes- 
sional 


4 

Cler- 
ical 


5 » 6 7 

Mot 

Seai- UfiT Class- 
Skilled skilled skilled ified 


Aboriginal 
Grade 2 


S4 0 


/ 

:/ 


0 


0 


1 


14 


21 


18 


^ Grade 4 


49 0 




0 


0 


1 


10 


22 


16 


^ Grade 6 


47 0 


0 R 

„ V 

1 


0 


0 


1 


18 


17 


11 


Non-Aboriginal 
Crade 2 


S4 1 


10 


10 


7 


12 


9 


4 


Grade 4 


49 0 


3 


4 


6 


8 


, 14 


9 


5 ■ 


Grade 6 


47 2 


2 


4 


5 


11 ' 


IS 


4 ' 


4 



The proportion of non-Aboriginal students in the unskilled category's 
soseiifhat higher in the Aboriginal study than in the Melbourne sample, but 
otherwise the distribution of the non- Aboriginal sample in the socio^-econoaic 
categories'of tfie Congalton scale is similar to that of the Melbourne sample* 
The socio-economic status of the Aboriginal students is clearly much lower 
than that of the non^Aboriginal sax^ple and the Melbourne samp-Ie* • 

It shotttd ftlte be, noted that in'a hifji proportion of cases in the 
Aboriginal saapie the^tltfr's 9ceu{iati«n. mw not classified. In the majority 



Table 3.6 Perceirtage of Original and non-Aboriginal Students in each 
Category Coapared with a Randon Saayle of Australian Students 
Attending Melbourne Schools 



Nufid>er 

of 

Occupa- 1 
tions Higher 



Aboriginal |0S 

Non-AboHginal 137 

RandoB sa^le of 
Aostralian children 
attending Melbourne 156 
'cchoois ; 
Cdc Uaos, 1975} 



Congalton Categories 



2 3 4.5 6 7 

Lower 

Class- Profes- Mana- Profes- Cler- Seiai- Un- 
ified sional gerial sional itrai . Skilled skilled skilled 



.0 
2 



0 
4 



0 

13 
15 



0 
15 

17 



3 
19 

21 



40 
30 

2P 



57 
16 



1 >A 



T«bl«3.7 Cci.^Uticiis tet i^^ tocki^romtd Variables: Aboriginal and 
Non^Abwiginal Groups ^ ^ 



M»criginal 
Group 



Non-Aboriginal 
Group 



Background 



Father's 



Sex 
M>2 



Age 



Father's 
Occupation 



Sex 

M»2 Age 



Grade I 
Sex 
Age 

titkys Absent 


•.03 
-.21 


.* 

-.13 


.29* 


-.15 
-.21 
-.01 


-.04 
-.22 


.11 


tirade 4 










V 




Sex 


-.02 . 






-.03 






Age 

Daya Absent 


.03 


.07 




-.06 


.22 


-.18 


.10 


-.08 


■*.27 


.18 


-.22 


G»de 6 
Sex 
Age 

Days Absent 


-.36* 
*40* 
.13 


-.05 . 
.24 


.12 


-.19 
.04 
-.08 


.03 
.01 


.04 



Significant at .05 level 



of these cases the occt^ation given was *home duties* (40 out of 45 cases], 
itidieating that it was a one-^rent family with the aother only living at 
hoae* In foux cases the occupation given ms 'pensioners and there were 
two pther cases in i^ich there was no information on father's occupation. 

In the non-Aboriginal sai^le there were thirteen caseg in which father's 
occtspation was not classified. In twelve cases the occupation given was 'hose 
(hitien', indicating a one^parent family^ and in one case there was no infonaa* 
tion on father's occupation,, 

Con^lati^s between background variables . Correlations between the 
various background variables were. calculated ^r the Aboriginal and the non-. 
Aboriginal groups. Tliese are shown in Table 3,7. 

In' the Aboriginal group there was ^ sigiiificant correlation at the Grade 

« 

2 level between sge and nunber of days absent, the older children being siore 
fr^iuently absent. At the Grade 6^ level. there «aS' a significant correlation 
between father '-s occupation and sex^ indicating that the girls were aore 
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T«I>lfi 3,S Results of the Study: Mean &ores, Standard Deviations and 
Results of t-tests 



Test mi 

Crade 

Level 



Aboriginal 

TiTOUp 



Mean 



SD 



Non-Aboriginal 
« droup 



Mean 



SD 



t-value . Significance 



Grade 2 


N*S4 


N 


•54 


< 










V7.6 


4.2 


20.0 


4.8 




P 




• Ui 




26.2 


8.4 


30.6 


6.0 




P 




• Ui 


MAT 2 


2S.4 


8.2 


30.1 


6.9 


3.18 


P 


< 


.01 


iKAT 3 


23.2 


9.8 


32.2 


10.3 


4.66 


P 


< 


.001 


MAT 4 


36. 7 


10.0 


48.1 


10.9 


5.69 


D 


< 


.001 


Grade 4 


N-49 


N-49 ■ 








• 


. o*w 


VS.6 


7.8 


24.9* 


9.4 


o» uo 


p 




ni 




9.8 


4.0 


12.8 


6.4 




P 




.Ul 


ccr 


13.8 


6.3 


18. S 


7.8 




P 




.Ui 


List 


19.2 


S.9 


24.3 


8.S 


3.34 


P 


< 


.01 


AM 4 


11.3 


9.0 


17.8 


9.S 


3.4S 


P 


< 


.01 


AM 5 


io:s 


S.5 


14.4 


6.0 


3.35 


p 


< 


.01 


Crude 6 




47 




47 




•It* 






SPM 


29.2 


9.4 


34.8 


8.2 


3.04 


P 


< 


.01 


SSW 


is. 4 


7.S 


22.3 


8.9 


4.01 


P 


< 


.001 


SSC 


16.2 


7.1 


23.7 


10.9 


3.92 


P 


< 


.001 


List 


22.8 


7.0 


27.8 


9.4 


2.8S 


p 


< 


.01 


AM 4 


21.7 


14.4 


34. S 


10.9 


4.83 


P 


< 


.001 


AM S 


IS.O 


S.9 


20.6 


S.O 


4.95 


P 


< 


.001 



likely to com from sesi-skilled hooe backgrounds and the boys from unskilled 
hosie backgrounds, and also a significant correlation between father's 4)ccupa- 
tion and age, the o!der children .tending to coi^ froa the lower occupational 
background* 

There were no significant correlations between the background variables 
-in thp non -Aboriginal group. 



Results of the Study 



Mean scores 
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The sean scores of the Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal groups at each grade 

level on each of the tests adainistared are shorn in Table 3,8. The results 

of t*tests applied to test the significance of these differences are also shown. 

The non*Al«>riginal students scored significantly higher than the Abor- 
iginal stt^ients on all the tests administered. At the Grade 2 level the 
differexices tended to be greater on the reading and arithmetic tests (MAT 3 
and MAT 4)» while at the Grade 6 level the differences tended to be greater 
on the social ^tudies\»>rd knowledge and ccnsprehenslon tests (SSW and SSC}, 
^^on^the arithsiBtic tests (AM 4 and AM 5), 



1 tJI 



MAtt 



MAT 2 



tlAT3 



MAT 4 



r 













,o 
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• 
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• 

•• 

• 

• 
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Figure 3.1 
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Comparis^.i of Standard Scoyes; Aboriginal and non-iVsoriginal 
Sables Cogip&red with kandom Samples Qf Australian and Migrant 
Children Attending MeHK?ume Schools 

€2 



4f 



Coiparisons with Welhourne saggles of AustraUan and migrant children 

The aean scores of the Aboriginal and non--Aboriginal groups at each grade level 
wre co^red with the «ean scores of random saa^les of Australian children and 
• migrant children from non-English speaking backgrounds attending schools in 
Melbourne.. For this puxpose the mean scores wel-e converted to standard 
scores^ the Australian group serving as the reference group with a standard 
score of zero. The figures for the Australian and migrant groups were taken 
from the study of the educational achievement of migrant children (de Lcmos, ' 
1975). These results ar^ shown in Figure 3.K 

The mean scores of the non-AtH>riginal comparison group in this study 
tended to be somewhat below the mean scores of the random sample of Australian 
children attending Melbourne schools, particularly at the Grade 2 and Grade 
4 levels. This suggests that the non-Aboriginal comparison group is not a 
representative sample of non-Aboriginal children. This is to^be expected, 
since this smple was drawn from schcKjls with a concentration of Aboriginal, 
student^;, and would therefore include a higher pro|K)rtion of country schools 
and a higher proportion pf schools from working-class areas than would be 
expected in a representative s^ple. 

The mean scores of the Aboriginal students were consistently below the 
mean scores of the migrant children from non-English speaking backgrounds, 
these differences tended to be greater at the Grade 2 level than at the Grade 
4 and Grade 6 levels. The mean scores of the Aboriginal and migrant children 
were consistently below those of the Australian and non-Aboriginal groups. 

The mean scores of the Australian group and the non-Aboriginal com- 
parison group on the Progressive Matrices tests tended to be similar at the 
Grade 2 and Grade 6 levels, but at the Grade 4 level the mean score of the 
non-Aboriginal group was lower than that of the Australian group and close 
to'' that of the migrant ^oup. The mean score of the Aboriginal children on 
the Pti^ressive Matrices test was relatively lower at the Grade 4 level than 
at the "Grade 2 and Grade 6 levels. 

At the Grade 2 leveT the differences between the Aboriginal group and 
the other groups tended to be greater on* the word discrimination and arithmetic 
tests than on the other tests. Th« j^tttm of differfr:*r§ en the language- 

49 ■ 





Figure 3.2 Distribution of Scores According to Stanine or Percentile 
Categories; Grade"^ 
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based achievcMnt tests m% similar at the Grade 4 and Grade 6 levels, but 
differences on the arithaietic tests shoi^d a different pattern frra Grade 4 to' 
Grade 6. In the case of the migrant group the differences on the arithmetic 
tests tended to decrease frosi 4 to Grade 6, whereas in the case of the 

Ab£)riginal group the differences on the arithmetic tests tended to increase 
frott Grade 4 to Grade 6« particularly on the cosquitation test. 

Distribution of scores ^ 

The lean scgres of the Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal stud^ts indicate 
cftearly that the Aboriginal students are perforaing at a lower level than 
tnb non-Aboriginal students^ and also at a Ipwer level than random samples ^ 
of \istralian children and migrant children fvem non-English speaking 
backgrwnds attending Melbourne sctools« However, these scores do not in 
the»selves tell us very such about the performance of Aboriginal students. 
Of aore ^portance is the distribution of scores, and how this distribution 
cofl^ares wrth that of other groups. 

In order to examine the distribution of scores the percentage of 
Aboriginal and non<^Aborigina! students falling into five main categories 
based on stanines or percentiles was calculated. In the case of the 
Progressive Matrices tests the categories were bas^ on percentile levels, 
while yi the case of the achievciaont tests the categories were based on 
stanine levels. The five main categories distinguished were as follow^: 

1 Very poor (stanine level I, expected frequency 4 per cent; or 
percentile levels 0 to S, expected frequency 5 per cent), 

2 * Below average (stanine levels 2 and 3, expected frequency 19 per cent; 

or percentile levels 6 to 25, expected freqiiency 20 per cent). 

3 Average (stanine levels 4, 5 and 6, expected frequency 54 per cent; 
* or percentile levels 26 to 75, expected frequency 50 per cent). 

4 Above average (stanine levels 7 and 8, expected frequency 19 per cent; 
or percentile levels 76 to 95, expected frequency 20 per cent). 

5 Superior (stanine 1ev<^l 9, expected frequency 4 per cent; or 
percentile levels over 95, expected frequency 5 per cent). 

In the case of the Coloured Progressive Matrices test, the percentile • 
levels are based on tjhe standardization sample tested in Dumfries, Scotland 
in }949 (Raven, 1965). In the case of the Standard Progressive Matrices 
test, the percentiles are based on Australian norms obtained from a 
standardization sample of Melbourne children tested in 1955 and 1956 (ACER, 
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Figure 3.3 Distribation of Scores According to Stanine or Perc entile 
Categor ies on Stanciard Progressive Matrices Test and on 



Arithmetic Te^s; Grade 4^d Grade 6 (For key see Figure 3.2} 
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195S). In the case of the Metropolitan Achievra^nt Tests used at the Grade 
2 level, the stanines are those derived from the Aserican Grade 1 norm 
- sM|)le» while in the case of the achievezaent tests used at the Grade 4 and 
GraJe 6 levels the stanines are based on Victorian norms obtained from 
representative samples of Victorian children tested in 1970 and 1^71. 
\ ' • 

The distribution of scores in the five categories distinguished for the 
Aboriginal group, the non -Aboriginal group, and a random sample of Australian 
children attending Melbourne schools (de Leros^ 197S) *at each ^ade level is 
shown in Fijfire 3.2. Figure 3.3 and Figtire 3.4. The distribution of 
sc4^tes at the Grade 2 level Is stown in Figure 3.2, the distribution of 
scores on the Standard Progressive Matrices test and on vhe arithmetic tests 
for the Grade 4 and Grade 6 groups is shown in Figure 3.3, while fhe 
distribution of scores on the language-based achiev^ent tests for the Grade 
4 and Grade 6 groups is siuiwn in Figure 3.4* The parallel tests for the Grade 
4 and Grade 6 groups are presented opposite each other to show the trend on 
each test from Grade 4 to Grade 6. 

The distribution of scores on the Coloured Progressive Matrices test at 
the Grade 2 level shows an approximately normal distribution for the Melbourne 
sai^ple ar^d the non-Aboriginal comparison group, with so^e trend- for slightly 
more cases than expected in the above average categories. In the Aboriginal 
group the trend is for more cases than ejgppet^S^in the below average 
.^categories and fewer than expected in the above average categories. There 
are however a small proportion of Aboriginal children in the superior category 
and a nim^^er in the above average category. 

On the Metropolitan Achievement Tests there are a much higher proportion 
of children than expected in the above average categories in the Melbourne 
group and in the non-Atniriginal comparison group. These stanine categories 
are based on the American Grade 1 norms, ^d these tests are therefore . * 
relatively easy for our Grade 2 samples. The Aboriginal children also show 
a higher proportion of cases than expected in the above average categories 
on the mrd knowledge and word discrimination tests, but on the reading te^t 
the scores of the Aboriginal children tend to concentrate in«the average 
category, while on the arithmetic test the majority of scores ate in the 
average or below average categories. 

If the Metropolitan Achievement Tests are regarded more as criterion ref- 
erenced tests than as norm referenced te'sts for our Grade 2 samples, qnd if the 
criterion of satisfactory performance is taken as performance at or afbove 
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Figure 3.4 Distribution of Scores Ac cording to Stanine Categories on 

Social Studies Tests and Listening Test : 'Gr ade 4 and Grade 6 
(For key see Figure 3. 2) . 
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the fpurth staninc level on the Asaerican norms (i.e. in the average category 
QT above), then it can be seen that all except a few of the Melbourne 
children in the case of the reading and arithmetic tests have achieved a 
satisfactory level of performance, but a niaaber of children in the 
AboriGisal non -Aboriginal groups have not achieved this level of 
jierforaance, particularly on the arithmetic test where approximately 40 per • 
ctnt of the Aboriginal children and 15 per cent of the non-Aboriginal 
children are achieving at a below average level. * ' 

Scores on t^ Standard Progressive Matrices test at the Grade 4 and 
Grade 6 levels show s(^e trend for a higher proportion of cases than expected 
in the above, average categories in the Melbourne sample and in the non- 
Aboriginal comparison group, but a higher proportion of cases than expected 
in the below average categories in the Aboriginal group. Relatively few 
Aboriginal children score in the above average category on the Standard 
Progressive , Matrices test, and there are no Aboriginal children in the 
superior category. 

Scores on the computation test follow approximately the expected 
distribution for the Melbourne and nun-Aboriginal comparison groups, but 
there are a higher proportion of Aboriginal children than expected in the 
below average categories on this test. There is particularly a very marked 
increase in the number Qf Aboriginal children in the very poor category from 
Grade 4 tt> Grade 6, and at the Grade 6 level this category has in fact the 
highest proportion of cases in the Aboriginal sample (39 per cent). This 
indicates a lack of progress in the mastery of computation skills in the 
Aboriginal children from Grade 4 to Grade 6, and suggests that much more 
attent^ion needs to be paid to the teaching of ba*^c number skills to 
Aboriginal children M the upper jirimary levejl. A few of the Aboriginal 
children dp however reach the above average or superior levels on the 
computation test* 

■^ 

Oi}, the money test the scores of the Aboriginal children also tend to , 
concentrate in the^average and ^elow average , categories, while the scores 
of the Melbourne and non-Aboriginal 'comparisqn groups tend to be distributed 
over the ^ur higher catego'ries at the Grade 4 level, and to concentrate in 
the average oitegory at the Grade 6 level. There tpnds to be a higher 
proper! ion'^of cases in the below average categories than in the above average 
categoriM in the non^-Aborigii^l samples at the Grade 6 level on the m>ney 
;test, particularly in the case of the non-Aboriginal comparison group* 



Table 3,9 Correlatiens between Test Scores: Grade 2 



A&original Grovqp Non-Aboriginal Groi^) 
N«S4 N«54 





CRM 


MAT I 


NAT 2 


MAT 3 


CPM 


MAT I 


MAT 2 MAT 3 




/i 

.34* 








.38** 






Wfl 2 


.19 


.80** 






.20 


.35** 




MKT 3 


.24 


.66** 


.71**' 




.55** 


.80** 


.31* 


MAT 4 


.52** 


.61** 


.47** 


.65** 


.51** 


.67** 


.33* .73** 



* Significant at .05 level ** Significant a't .01 level 



On the language-based achievement tests Cthe social studies v^ord 
iknaitfledge test, the social studies cosprehension test and the listening 
test) the sco/es of the Melbourne group tend to folloi^ approximately the 
expected distribution^ while the scores of the non-Aboriginal comparison 
group tend to show a rather higher proportion of 'cases than expected in the 
be^ow average categories. The scores of the Aboriginal children tend to 
ccmeentrate in the average and below average categories, and only a few of 
the Aboriginal children score in the above average csteeories on these test 5; 
The only^above average scores occur in ^he social studies word knowledge 
test and the social studies comprehension test at the Grade 6 level* There 
are no marked changes in the distribution of scores from Grade 4 to Crade 6. 

The distributions of scores over the various tests indicate that re la- 
tively few of the Aboriginal children score iiS the above average categories, 
particularly on the language-based achievement tests. The majority of Abor- 
iginal children score in the average or below average categories, lut a 
relatively high proportion of Aboriginal children score in the very poor 
category, particularly on the achievement tests at the Grade 4 and Grade 6 
levels.'' This distribution of scores for the Aboriginal group does indicate 
a disproportionate number of Aboriginal children with learning difficulties 
at the upper primary level. 

Correlations between tests 
« 

The correlations between test scores for the Aboriginal and non-Aboritiinal 
groups at each grade level are sbown in Tables 3.9 to 3,11. 

At the Grade 2 level the pattern of correlations between test scores 
for the Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal groups tends to be different. The 
word discrimination test {MAT 2) correlates more highly with the other 
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# Table 3.10 Correlations between Tegt Scores: Grade 4 





Aboricinal Craim 


Non-Aboriginal Group 


Teats 


SPH SSW SSC LIST AM 4 


SPM SS» SSC LIST AM 4 


SSV 


.16 


.41** 


ssc 


.11 .SI** 


.51**.72** 


LIST 


.40**.4l**.44** 


.SS**.S9**.75** 


AM 4 


.SO* .62**.40**.3S* 


.24 .47**.S7**.44** 


AM S 
* 


.30* .60**,57**.5l** .74«* 


.56**. 71**. 72**. 59** .65%« 



Significant at .01 level 



achievewnt tests in the Aboriginal group than in the non-Aboriginal_ group, 
but the c'drrelations between the other achieveaent tests tends to be higher 
ini.the non-Aboriginal group. This suggests that the word discrimination test 
taps an ijiportant ability in the Aboriginal group but not in the non- 
Aboriginal group. This could be because the aajority of the non-Aborigintl 
students are able to succeed on this test, so that this test is no longer 
discriminating for this group. 

Correlations between the word discrinination test (MAT 2) and the 
Coloured Progressive Matrices test are not significant in either group, 
and in the case of the Aboriginal group the correlation between the Coloured 
Progressive Matrices test and the reading test (MAT 3) is also not signifi- 
cant. However, correlations between the Coloured Progressive Matrices^ test 
awJ the arithaetic test CMAT 4) are significant for both groups. This 
suggests that in the case of the Aboriginal group non-verbal ability 

Table 3.11 Correlations between Test Scores; Grade 6 

^ i . . 

Aboriginal Group Non-Aboriginal Group 



Tests 


SPM 


SSW 


SSC 


LIST 


AM4 


SPM SSW 


SSC 


LIST 


AM4 


ssir 


.64»* 










.57 ** 








ssc 


.56** 


.8?* 








.61 ** .84»* 




• 




LIST 


.65** 


.59** 


.62.** 






.57** .84** 


.76** 






AM4 


.46** 


.70** 


.61** 


.68** 




.S3** ,77** 


.66** 


.62** 




AMS 


.63** 


.77** 


.70** 


.68** 


.80** 


.55** .82** 


.73** 


.73** 


.79*' 



** Significant at .01 level 



as assessed by the Coloured Progressive ^!atrices test is roorj? closely . 
related to achicvwent in arithaetic than in reading, Uxt in the jaon- 
Aboriginal group achievement in both reading and arithmetic is related to 
the level of non-verbal ability as assessed by the Coloured Progressive 
Matrices test. 

There is soae trend in both groups for the correlations between the 
achievement tests to be higher than the correlations between the achievement 
tests and the general' ability test, excluding correlations between the word 
discriaination test (MAT 2) and the other achievement tests in the non- 
Aboriginal group. 

At the Grade 4 level the correlations between the tests tend to be 
higher for the non-Aboriginal group than for the Aboriginal group. Correla- 
tions between the computation test (AM 4) and the other tests tend to be 
lower than the correlations between the other achievement tests, particularly 
in the non^Aboriginal group. In the Aboriginal group, the correlations 
between the Staridard Progressive Matrices test and the other tests are lower 
than the case of the non- Aboriginal group, and the correlations between 
this test and the social studies ^^rd knowledge and comprehension tests are 
not significant for the Aboriginal group. In the non-^Ahbriginal group there 
is also so»e trend for the correlations between the Standard Progressive 
Matrices and the other tests to be lower than the correlations between the 
alrhievement tests. 

At the Grade 6 level the pattern of correlations is similar for both " 
the Aboriginal and the non-Aboriginal groups. In both groups there is some 
trend for the correlations between the Standard Progressive Matrices test 
and the other tests to be lower thaft the correlations between the achievissent 
tests, and in the Aboriginal group there is some trend for the correlations 
between the listening test and the other achievement tests to be lower than 
the correlations between the other achievement test«. 

In general, the correlations between the achievement tests and the 
general ability test are lower than the correlations between the achievement 
tests. The pattern of correlations between the tests tends to vary for the 
Aboriginal and the non-Aboriginal groups, particularly at the Grade 2 jmd 
Grade 4 levels. 

Relationship between background factors and test performance 

A study of the relationship between background factors and test performance 

was also undertaken by means of correlations and multiple regression analyses 
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Table 3.12 Correlations between Test Scores and Background Variables 



AtH>riginal Group 



/ 



Non-Aboriginal Group 







Sex 








Sex 






Background 


Father' s 


F*l 




Days 


Father's 


F-1 




Days 


Variables 


Occupation 


M»2 




Absent 


Occupation 


H'2 


Age , 


Absent 


uxMue 4r 


















CPM 


-.37* 


.22 


-.05 


.13 . 


-.48*»" 


.01 


.06 


.04 


HAT I 


-.14 


-.19 


-.12 


.02 


-.44*^' 


-.03 


.12 


.05 


wa 2 


-.06 


-.12 


-.36*« 


' .00 


-.32* 


.07 


.'23 


-.03 


MAI 3 


-.19 


-.oz 


-.24 


-.04 


-.35* 


-.06 


.16 


-.07 


MAT 4 


-.39* 


-.01 


-.03 


-.04 


-.36* 


.05 


.15 


-•03 


vrtfoe 


















SPM 


.12 


.12 


.06 


- 

-.14 


- 

-.11 


.12 


-.15 


.18^ 


SSW 


.12 


.04 


-.17 


-.06 


-.16 


.04 


-.29* 


.10 


SSC 


.15 


-.10 


.07 


i.03 


-.25 


-.05 


-.21 


.06 


List 


.28 


.04 


-.03 


-.14 


-.37* 


.03 


-.02 


.11 


AM 4 




24 


- i Ifi 


- 20 


_ 5ft . 
■ 


1 1 
.11 




- (Id 


AM 5 


.26 


.10 


-.20 


-.18 


-.22 


-.08 


-.25 


.23 


Grade 6 


















SPM 


-.36* 


.11 


-.37»* 


-.25 


-.41** 


.10 


.13 


-.31* 


SSW 


-.03 


-.13 


-.23 


-.i7 


-.41** 


.04 


.25 


-.01 


SSC 


.28 


-.19 


-.04 


-.16 


-.31 


-.13 


-.16 


-.10 . 


List 


-.21 


.06 


-.20 


-.35* 


-.38* 


.13 


-.20 


-.13 


AM 4 


.04 


-.18 


-.31* 


-.34* 


-.12 ■ 


-.13 


-.40»* 


-.06 


AM 5 


-.01 


-.10 


-;38»* 


-.25 


-.28 


-''.Ol 


-.23 


-.19 



Significant at «0S level 



Significant at -01 level 



The background factors used in these analyses iirere father's occupational 
ranking » sex, age, and number of days absent. 

The correlations between the background variables and test scores are 
shown in Table 3.12. Father's occupational ranking is more closely related 
to test performance in the case of the ndn-Aboriginal stiuients than in the 
case of the Aboriginal students. The correlations between father's 
occupational ranking and test score arei:K)st marked at the Grade 2 level in 
the noH'-Aboriginal group^ where all test scores correlate significantly with 
occt^tional ranking. At the Grade 4 level in the non-Aboriginal group only 
the listening test shows a significant correlation with occupational ranking, 
while at the Grade 6 level the Standard Progressive Matficeis' test, the social 
studies word knowledge te^st and the ©oney test (AM 5) correlate significantly 
with father's occupation. 
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T*Me S.IS Residts of ttaltiple Reiaression Analyses 

Beta Weights for eacft Predictor 





Grade ^ Father's 
mj4 . " Occupational 
Test Group ' Ranking 


Sex 
F-1 
M«2 


Age 


Number 
' of Days 
Absent 


Multiple 
Correlation 
Coefficient 




Grade 2 

CPM Aborigiiyii - 

Non*Aboriginal 


-•50** 


.18 

-.07 


.00 

- .04 . 


.09 
.uu 


.42* 


. ■ 


wet I Aboriginal 

tkm-AboriginAl 


-.is 

-*43** - 


-.10 


-.03 
.12 


-.02 

-.03 


.26 
.46* 




HAT 2 Aboriginal 

Non*Aboriginal 


-.07 
-.27* 


-.09 
.03 


-.20 
.22 


-.05 
-.06 


.24 
.39 




. MAT 3 Aboriginal 

fton-Aboriginal 


-.20 . 
-.34* 


-,.03 
-.14 


-.16 
.15 


-.02 
-.14 


.25 
" .42* 




^ MAT 4 Aboriginal 

Non^-Aboriginal 


-.43** 

-.34? 


■ -.10 
-.02 


.06 
.15 


-.14 
-.08 


.41* 
.40 




CradQ 4 

SFM Aboriginal 

tton-Abotiginal 


.14 

-.11 


.09' 
. 15 


.13 

- .20 


-.28 
- .ud 


.31 

25 




SSW Aboriginal 

Non^AtK>riginal 


.12 
•'.17 


■ .05 
.09 


-.13 

^ . 33 


.10 

- . Uo 


.i8i 


• 


SSC At»original 

Non-Aboriginal 


.15 
-.28* 


-.11 
.02 


.04 
-.29 . 


-.08 

.Ul 


.19 

. 




List Aboriginal 
(Rc) Non* Aboriginal 


.37** 

-.30* 


-.03 
.15 


-.07 
-.11 


-.26 
.16 


.46* 
.35 




^ List Aboriginal 
^ (Rf) ^Jon-Aboriginal 


.10 
-.42** 

* 


.09 
.03 


.04 

-.15 


--.09 
-.01 


.16 
.44* 




AM 4 Aboriginal 

Non -Aboriginal 


.IS 
-.26 


.23. 


-.10 

-.18 


-.22 
-.05 


.40 
.33 


• 


AH 5 AbotifllM 

^ton -Aboriginal 


.28* 

-.25 


-.10 
.00 


-.11 
- . 30* ' 


-.12 
■ .07 


.35 
.39 


• 


Grade 6 

. SPK Aboriginal ♦ 

Non-Aboriginal 


-.25 
-.42** . 


.05 
.01 


-.17 

.06 


-.19 

- . 19 


.43* . 

AC* 


J 


SSW Aboriginal 

Iton-Aboriginal ' 


-.02 
-.40** 


->f09 
-.03 


-.03 
-.28* 


-.20 
. 03 


.25 




SSC Aboriginal 

Non-Aboriginal 


-.35 


-.04 

- .20 


-.Ql 
-.11 


-.19 
-.09 


.35 




List Aboriginal 
CRc) Non-Aborigifial 


-.09 
-.24 


-.02 


.02 
-.23 


-.47** 
-.09 


.49* 
.59 




List Aboriginal 
(Hx} «on-nDvrig*Ti»i 


-.14 
-.39** 


.18 

.02 


.06 
-.22 


-.28 
-.17 


.36 
.47* 




1^ 4 Atxsriginal 

Non«Aboriginal 


.10 
-.14 


-.07 
-.14 


-.11 -.33* 
-.36** -.09 


.38 
.41 




AM 5 Aboriginal 

Non-Aboriginal 


.05 
-.29* 


-.0-! 
-.06 


-,06 
r.28* 


-.27 
-.09 


. 28 

.41 




* Significant at ,05 level 


** Significant at .01 


level 
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In the Aboriginal group the Colourerf^Mgressive Matrices test and the 
arithaetic test CMAT 4) correlate significJntly with father's occupatiofial 
ranking at the Grade 2 level, while the score on the Standard Progressive 
Matrices test correlates significantly with father's occupation at the Grade 
6 level. There are no significant correlations between Jtest score and 
father's occupation at the Grade 4 level in the Aboriginal group, but there 
|s a consistent triHid for, children from lower occupational backgrounds to 
score higher. s 

Sex does not correlate significantly with-test performance in either 
group at any grade level. 

There is some trend fpr negative correlations between age and test 
performance in both groups, particularly at the Grade 6 level. That is to 
say, the older children are showing lower scores. These correlations are 
significant on the word discrimination test (MAT 2) in the Aboriginal Grade 
2 group, the social studies word knowledge test in^the non-Aboriginal Grade 
4 gtoup, the Standard Progressive Matrices test and the arithmetic tests 
(AM 4 and AM S) in the Aboriginal Grade 6 group, and the computation test 
(AM 4) in the non- Aboriginal Grade 6 group. 

There is also soae trend for negative correlations between number of 
days absent and test performance in the Aboriginal Grade 6 group, lower 
scores being associated with a higher nusiber of absences. These correlations 
are significant on the listening and computation te^s. There is also a 
significant negative correlation between number of days absent and score on 
the Standard Progressive Matrices test in the non-Aboriginal Grade 6 group. 
Correlations between number of days absent and test scores are not signifi- 
cant at the other grade levels. 

The results of the smiltiple regression analyse^ applied to the 
Aboriginal and non-Aooriginal groups on each test at each grade level are 
shown in Table 3.13. In each case the criterion was test score, and the 
predictors were father's occupational ranking, sex, age and jiumber of days 
absent. 

In the case of the listening test at the Grade 4 and the Grade 6 levels, 
the regression analyses were applied to the two sub-scores of the listening 
test, the receptive sub-score and the reflective sub-score. In previous 
a»aiyse$ only the total score on the listening test has been used. While 
the correlations between scores on the two sub-scores and between scores on 
the sub-scores and total scores are generally high, there are some » 
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T«1>1« S.14 ComlfttI 


MS hmtM 






B the 1969 ' 


rests wat 


1 tbe 1971 


Tests: A 


















1971 Tests 






1969 Tests* 


M 


CM 


•MT 1 


IMT 2 


MT 3 


NAT 4 

• 




IS 

M 


HQ 


.73»* 


.80** 


.75** 


' .62- 


OiMUl Se»l«4 Sm«) 




1 










fWT fBftif Scow) . 




to 


.50 


.62* 


.62* 


.44 


rrvT (IQ Scoce) 


12 


.26 


.43 


.59* ' 


.52 


.47 


CPWiTstioa ot: 












.41 


(Imatity 


16 


.35 


.21 


.17 






III 




.30 ' 


.39 


.40 


.17 


16 




.38 


.31 


.06 


.16 














.32 




16 


.46 


.40 




.39 


■o«ta Test: 














R»rt 1 


11 


.23 


.30 










11 


.44 


.77* 


.60 


.34 


.83** 




11 


.36 


• .62* 


.60 


.45 


.81** 
















1 


15 


.20 




.33 


(17 




Rwt 2 


15 


.26 




.20 






P»rt 3 


IS 


.47 


.10 


.14 


.08 


.37 


Pftrt 4 


' 15 


.51 


-.18 


-.21 


-.19 


.27 



* Sifftificaat st .05 level Sigsificsat at .01 level 



Table 3. 15 CoCTelstioas b stw e en Pcrforiice <m the 1969 Tests nd the 1971 
TMts; ittPri£iB»l Gtfeile 4 sirf Grmd« 6 Gnx^ ^ 



1971 Tests 



19^ Tests 


li 


SFN 


SSV 


ssc 


List 


AM 4 


AN 5 


ITFA 

(Mran Seeled Scbre) 


14 


.24 


.68* 


.70** 


.41 


.77** 


.72** 


KVT (IM Score) 
PfVr (IQ Score) 


15 
IS 


-.01 
.02 


.35 

.55 


.36 

.28 


.74** 


.33 
.39 


.43 

.53 


Ce»«rvati(» of: 
QDBBtltjr 
r Leaftii 
Area 


25 
25 
25 


.28 

.15 
-.01 


.52* 

.16 
.26 


.47* 

.51* 

.23 


.59** 

.39 

.24 


^37 

.51* 

.57** 


.35 
.35 
.44 


Co«biaed CcnservstiOT 
SeoTe (<^) 


25 


.18 


.40 


-47* 


.49* 


.57** 


.46* 



^ ■ ■ — Ir* 

^igsificsnt st .05 level Significant at .01 level 
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diffftrances im the patteni of coml«tiOBS beturan the »sh-^s<^^ Vhe 
total score aad bct t icc i i the sid^-scores sad fatlMir's occt^ticmal ranking in 
the AboriflBJil aod ooo-Aborisiul groups mad at the Grade 4 and Grade 6 levels. 
For this veasoo the n^ressloo analyse were applied to the sub-scores of the 
listeaiag test rather thaa to the total score oo the listening test* 

The restilts of tte r^^ssicm analyses iladicate that the background 
variables takeo together dion a significant correlatira with test score mi 
ffl«e of the tests but not ne c ess arily on all the tests. The background variable 
that generally contributes aost to the overall correlation is father's 
occupational ranking, liit at the Grade 6 level mwiier of days absent and age 
dp contribute significantly to the overall correlation in som cases. The 
cotttributioa of father*s ocoqiational r^ing to the overall correlation with 
test score tends to be greater in the non-Aboriginal sample than in the 
Aboriginal saaple, and in the Aboriginal saaple the significant contribution 
of father's occs^iational ranking to test score is not always in the expected 
4|||directkin, particularly at the^rade 4 level. The less aarked relationship 
between father's occi^tiimal ranking and test score in tl^ case of the 
Aboriginal group can probably be attributed to the limited range of occupa- 
tional rankings in the Aboriginal group, aost children coning fron unskilled 
or seni*skilled backgrmaids* 

Correlations betwewi langu a ge and conceptual skills and 
p Mte r school achiewsnent 

Smm o^ the Aboriglttal children tested in tte 1971 prisary school testing 
prc^^n4 i»re als0 included in the earlier study of the language and conceptual 
^ills of Abor|tginal priaary school childr^ uiHlertaken by Bruce and Itoigeveld 
in 1969 (Brucc^, Hengeveld and Radford. 1971). ^ This provided an opportunity 
for ceaparing the early language and omceptual skills of Aboriginal children 
with tteir later school achievement. Nhile the nunber of children on vhon 
inforaation fron both studies ras available was saall/ it was ttought useful 
to look at the correlations between scores on the earlier language and con- 
' ceptual tests and later school performance in order to identify the early 
skills which are related to later sctool achievement. 

Correlations between scores tm the 1969 tests and the 1971 tests are 
showa in Tidile 3.14 for the Grade 2 group and T^ble 3.i5 for the Grade 4 and 
Grade 6 sables. The tests given in the 1969 study included the Illinois ' 
^t of Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA), the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test . 
(PWHt the Bc^lBi Test of Basic Cmn^eptSp and the Assessment of Children's 
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Unguage Coaprehension^CACU:) . In addition, a series of Piagetian . 
conservation tests were adoinistered. These included conservation of 
quantity, weight, volume, length, area and number. However, the number of 
children tested on the weight, voluoe and number tests was very small and 
these correlations are therefore not reported. 

The test that correlated aost highly with later tbhool achievement was 
the ITPA. This test showed high correlations with later achievement on the 
Hetropolitan Achieveaent Tests at the Grade 2 level.' and also correlated 
highly with achievesent on the social studies word knowledge and comprehension 
tests and the arithmetic tests at the Grade 4 and Grade 6 levels. 

-An analysis of the correlations between scores on the various sub-tests 
bf the ITPA and later achievestent was also imdertaken. These results are 
not reported here, but are presented in detail in an earlier report tde Lemos, 
1972). These correlations indicated that the ITPA sub-tests did not 
correlate equally well with later achievement. The sub-test showing tie 
nost consistent correlation With later achievement was the auditory assoc- 
iation sub-test, a verbal analogies test including items similar to the type 
of itSa often included in general ability .tests and assessing mainly 
reasoning ability. The grammatic closure sub-test also showed consistent 
correlations with later achievement, particularly at the Grade 4 and Grade 
6 levels. ''This is a test of grammatic constructions, involving mainly the 
formation of plurals, verb transformations, and use of comparative terms. 
Other sub-tests showing some correlations with later achievement were, the 
visual sequential memory, test, the visual association test, the visual 
closure test and the visual reception test. Sub-tests showing relatively 
low correlations with later achievement were the auditory reception test, 
thb visual expression test, the manual expression test, and the auditory 
sequential memory test (d'igit span memory). 

The PPVT showed some correlation with later school achievement, 
particularly on the word discrimination and reading tests at the Grade 2 
level and the listening test at the Hrade 4 and Grade 6 levels. 

Correlations between scores on the conservation tests and latqr school 
achievement were not significant at the Grade 2 level, but conservation scores 
showed significant correlations with some of the later achievement tests at 
the Grade 4 and Grade 6 levels. The lack of correiatioiva't the Grade 2 
level would be due to the fact that these children would 'have been too young 
to have reached the level of conservation when they were tested in 1969, 
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Table 3.16 Correlations betygen Perforaance on the 1969 Tests and Teachers 
Rating of PFtforaance in 1971: Total Aboriginal Sample 



Psychol ingui Stic Test Language Tests .Concept Tests 



ITPA {N-69) 




PPVT (N-53) 




Conservation 


Tests 


CN-74] 


Mean Scaled Score: 




Verbal IQ 




Quantity 




.47** 


Sub-tests: 








Length 




.54** 


Auditory Reception 


41** 


ACLC {N-36) 




Area t 

Cofltbitiea 




.41** 


Visual Rficentinn 




Part 1 




Score 




Auditory Association 


.59** 


Part 2 


.02 


(QLA) - 




.48** 


Visual Association 


.44** 


Part 3 


,19 








Verbal Expression 


.35** 


Part 4 


.16 


Boehia Test 


{N«16) 




Manual Expression 


.41** 






Part 1 




.25 


Granaatic Closure 


.60** 






p»r:t 2 




.25 


Visual Closure 


.^** 




<• 








Auditory Sequential 


.42** 












Meaory 














Visual Sequential 


.42*" 



























Significant at .01 level 



and the conservation tests would therefore not have been discriminating since 
mn/;t or all of the children would have been non-conserver^. 

Scores on the Boehm test showed moderate correlations with later school 
achievement at the Grade 2 level, but the four parts of the Assessment of 
• Children's Language Cocprehcnsion test did not show significant correlations 
with later achievement. This is not sui^jrising in view of the fact that 
this test assesses basic language structures normally achieved at the rge 
of 4 or 5 years, and the majority of the Aboriginal children tested in 1969 
achieved near perfect scores on this test. Correlations between the Boehm 
and the ACLC tests and performance at the Grade 4 and Grade 6 levels were 
not calculated because of the small number of children at these grade levels 
who were tested on the Boehm and the ACLC tests in 1969. 

In addition to the correlations between scores^ on the 1969 tests and 
scores on the 1971 tests, correlations were also calculated betveen scores 
on the 1969 tests and teacher's rating of performance in 1971 » as obtained 
from the primary school survey study. Data from this survey provided a 
larger sample of children on whom information was available in 1969 and also ^ 
in 1971 • These' correlations are shown in Table 3.16. 

These correlations between the 1969 test data and teacher's assessment 
of later school achievetsent indicate significant correlations between per- 
formance on the ITPA test and later school achievement, and also between 
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perforwrace-M the PPVT and the c^nservatim tests and later school 
achieveaent. Scores on the Boeha test did not correlate sigoif icaotly with 
the later teacher assessments, Hwever, this correlation is hased cm only 
a saall mariier of Vases, and the raw 'score on the Boetyi test ^nes not allow 
for differences in the age of the children tested. The scores on the ACLC 
test also did not correlate significantly with the later teacher assesswnts*^ 
As previously indicated* this test was not dis^:rininating at the age level 
at lAicb it was a^nister^» the Majority of the Aboriginal children tested 
obtaining ffcar perfect scores. 

The correlations between the 1969 tests and later school' achiev»ent 
as assessed by teachers and us wasured by achievoMnt tests therefore 
indicate that th^language and conceptual abilities assessed in 1969 are 
generally related to later school achievement. The 1969 test idiich shcmed 
the Bost wtrked relationship with later achiev»ait was the ITPA test* with 
the various sid>-t»ts of this test sbmiing different levep of correlation 
with later achievnrat. # ^ . 

The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test and the conservation tests were 
also related to later ^bievcment, and %'m Bodlui test w^ related to achieve- 
ment at the Grade 2 level. HMever* performance on the Asscssi^it of 
Children's Language Comprehension was not related to la|ier sctmt achievement. 

The language and oinceptual skills ^i^pad by the ^TPA test, the PPVT 
and the conservation tests are therefore signif icantly| related to scliool 
iichievewMit^ and tht conclusiOT of Bruce « Hengeveid a^ Radford (1971) 
that the hfmf^ryp in linguistic and conceptual skills revealed by these 
tests would significantly affect the children's later achievai»nt in school 
is therefore confirmed. 

Rmaults on Teachers Questionnaire 

In addition to the testing, teacl^rs were asked to Complete a questionnaire 
for each of tto students in the saiqple. This <{uest!iofviaire included the 
teacher's assessment of the student's performance |n four basic subject areas 
(readings arltlmietic, social studies and written expression), an assessment 
of the student's ftnergl ability level, and a behaviour questionnaire listing 
a number of descriptive statements about student behaviour, the teachers 
being asked to mark those statements which they ttM>ught could be applied to 
describe the behaviour of the student concerned. ^ 
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TAU 3.17 Teacher** AasysMwnts of PerfoTwmcg in the Biwic Subject iCreas 
yad Ottcreli Ability Level: Percwataie of Studcats in each ^ 



Aboriginal GroiLip 
<li-lSO) 



Subject 



Very Very 
Poor Poor Average Good Good 



Non-Abbriginal Group 
(li»lSO) 

Very Very 
Poor Poor Average Good Good 



BtaiHin 


24 


SO 


28 


14 


S 


8 


21 


29 


18 


24 


Arittaetic 


27 


29 


29 


10* 


5 


7 


23 


29 


23 


18 


Social Studies 


16 


24 


43 


14 


3 


S 


14 


41 


22 


18 


Krittea 

E^n«iiSioa 


27 


ai 


31 


12 


3 


6 


26 


3D 


22 


16 


Overall ^Ability 
Ratiag 


10 


39 


42 


7 


1 


6 


18 


48 


20 


9 



\ 



THe p«rcaitaf# of Aboriginal and ocni-Aboriginal students in each of the 
teachor assessMit categories in the basic s^ject ar^s and in the overall 
ability rating are shoifa>in Tkble 3.17. A high proportion of Aboriginal 
students iiere assessed in the 'verjr poor* category in the basic sidr:ect areas* 
particularly in reading, arithnetic and written expression vhere approa- 
iflitely oooH^rter of the Aboriginal students i^re classified as *very poor'. 
Relatiirely fev of the Aboriginal students vere classified in the *&»od< 
and the *very good^ categi»les. In the non-Aboriginal group* tm the other 
hand* a nuch higlMnr proportion of students were classified in the 'very good' 
category t »d relatively fev students wre classified as 'very poor'« 

- A comparison of the teacher ratings of overall perforwuce for the 
Morigiaal saaple with the ratings for the total Abori^iMl primary school 
population obtaiaed in the prinary school survey is shown in Tuble 3.18. 
Ihe distribution of ratings for these SMples suggests that the Aboriginal 
aaaple t^ted is pvrteblj • ^ir^ representatpce sanple of Aboriginal 
prinary sehtel students in Victoria* since thb pn^iortion of students 
claaaified in each cat^ory is similar for the um smqples. The total 
Aboriginal prinary s^ool poi^ation does however tend to have rather nora 
cases in the tno eattrette categories (i.e. eitf^ *very poor' or 'ver/ good'}s 
l%is amid be imc^30 there is a ^oi^ probability of the nore eatreM cases 
being found In the snaller population tested. It could also be due to the 
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Tible 3.18 R tsuUs of Behaviour Questionnairfe: Percentase of Abori ginal and 
M^M^.i^n rlginal Students to w^m Descrip t ive ^teas AppUe4 . 
. SlknificaKce Level oi' Dit ' lberences in M^ gn Scores, on each ^Tt em 



ttea 



Percentage of Students 
To Who» Descriptions 
Applied 

Aboriginal Non-Aboriginal 
(N'lSO) (N«150) 



Level ,of 
Significarice 
for Differ- 
ence in Mean 
Score on Iteo 



1 Tries hard and always nakes an 
effort 

2 Gets on well with the other 
cMldren in the class 

3 See As to be rather shy and with- 
drawn, and keeps to hiaself 

4 Does not se^ to care if he fails 
or succeeds in his sd^^l work 

Is neat and tidy in his work 

Is apatheHc toward his school work 

Often seeas tired and listless in 
class ; 

Is eager and enthusiastic 



5 
6 

7 

S 
9 

10 

11 



Concentrates well on things ho enjoys 
doihg 

Does not sees tb ^xTlble to concent 
trate on anything for long periods 

Is easily distracted by other 
children 

12 Is disruptive in class 

13 Behaves well in class 

14 Is difficult tto control 

15 Is brigiit but lazy 

16 Is not very bright but works hard and 
does well in his school work 

17 lacks self-confidence 

18 Gives up easily ^ 
19 
20 
21 
22 



Is careless in his work 

Likes to draw attention to himself 

Seems restless and overactive 

Seeas to be very keen to succeed 
in his school *fork 



S9 

65 
27 

. 23 
44 
21 

23 
24 

SS 

37 

40 
\,13 
66 
4 
4 

14 
36 
32 

29 
14 
9 



33 
27 
54 



23 Is easily upset when things "go wrong. 

24 Is always helpful and co-operative 

25 Likes to take part in school, act ivities 65 

26 Seens to be a leader, in the class 7 



68 

73 

11 

15 ' 

S5 

13 

9 
53 

69 

19 

33 
13 
69 
4 

2 

14 
17 
20 
22 
13 
10 

48 
23 
70 
71 
18 



< .001 



< .01 

< .001 

< .0| 

< .01 



< .001 

< .05 



< .01 



* .01 



.01 
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Tabu 3.19 Coaparison of Teachor Ratings of OveraU Ferforaance for the 
Aboriginal SasKilc Tested and the Total Aborigina l P rimary ~ 
School Fopulation: Percentage of Students in eac!i Category 



Categories 



Group 



Very Below Above Very 

Poor . Average ' Average Average Good 



i 


Aboriginal sas^le 
tested 


10 


.39 


42 


7 


1 




Total Aboriginal 
priaary 'school 
population 


17 


36 


37 


10 


4 



.Slight difference in the terminplogy used in the two studies, which could - 
have affected teachers' categorization of the students. Nevertheless the 
siailarity of the distribution nver the five categories does indicate a 
consistency in. teachers' c^as-^ifications and a similarity in the ability 
level of the two sarq^les. This is important to note, since it adds to the 
confidence with which generalizations can be made from the sample tested to 
the Victorian Aboriginal primary school population as a whole. 

Behaviour questionnaire 

The results of the behaviour questionnaire are shown in Table 3«19. Each 
description ^is listed, and the percentage -<of cases in which the statejfieftt 
was said to apply in the case of the Aboriginal and the npr -Aboriginal 
students is indicated. The level of significance for the differences in 
mean score? on each item for the Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal groups is 
also shown. These significance levels are derived from. an- analysis of 
variaTKe applied to test the effects of group, sex and grade liuel oh each 
item. 

The descriptions 'shy and withdraim', 'tired and listless', 'not able 
to cone enjb rat e' , Ua^ ks self-confidence' and, 'gives up easily' were more 
likely to be considered applicable to Aboriginal students than to i\on- 
A^riginal students, while the descriptions 'eager and enthusiastic' , 
^concentrates well on things he enjoys doing' , 'keen to succeed', 'helpful 
and co-operative', and 'a leader in the class' were more likely to be con- 
sidered applicable to non-Aboriginal students. However, these differences 
should not lead one to overlook the fact that for a high proportion of 
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Aboriginal students the descfiptions 'gets on well with other children in 
th© class*, 'neat and tidy', 'concentrates well on things he enjoys doing', 
•behaves well in class', 'helpful and co-operative' and 'fikes to take part 
in school activities' were also considered to apply. While a higher propor- 
tion of Aboriginal children than non-AlKjriginal children do appear to show 
certain behaviour problems, the results of the behaviour questionnaire 
indicate that the aajority of the Aboriginal children are well adjusted and 
have a positive attitude to their work. ^ 

Sooe significant differences between the mean scores of girls and boys 
on the behaviour it^s were also found. The descriptions 'tries hard', 
♦neat and tidy', 'eager and enthusiastic', 'behaves well' and 'helpful and 
co-opera^tive' were ©ore likely to be applied to girls than^ to boys, while 
the descriptions 'does not care if he fails or succeeds', 'apathetic to 
school work'* 'coi^entratos well on things he enjoys doing', 'easily dis- 
tracted*, 'difficult to control', 'careless in his work', 'likes to draw 
attention to himself and 'restless and overactive' were i^re likely to be 
considered applicable to boys than to girls. These differences were con- 
sistent in the Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal groups. There was only one 
case in which a significant interaction effect for group and sex was found, 
and this was for the description 'easily upset', where it was found that 
this description was more likely to be applied to Aboriginal boys than to 
Aboriginal girls, but in the case of the non-Aboriginal group was more » 
likely to be applied to girls than to boys. 

There was- only one item on which there was a significant effect 
according to grade, and this was for the description 'behaves well in class', 
which was 5Jore likely to be applied to students in Grades 4 and 6 than to 
students in Grade 2. 

Scoring of items on the behaviour questionnaire 

The items on the behaviour questionnaire wt-re grouped into two main rate- 
gorie^: those referring to the student's attivude to work or academic 
application, and those referring to the student's social behaviour or social 
adjustnent. Within each of these categories the itens could be classified as 
positive ur' negative, depending on whether the descriptive statenent indicatsd 
a good attitude to work or good social adjustment, or a poo.- attitude to work 
or poor social adjustment. The items in each category were then scored. ^In 
the case of positive items, if the item was marked as applying to the ch\)^ 
it was scored one. if it was not marked as applying to the child it was 
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Table 3.20 Ac ademic Application and Social Adjustaent: Lifting of 
PSsitlve and Negative It^s in each Category 



Academic Application (12 it^sl 

fct j^g^ 

Positive Iteas . Number 

1 Tries hard and always sakes an effort (1) ' 

2 Is neat and tidy in his school work (5) 

3 Is eager and entlmsiastic (8) 

4 Concentrates well on things he enjoys doing (9) 

5 Is not very bright but words hard and do#»s well in his school work (16) 

6 Seems to be very keen to succeed in his school work (22) 

Negative It^s 

1 Does not seen to care if he fails or succeeds in his school work (4) 

2 Is apathetic toward his school work • S) 

3 Does not seem to be able to concentrate on anything for long 

periods (10) 

4 Is bright but lazy (15) 

5 Gives up easily (Igj 

6 Is careless in his work (19) 

Social Adjustment^ JJ>4>gfems) 

Positive Items 

1 Gets on well with the other children in the class (2) 

2 Behaves well in class (13) 

3 Is always helpful and co-operative (24) 

4 Likes to take part in school activities (25) 

5 Seems to be a leader in the class . (26) 

Negative Items 

1 Seems to be rather shy and withdrawn « and keeps to himself (3) 

2 Often se^s tired and listless in class (7) 

3 Is easily distracted by other children i (11) 

4 Is disruptive in class (12) 

5 Is difficult to control » , (14) 

6 Lacks self -confidence (17) 

7 Likes to draw attention to himself (20) 

8 Seems restless and over active (21) 

9 Is easily upset when things go wrong i (23) 



scored zero. In the c*ise of negative items, those items marked as applying 
to the child were scored zero, while those items not marked as applying to 
the child were scored one. Tliese scores were then suimaed to give a total 
score for the academic appl ideation items and a total score for the social 
adjustment items* These total scores were then used to provide an overall 
measure of the student's academic application and social adjustment. 

The grouping of the items into the Academic Application and Social 
Adjustment categories* and the classification of the items as positive or 
negative within each category, is shown in fable 3.20. The mean scores of 
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Table 3,21 Academic Application and Social Adjustsent Iteas: ^&r^f^ Scores. 
Standard Peviations> and R e sults of t-tests 



Academic Application 



Social Adjustment 



Gtwp 


Pi 




SD 




D 
r 


Mean 


SD 


t 


p 


Grade 2 




















Aboriginal 
Imi'- ADOri gina i 


S4 


6.9 
a 4 


2.9 
3 2 


2.54 


< .05 


9.6 
10.6 


2.9 
2.4 


1.95 


NS 


Grade 4 




















Aboriginal 
Non-Aboriginal 


49 
49 


6.6 
8.0 


4.3 
2.9 


4.18 


< .01 


10.0 
10.7 


2.3 
2.9 


1.28 


NS 


Grade 6 




















Aboriginal 
(ton- Aboriginal 


47 
47 


6.8 

7.9 


3.3 

3.4 


1.45 


NS 


9.4 

10.6 


2.7 
3.2 


1.92 


NS 



the Aboriginal and non-Aborigiwal groups at each grade level on each of 
these groups of iteas are shomi in Table 3.21. together with the results of 
t-tests applied tu test the significance of the differences in mean scores. 

The Bean scores of the non-Aboriginal group were consistently higher 
than those of the Aboriginal groi? on both the Academic Application and the 
Social Adju.st»ent items at each grade level. However, these differences 
were significant only in the case of the Academics Application items at the 
Grade 2 and Grade 4 levels. These results indicate that differences in 
social adjustsent between Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal children, as assessed 
by teachers, are not significant, but that there is some trend for 
differences in attitudes to work as assessed by teachers, non-Aboriginal 
students tending to show laore positive attitudes to work than Aboriginal 
students. , • 

Correlations between scores on Academic Application and 
Social Ad^ustaent iteas 

Correlations between scores on the Academic Application and Social Adjustment 
iteios for the Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal groups at each grade level are 
shown in Table 3.22." 

Correlations between scores on the Academic Application and Social 
AdjL.toent items were consistently high for both the Aboriginal and non- 
Aboriginal groups. In the Aboriginal groUli the correlation between these < 
scores tended to b« somewhat l^er at the Grade 6 level than at the earlier 
grade levels, Mh«r«»S in the non-^iginal grou^ the correlation at the 
Grade 6 level tended to be hifthtr than at. the earlier grade levels. 
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Table 3*22 Correlations Between Scores on the Acadeaic Application and 
ScH:ial Mjustttent Iteps 



Ctpup 


Grade 2 


Grade 4 


Grade 6 


Aboriginal 


.75** 


.71** 


.63** 


Non-Aboriginal 


.73** 


.69** 


.78** 



Significiant at .01 level. 
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Correlations between test scores and scores on the Academic Application 
and Social Adjustment iteas 

The correlations between test scores and scores on the Academic Application 
and Social Adjustnent items are rhown in Table 3.23. 

At the Grade 2 level there were sose significant correlations between 
test scores and scores on the behaviour itess for the non-AlK)riginal children, 
particularly in the caje of the Academic Application items, but none of the 
correlations between test scores and behaviour item scores were significant 
in the case of the Aboriginal children. 

At the Grade 4 level scores on the behaviour items correlated 
significantly with scores on all the achievement tests in tW case of the 
non- Aboriginal students, and with some of the achievement 'test scores in 
the case of the Aboriginal students p However, scor s on the Whaviour items 
did not correlate significantly with scores on the Standard Progressive 
Matrices test Fo< either the Aboriginal or the non-Aboriginal students. 

At the Grade 6 level scores on the behaviour items correlated 
significantly with scores on all the tests ir. the case of the non- 
Aboriginal students, the correlations with the Academic Application items 
tending to be higher than the Correlations with the Social Adjustment items* 
In the case of the Aboriginal students there was some trend for significant 
correlations between scores on the Social Adjustment items and test scores, 
but scores on the Academic Application items did not correlate significantly 
• with test scores- ^ - 
the overall trend was therefore for the correlations between test scores 
And scores on the behaviour items to^ be higher for i«»-Aboriiifi«l 
JtttdtSMi than for the Aborigiaal i^tudents, and to be higher at the (Irade 4 
•f 4 f rade 6 levels thaii at the Gr»die 1 t«v*l. CorrmUtiena with behaviour 
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Table 5*23 C&rrolations Between Test &?ores and Scores on the Academic 
Application and Social Adjuststent lte»s 





It ess 


CPM o 


MAT I 


MAT 2 


MAT 


3 MAT . 


/ 

4 

— - 


Grade 2 ' 

II Bill HJ. I a « 
















Atioriginal 


AA 


-.10 


.11 


.17 


.26 


.04 




SA 


-.16 


.05 


.04 


.22 


.15 




Non;-Aboi;iginal 


AA 
SA 


.25 
.23 


.39* 
.22 


* .31* 
.i§ 


.36 
.39 


.41 
• .41 


*• 


Grade 4 




SPM 


SSW 


SSC List 


AM 4 


AM 5. 


Aboriginal 


AA 


-.01 


.36* 


.27 


.15 


.32* 


.49** 


SA 


.13 


.33* 

1 


,29* . 


.22 


.19 


.37** 


Non-Aboriginal 


AA 


.20 


.53** 


.38** 


.35* 


.40** 


.45** 


SA 


.26 


.56** 


.41** 


.46** 


.34* 


.-15** 


Grade 6 ' 




SPM 


SSW 


SSC 


List 


AM 4 


AM 5 


V Aboriginal 


AA 


.25 


•.28 


.29 


.03 


.23 


'.15 


SA 


.26 


.31* 


.43** 


.23 


.43** 


.30* 


Non-Aboriginal 


AA 


.30* 


.60** 


.55** 


.44** 


.1^9** 


.45** 




SA 


.34* 


.41** 


.45** 


.44** 


.39** 


.30* 



Significant at .05 level 



Significant at .01 level 



itCB scores were alsQ higher for the achieveiaent tests than for the non- 
verbal general ability test. At the Grad* 6 level there was some .trend for 
test scores to correlate more highly with scores on the Academic Application items 
than on the Social Adjust»ent iteis in the case of the non-Aboriginal students, 
bv' in the ca^e of the ^original students the trend was for test scores to 
correlate significantly .with scares on ;he Social Adjustment* items but ndt 
on the Acadesic Application iteas. This suggests that^ social adjustment is 
relatively aore ii^rtant to school achieves^nt than academic application . in 
the case of Aboriginal student/^ than in the case of non-Aboriginal students. 

' \f 
Correlations between bacJtground variables and scores on the 
Ac a<la»ic A^ipiication and Social Ad just ^nt items 

fhe correlations between background varJlabHs and scores on the Academic 
Application and Social Adjustment items are shown in Table 3.24. These 
correlations were generally not significant. However, scores on the Academic 
Application iteas did correlate significantly with sex and with age in the 
ease of the non-Aboriginal students at the Grade 4 and tirade 6 levels, girls 
scoring higher than /boys, and younger students scoring higher than older 
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Table 3,24 Correlattons Between Background Variables and Scores on the 
. Acadejiic Application Md Social Adiusts^^ Iteas 

Background Variables - 







School 




Father's 










Area 


Sex 


OccuDat ion 










(IsMetropolitan (l>Girl 


(I'Highest 




Days 


Group 


Iteas 






7« Lowest) 


Age 


Abseipt 
















Aboriginal 


AA 


.03 


-.17 


.10 


-.02 


.02 






.04 


-.17 


- 


- . u / 


** « io 


Non«*MK»riglnal 


AA 


.12 


-.16 


-.21 


.07 


.14 




SA 


.13 


-.13 


-.10 


.06 


.00 
















f 

Aboriginal 


AA 


-.09 


-.18 


.08 


-.16 


-.15 






-.15 


-.04 


no 


- . 1 J 




ilWf i rlUV A AM ^ litt i 




-.31* 


T.34* 


^ 


-. il 


-.05 




SA 


-.14 


-.15 


-.25 


-.27 


-.01 


Grade 6 














Aboriginal 


AA 


-.16 


-.07 


.12 


-.07' 


-:23 




SA 


-.35* 


-.14 


;14. 


-.24 


-.26 


Ifon-Aboriginal 


AA 


.08 


-.30* 


-.17 


-.4g** 


.15 




SA 


.02 


-.21 


-.19 


-.25 


-.16 


* 

Significant at *05 


level 


** 

Significant at .01 


level 







Students* There were also sob^ significant correlations with school area. 
At the Grade 4 level the nos -Aboriginal metropolitan stiKients scored higher 
than the coisitry students on the Academic Application items » while at the 
Grade 6 level the Aboriginal metropolitan students scored r\i 
country students on the Social Adjustment items. 



igher than tb' 



SuiMary of Results , 

The results of the primary school testing program indicated significant 
differences in school achieves^nt between Aboriginal and non-'Aboriginal 
children. The Aboriginal children scored consistently' lower on all the 
tests at all grade levels. There was sow tendency for the differences 
between the Aboriginal and the non'-Abor^ginal children to ht greater on the 
achievement tests than on the general ability test, and there was also sose 
tendency for differences to be greater at 'the Grade 6 level than at the 
Grade 4 level, particularly on the arithmetic tests. 

Coisparlsons of the performance of the Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal 
thitifm in thift «cttdbr with tlMit of nf^m smf^lm of Aasir9li«n children 
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and migrant children froii non-English-speaking backgrounds attending 
Itelboume schcx)ls indicated that the scores of the Aboriginal children were 
consistently lower than the scores of the migrant children, and that there 
was also a difference in the pattern of differences from Grade 4 to Grade 6 
between the Aboriginal and the migrant children. Differences from Grade 4 
to Grade 6 tended to increase in the case of the Aboriginal children, hut 
tended to decrease in the case of the migrant children, suggesting a 
cumulative deficit in the case of Aboriginal children which mi not found 
in the case of migrant children. 

Analyses of the factors related to school achievement indicated that 
th«B background variable most closely related to school achievement was 
father's occupational ranking, but that this variable was ro>re closely related 
to achievei^nt in the case of the non-Aboriginal students than in the case 
of the Aboriginal students. Other factors related to school achievement in 
somk^ cases were numbeV of days absent and age. 

Some of the Aboriginal children tested in 1971 were also included in 
the earlier study of the language and conceptual skills of Aboriginal 
primary school children undertaken in 1969 (Bruce et^ al^- » 1971), and correla- 
tions between scores on the 1969 tests and achievement in^ 1971 as assessed 
by test scores and teacher assessments indicated a significant relationship 
between the language and conceptual skills assessed in 1969 and later school 
achievement. The 1969 test correlating most highly with later school 
Achievement was the mean scaled score of the ITPA. Scores on the PPVT and 
conservation^ scores also correlated significantly with later school 
achieveii^t* 

A comparison of the behaviour item scores derived from the teachers 
questionnaire indicated no significant difference in social ad3ustment 
between Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal children, but some trend for a 
difference in attitudes to school, the non-Aboriginal children tending to 
show more positive attitudes to school than the Aboriginal children. These 
findings are somewhat different to the results from the primary school . 
survey study and the results from the ACER literacy and numeracy study 
(Bourke and Parkin, 1977), which would tend to suggest a higher proportion 
of Aboriginal children with behaviour problems than would be expected for 
the Australian population as a whole. The results of the behaviour item 
.scores derived from the teachers que tionnaire should therefore be 
interpreted with some caution. 




CHAPTER 4 

UHSCRIPTION OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL TESTING PRCKJRAM 

The aim of the secondary school testing progri^ was to obtain objective 
data on the school achievement -and ability of Aboriginal secondary school 
students, and to relate this data to the students^ attitudes to school, 
school leaving and occupational choice. Siailar information on non-Aboriginal 
students was also obtained for coaparativc purposes. 

Saapling Procedure 

All Aboriginal students in Victoria who were aged between 14:0 and 14:11 
years at the beginning of January 1973 were included in the saiaple. This 
criterion included all students who were bom in the year 1958, This. age 
level was chosen since it would include all, students in their last year of 
conpulsory schooling, and 4«^ould therefore enable a study to be made of the 
relationship between tlie student 's test performance and attitude to school 
and his decision as to whether to leave school or continue with schooling 
after reaching the age of 15 years. 

« 

In addition to the Aboriginal s:;-,^<^nts, two comparison groups of non- 
Aboriginal students were^ selected for inclusion in the study. These 
students were selected from the same schools as the Aboriginal students, the 
first group being matched as closely as possible to the Aboriginal students 
in terms of general ability, the second group being inatched as closely as 
possible to the Aboriginal students^ in terms of age. The latter groi^ would 
be expected to be randomly distributed in terms of ability level, and should 
therefore provide a representative sample oT non-Aboriginal students drawn 
from the same schools as the Aboriginal students This sample of students 
would not of> course be representative of non-Aborigii;<il Victorian students 
as a whole, since the schools from which they were draifn would not be a 
representative sample of Victorian schools. 

Aboriginal H-year-old students were identified on the basis of 
lists supplied by the VletoriM Ministry of Aboriginal Affairs and the \ 
Victorian Office of the Cossaonwealth Department of Education. In the latter 
case the list included all stuents holding Ad ikfcpHginal Secondary Grant. 
A total of 156 students were identified, 52 students in 41 schools in the . 
fl^tropolltan area and 104 students iti 60 School in country areas. 
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All schools with Aboriginal 14-year-old students were approached early 
in 1973 and asked to participate in the study. They were asked to confirm • 
whether or not the Aboriginal students listed were enrolled at their school, 
and for each Aboriginal 14-year-old student enrolled they were asked to 
select two non-Aboriginal students for the comparison groups. The non- 
Aboriginal students were to be of the same sex and in the sas^ age range as 
the Aboriginal students (i.e. between 14:0 and 14:11 years at the beginning of 
January 1973) ^ but not necessarily in the same class or fonn» lor the first 
coffiparison group they were asked to select a non-Aboriginal student who was 
as close as possible to the Aboriginal student in terias of ability level, 
and for the second coaparison group they were asked to select the non- 
Aboriginal student of the same sex whose birth-date fell closest to that of 
the Aboriginal student. Teachers were specifically asked not to select 
students of migrant origin for the comparison groups. 

Of the 156 Aboriginal students initially listed, 129 students were 
located and included in the sample. Non-Aboriginal students* for the coro- 
patison groups were selected for each of these students, except in one case 
where the school stated that it was not possible to find a non-Aboriginal 
student of a similar ability level to the Aboriginal student. Of the students 
not located, the majority were stated to have left school for work. In a 
few cases the students were stated to have transferred tcanother school, but 
could not be located at the new school, or the school did not know of their 
whereabouts. Two schools declined to participate in the study, and the ^wo 
students attending these schools were therefore excluded from the study. 

Of the 129 Aboriginal students included in the initial sample, 20 
students dropped out during the course of the testing program. Most of these 
•students left school before they could be tested, or were temporarily absent 
from school and could not be tested. This left a total of 109 Aboriginal 
students in the, final sample, with 108 non-Aboriginal students in the 
ability match group and 109 non-Aboriginal students in the age match group. 

script i on^ of the Tests an d Ins truments^ Uscd_ in t hc_S t ud^' 

The test instruments used in the study included tests of ruhievemcnt in 
reading and mathematics and a general ability test. An attitude Muest ionna i rc 
and a home background questionnaire were also administered, and oach student 
was also interviewed. Basic information on carh student was dl tnined from 
the teachers. Informatiofj on whether students had left schooJ or werr still 
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jit school was obtained in 1974, and a further follow-up to obtain inforuKition 
on date of leaving school, highest fora cosq^leted and occupation taken on 
leaving school was undertaken in 1977« 

^TTte tests and instruoents used in the study were as follows: 

1 The Standard Progressive Matrices 

This is a welllcnown test which has been widely used as a test of non- 
verbal inte^lgence or general ability, and it has been applied to a 
nuaber of different cultural groups. It was also used'in the primary - 
school testing program, and is described in laore detail in Chapter 3. 

2 The Co-operative Reading Co^reHension Test (Furs L) 

This test is designed to assess achievement in the basic skills of 
reading comprehension .and vocabulary use for students in Years 8, 9 
and 10 {Forms 2 to 4). It assesses the student *s ability to obtain and 
recognize facts, grasp concepts, and make inferences from written 
Qsaterial, and also his knowledge of specific vocabulary items. 

The test is divided into two parts: 

Part 1 Vocabulary (15 minutes). This part comprises 60 
. Bultipie-choice synonym items. Each item assesses the student's 
understanding of the conaaon meaning of the word tested. The student's 
task is to select from a set of four plausible alternatives the word or 
phrase closest in meaning to the gjiven word. 

Part 2 Reading (25 minutes). This test establishes the general 
reading level of the student in terms of his ability to understand prose. 
The test comprises a series -of passages of varying styles chosen from a* 
variety of subject areas including science, social studies and literature. 
Each passage is followed by a number of multiple choice questions in 
which the student has to select the correct answer from four alternatives. 
There are 60 ite^i in all. ^ ^ 

The reading test yields two scores: 

(a) L evel of comprehension score . This score is the number of 
correct answers in the first 30 items. Since Rjost students 
have time to try all of these 30 items, this is primarily a 
'power' score. ^ 

(b) Speed of comprehen'^ion scor^ . This SQore is the total 
number of correct answers. Since all students are not 



expected to finish the test in the time allowed, this score 
gives an assjesssent of the student *s speed of comprehension. 

The Co-operative Reading Comprehension Test was noroed in all States 
of Australia in 1970 and 1971 CACER. 1973).s^ ^ ^ 

The Mathenatics Test 

The Mtheutics test used in this study was adapted from the lEA 
Mtheaati^ tests developed for 13-year-old students in the 
International Study of Achievement in Mathematics undertaken in 1964 
{Keeves, 1966; Keeves and Radford,! 1969; »us6n, 1967), Itc»as for 
this test were selecteti frcMi Te^t A, Test B, and Test C of the lEA 
study, a total of 40 items being selected from the overall total pf 
70 items in these three tests. The items were selected to sample from 
the different content and process areas of the lEA tests, and to provide 
a test considered to be appropriate for the sample of students in this 
particular study. 

The items in the lEA mathematics tests for 13-year-old students 
were classified into three main content areas: arithmetic p alijcbra 
and geometry* A further content area of 'new ©afhcmotics' was also 
distinguished, *this category cont^iining so«e items not classified in 
aivy of the other three areas, and .«ome itemlt ^Iso classdfied in one 
of the otkcr content areas^ ttems were also classified into five main 
process areas. These process areas cbuld'lsl^ categorized according to 
whether the item was based on computlitional processes or verbpl 
processes and according to whether the item was based on lower mental 
processes or higher i^ntal processes* On the basis of this categoriza- 
tion the items can be classified into three main groups: computation 
items,' lower verbal items, and higher verbal items. The computation 
items all fall into the category of lower mental processes and involve 
c^^aputational techniques and skills. Items in the lower verbal category 
also fall into the category of lower m^tal proccf;*tcs, and involve 
knowledge of definitions, notati'on, operations, anil mathematical 
concepts. Items in the higher verbal category fall into the category 
of* higher n^ntal processes* and involve the procc^^j^es of translation 
and interpretation of symbolic data, understanding of mathcmatfcai" 
reasoning and ideas, and inventiveness and creativity in the applica- 
tion of /mathematical ideas to new probiems. 
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Table Sub-scores of the Matheaatic:; test 



t 




lEA Test Modified lEA Test 

(70 iteiis) . ^ ^40- items) 



f 

t ' ^ * ^ 


IkisiseT 
of I tens 


Per Cent 
of Total 

Nuffiher 
of It CBS 


nuBoer 
of Iteas 


Pjst Cent 
'o( Total 
Number 
of Items 


Arithmetic 


32 


, 46 


20 


SO* 


Algebra 


17 


24 * . 


10 


25 ■ 


Geosetry 


• 17- 


24 


7 


18 


New Maths 


13 


19 • 


6' 


15 










CoBqiutation 


29 


41 


20 


•50 


Lower Verbal 


20 


29 


14 


35 


Higher Verbal 


21* 




6 


15 


Total Items 


. *- 70 

■ ■ , ^ ^ 


100 ' - 


40 


'100 



The classification of iteas yields a nuaber of sub-scores for the 
matH^natics test. These are listed in "^ble 4..*, together with the 
total number of itess for each sub-score for the total lEA test and 
for tltc modified 40-itesttest used in this study. 

Froa this table it can be seen that the modified 40-item test has 
a higher proportion of computation and. lower verbal iteias and a lower L 
ppoportion of higher verbal items than the fuU-fEA test, indicating 
that the aodifled test would be a slightly easier version of the full 
test. * ,v 

The Itoge Background Questionnaire 

The home background questionnaire was^ based cih that used ih the 
Intemat^ional Study of Achieveoent in Science (Comber %nd Keeves. 1973)! 
The que^^tions covered general information on the student»s homework 
habits, parental iijterest. and encouragement, cultural background of the 
ho«e, reading, television viewing and radio listening. An additional 
itea in which stti^ents were asked to list the subjects they were taking 
at school was mi in a% an introductory question. ' ^ 
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Tho Attitude quest ionnairo 

the attitude questionnaire was based on the attitude scales developed 
by Keeves {li)72, 1974). This quest lonnainc comprised a total of 52 
itess.'tlid'incoriJorated the Keeves Like School. Acadeaic Motivation and 
Self-regard scales. These attitude scales are based on- the Likert 
•odel. Each iteo conprises a statement relating to school or to atti- 
tudes to school or scU. and each statement Xhe student is asked 
to indicate whether he agrees, with the statement or thinks it ^s 
usually true, whether he, disagrees with tbe stateoent or thinks it is 
usually false, or whetheV he is uncertain whether |je agrees or disa>:rees 
with the stateoent or thinks it is usually true or us^ly false- .F.acfi 
itea is scored either positively' or negatively. l^oi>p*^vc items 
the «axi«ua s<;^^riis obtained for the response agree or true. whilS the 
ainimun score is obtained for the response disagree or false. I-or 
negative items the mxximm score is obtained for the response disagree 
or false, while the niniroum score is obtained for the response a^rce or 
true. The"*response uncertain is scored as intermediate for both 

f 

positive and negative items. 

The items' relating to the three scales were randomly distributed 
throughout the questionnaire. Thc^Like School and Self-regprd scales 
each comprised 16 items, wl.Ue Academic ^totivat^on scale comprised 
20 items. 



The Interview Sciiddule 

'An interview scfiedule was drawn up for the interviewing of tho students. 
This interview focused on the students' educational and vocational 
aspirations and Expectations, the students' knowledge of various 
occupations and the training or educational requirements for these 

'occupations, the educajienal and occupational level of the students- 
parents. . the parents' £i%pirations for the student, and other information 
on the hosc background and home circumstances. , 

The Basi c Inforaation Sheet 

The basic information shSist completed* by the schools listed all the 
' •students in the sample at each school, and agaii»t each name, the teachers 
were ^ked t^ indicate the present "iorm level of the stu^nt , -the number 
of days absent in 1973 up to the time the form was completed, any forms 
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repeated or any other seco»*^ary schools attended, teachers* assessments 
_ ' * 

^he student's achievement in the basic school subject areas, and 
teacher»s assessment of the student's futu1-e educational or occupational 
potential. - ^ * 

8 Information on 1974 School Attendance 

Fonns were sent out to each school in the study in the^irst term of 
1974 to .determine how many of the students in the saraple were s|:ill 
attending school iiv V Th^ forms listed .the npmes of each student* 
at the school, anrf<ig : each name the teacher was asked to indicate • 
whether or not the student was still at the school, and if so his ^ 
present form level, -If the student had left the school, the teacher 
was asked to indicate the dat^^ the student had left school, whether the 
sttident had transferred to another school. or J^ad left school for 
emploryment, and his current occupation if known, 

9 Th e 1977 Follow>up 

P further /oil ow- up was undertaken in 1977. to obtain information on the 
final date of leaving sthool for-all the^students in the sample, Borms 
were sent out to each school'-listing the students who were still at 
school m 1974, and asking the teachers to indicate for each student 
the date o/ leaving school, the highest form completed, and the sfudent's 
destination on leaving school. In the case of students whc had left 
school for emplo>Tnent, teachers were asked to indicate,- wherever known,* 
the job the ^jtudent had taken <>n leaving schoei. In the casa of the 
Aboriginal students, furt^her information was also . sought from the 
Victorian Offices of tha Cojmnonwealth Departnrcnt of ^Education and the 
Commonwealth Department of Employment ancf Industrial Relations in an 
attempt to obtain as much information as possible on the f-inal occupa- ' 
tion of the AhorigitiaJ students in the Sfimple^ * 

Test i ng P rocrdnrc ^ 

' ' ^ 

The testin^i program commenced in the second *term of 1973. It was divided 
into thrct; ^dist inct phases. These were a*; foMows: j , 

Phase 1 ' * 



-The fir^t phase comprised the Mministnit ion of the general ability test 
and the attitude quest ionnai re . • These t*cre administered in small groups, 
and in all cises the testing was carried out by the ACER research assistant 
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working on this project. Students attending schools in metropolitan areas 
rferc tested In the first half of the second terra, while those attending 
schools in country, areas were tested in the second half of the second term 
and the first half the third term. Overall this testing program lasted 
from the end of May to the second week in October. 

f " ' ' 

Phase 2 

The second pha?e of the testing program comprised the administration of the 
Reading and mathematics achievement tests. In most cases these tests ^were 
adm-inistered by the schools, but in a few cases where the schools were Ainahle 
to administer the tests t^e testing was carried out by ACfR. 

* detailed instructions for the administration of the tests were sent to^ 
-each school. The testing was carried -out during the first three weeks of 
the third tern. The two testS (reading and mathematics) were administered _ 
in separate sciSsions of approximately one hour each, schools being asked to 
administer the reading'tei.t first and the mathematics test second. Where 
possible, schools were asked to administer the tests. on separate days. The - 
tes<s are group tests and in each school were administered to all tl.c students 
in the saBip*le attending that school. The maximum nuaber of students at any 
one sdiool was 21. and the mi-nimiTfi number was generaMy three, or less in 
the case of absences. 

* 

Phase '3 , 

The third phase of the testing program involved the administration of the 
hoae background. quest ionnaiVe and the interview. In the- case of the 
Aboriginal students the interviewing and the administration of the home 
background questionnaire was carried but by officers of the Victdriaa Office 
of the Commonwealth Department oY Education. These cflFficers were already in 
cpntact with the Aboriginal students through the administration of. the 
Aboriginal^ Secondary cUnts Scheme, and it was thought preferable that the 
interview* he carried out by people who were already fami 1 iar with the ^ 
students, and who would be interviewing them in the course of their normal 
duties.' This interviewing was carried ou^ during the second and third School 
terms of.l973^ ' " • ' 

The interviewing and -the administration of 'the home background 
questionnaire in the case of the 'non- Aboriginal students was, carried out by 
the ACER research assistant working on>this project during the course of • 
the testing program in the second and third school terms. 
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Not all the .students were necessarily tested on. all the fes^s. In 
sooe cases students were absent on the day of testing; and so missed one or 
more oS the tests, ^n 'the case of the reading and mathematics tests, a 
number of the schools failed to carry otxt the testing as required, or failed 
to return the ccJ^^leted answer sheets. The number of missing data cases on 
these two tests was therefore particularly hig)i. There were also a number 
of students wfio wt^re not available for interviewing or who failed^^to complete 
the home background questionnaire, and in. some cases the information supplied 
by the schools was not complete. Itowcver, all students for. whom information 
on at least iialf of the measuring instruments was available wefe included in 
the study. If, all students who had missing* data on one or more of the 
instruments were excluded from the study, the loss from the sample would 
have been very high. . 

Characterist ''cs of the Sample 
Distr^b<*tion of the sample * 

The samoie was distributed oJer a total of 71 schools, ^36 in the metropolitan 

area ana^35 in country areas, A higher proportion of students were located 

in country ^schools (59 per ceijt), and of those- in country schools half were 

located In the northern region, includi*ng the Shepparton, Echuca, Swan Hill 

f 

and Robinvale areas. The remainder of the country students, were located in 

the. eastern region^ including the eastern and central Gippsiand area, and 

- in the wesfcm region, including the Geelong, Ballarat, Colac and 

Wai iuum bool areas. The concentration of Aboriginal students tended to be 

higher in country .schools than in metropolitan schools, and in country 
«• 

schools it tended to be highest in the eastern region and lowest in the 

*' * * • 

western region, 
• 

Type of school attended' 

Just oyer half the Aboriginal students in the sample attended state high 
schools, with 42 per cent attending state technical schools and 6 ^«er r^rt 
attending Catholic schools. None of the Aboriginal 'students attiijnded o.thr** 
indepondent schools, • * ^ 

The proportion of Aboriginal students attending technical schools Was 
higher than for tfie Victorian secondary school population as a whole (42 per 
cent as against 20 per cent for Victoria), gnd the proportipti of ^Aboriginal 
student* attending'state secondary schools was also higher than for the Vic- 
torian secondary -school population (94 per cent as against 74 per cent for 
Victoria)' - • ' . ' r 



^There was. a narked relationship between t>^ of school attended and sex. 
ihe najority of the boys attended technical schools, whije the majority of 
the gvrls attended high schools. This trend^.^s similar tw that for the 
Vjctoman population as a whole, but the proportion of Aboriginal students 
in the sample attending' technical schools was higher for botk boys and fiirls 
than for the total population of; Victorian secondary students atteiftiing state 
schools, with 63 per cent of the boys in the sample attending technical 
schools £.5 conspared with 41 per cent of Victorian boys attending state, 
secondary schoolsTahd 22 ipev cent of the girls in The sample attending, 
technical schools as cdmpared witti 10 per cent of Victorian gifls attending 
state secondary schools. The overaM proportion of Victdrian boys^and girls 

•attending technical schools would be even Ibwer, taking intp account those .. 
students attending independent secondary schools. ^ 

, The non- Aboriginal students in the smpU were matched to the Aboriginal- 
students' according to type of sc, lol attended and sex, and the distribution 
of the non-Aboriginal students according to type of school ^t^cndad therefore 

• paraMeled that of the Aboriginal students. 

Form level ' ' • 

The non-Aboriginal students in the sasjple were not necessarily drawn fpm 
the sane form level as the Aboriginal students, and thexe was some tendency 
for a higher p^portion of the Aboriginal stGden\s to be located at« lower 
form levels and a higher proportion of Bon-Aborig.inal students tp b&' located 
at higher form levels. This is shown in Table 4.2. . ^ ^ . 

* 

The majority of students in ail groups were at the Form 3 level, but 
there were a higher proportion of Aboriginal students- at the 'Form 1 and Form 
2 levels, and a'higher proportion pf non-Aboriginal students at the Form 4 
level, particularly in the case of the age matfh group'-. This tiistribution 
indicates that the forcj level 'of Aboriginal studpnts tends to be lower than 
of non-Aboriginal student^ of the same a^c ^roug and attending the - 
•'saiae Schools as the Aboriginal students." Tl^e form level of the.non-Al-original 
students matched to the Aboriginal st'udents in^tefms-of ahUity level also - 
' tended to be iower than that of a rartdop sample of non-Abbriginal students 
of'the same, age and drawn from ^he same schools as tKe Ahqrigtnal 'students. 
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The students were selected froig a limited age .ranr.e and there was thcVeforc, 
v|ery' little, difference in^average age between the three groups, the average 
^g»of the Aboriginal ana>ge match groups being 14:4 years, wh*ile that of 

» . . 7r»rt , • 



Table 4. '2 Distribut^tfti of thg Sample' Accor^ijia to Fory Uvel : . Porcontagc 
of StiKlents .a» each For m LeV^l 
i ■ : • ~~ ' ' 



Group 




'Form 1 


£pria 2 


' Form 3' 


Form 4 


Jfor^ 5 


• ' ^ "» • ^ 4 
« , - Aborigi^l Group 


109 


2 


28 




13 


1 


• s Non-Aboriginal ' 
Ability Matph Group- 


108 
'109 


0 


21 




15. 

# 


0 


Non-Aboriginal ' 
Age Hatch Group 


0 


' 14 


S8 


28 


0 


i- 

.• • t - - 















the abiUt? match group was 14:3 ycax;s. The difference between *the ability 
matcTh group and the other two groups^ was statistically significant, but is 
unlikely to be of any real significance In terras pf its effect on the pcr- 
performance and attitudes" of the ability match group us compared w\th the 
other two groups r • , , 



ti 



Sex , ^ 

The nu»ber of boys and girls in 'the Aboriginal sample was appi>oximajtely 
^e^ual, with 54 l>oys and SS^girls. Th^ nuisb^r of boys and girls in the 
'cQfpparison groups matched that of the Aboriginaf group^ the missing case in 
the ability match group being a girl, and this grbup* therefore having 54 
boys and^ S4 girls. . 

m 

« f 

Degree of Aboriginal ity • - * 

The Abpriginal students in the sample wore rated according to degree of * 

Aboriginal i^/* This rating was base^ on the. appearance of the^student. arid 

' was made by th^ ACER reV^earch assistant who carfied dut the testing. :ne 
« 

categories distinguishfd were |he same'as those us^d in the survey ' udies^ 
and in the primary icl»6rjef ting program. There were six cases in .ichr a 
rating for degree of Aborig^inal ity was not obtained., 

Miile'some objections have ^een^raised to the classf fixation of 
students according to d^rn ftf Aboriginal ity on the basis of their appear- 
ance, it wils thought' that this informa/ion was important to the adequate 
description of the sample of Aboriginal stu4ents tested. The Aboriginal 
students* in the sample ranged from stu4cnts who were virtually indistin- 
gulshable fipro !ion-/^lHgtiiai /students to students who were clearly 
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Table 4.3 Degree of AboViginality: Percentage of Students Rated in ea 



each 



school Pppulation 

• 

*> 




i 






Group N ^ • 






Category 








Predomin^tly 
Aboriginal 


Mixed 


Predominantly ^ . 
European 




Country ^ 

Metropolitan 

Total 


59 

44 • 
193 

• 


• 2S 
18 


39 

34 ' 


36^ 


• 

• 

• 
• 

• 


Total ^Secondary 
Population: 

Country 

Metropolitan 

Total . 

r t 


312 
103 
415 


SO 
• 3i 

45 - • 


36 
• 45 
38 


14 ' 

24 

17 


• 

• 



Abor^»inal in ttppearance. This could* well be a factor related to thcf • 
student^' adjustoent and attitudes to- school , -and should also be takc'n 'into 
account wftea comparing the results of this study with those from -other 
''StiilieB involving other groups of Aboriginal students. While the appearance 
of the Aboriginal stiilent obviously cannot provide an acoirate indication 
of degree of Aboriginal ancestry, it would sees to be a reasonable assumption 
tW there is some relationship between degree of Aboriginal ancestry and 
appeai^ance. ^ ^ * ^ , 

The percentage of Aboriginal students rated in each category for the 
total saaqjle and for the country and metropolitan ^an^les is shown in . 
Table 4.3." The percentage of countl^ and metropolitan students in each 
category, and the total. percentage in each* category for the total secondary 
school population as obtained from the survey study is also shown. J 

It is of some interest to note that the proportibn of students rated as 
of predoalnantly European descent is consijierably higher in the sample of - 
Aboriginal secondary school students telted than in the total Aboriginal 
secondary school population. It is difficult to determine the reason for 
this. It is possible that this could b*e due. ^t Idast in part, to a consis- 
tent bias in rating, the Aboriginar students tested ail being cated by the 
'saae person while the ratings for' the total population are based on ratings ' 
froiB a number of different teachers, h could tl&«bt due to. a SfcltcUVf 
4rop ouv^in the case of the »aiaple of student^s tested. Of the initial 156 > 
Aterifiiitfl l4->#W-oW fitudtnt» identified, «nly 109 were included in the finai 
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sample, a di;pp out of approximately one tlvrd of the 14.yoar-old students 
initially identified, * It is also, pbssible that the Aboriginal Secondary 
Grants Schese is resulting in more Aboriginal sti^ents''i<^ntifying as | 
Aborigines, or-fieing Identified as Abojifiines by. their teachers, 

The higher proportion of students classified ^ of predominantly 
European descent i« the saaple o¥ Aboriginal students tested as compared' with 
4:he tofal Aboriginal s^rondary school population of Victbria is probably 
due to. a combination these factors. Nevertheless, it is in?iortant to 
nottf, and mist lK)me in aind in any, attempt to generalize fron the 
findings of this study to the totaj^boriginal secondary scKbol population ' 
^of Victoria cgr to an>r other Aboriginal- population or group. ^ •* . 



Attendance 
, — • ^ 



The school attendance of the Aboriginal students tended to be poorer than 
that of the non-Aboriginal students, with a lower jjroportion of regular ^ 
^attenders (absent no nore than 10j>er cerit of available fichool days) in the 
Aboriginal group (56 per cent) thijn in the non-Aborigi|ijal groups (81 pfer 
cent dn the ability* match group and 86 pea* cent 'in the age**aatch group). 
The average 'percentage of ;^iays absent was also significantly higher for the 
^Aboriginal group (U.7) than 'for the non-Atori^inal groups (7.5 and 6.1). 



Previous secondary schools at tapped - 

'the^bility'rste of the Aboriginal students was higher than that of the non- 
Aboriginal students, with 22 per cent of the Abo^ginai stiftients Imving 
attended more than gne secondary school^ as compared with 7 per cent of » 
the ability match group and 6 per cent 'of the age match group. In most ^ 
oases students Anho ha4 transferred to anpther school had transferred to the 
same tVpe of school, most transfers being ^om one high school to another^ • 
There were however a few -cases in which students had transferred from a ' 
hM-a school to a technical school, or from a Catfholi^c school, to a state high 

school. / • ^ ' 

( . • • • / - 

Pbrms repeated * , " 

Relatively few of the students in the sample had repeated a Torm. Jlowcver, 
there was some tendency for more of the Aboriginal students to have rcpcateV' 
a form (7 per cent) as compared with the non-Aboriginai studti^ti;^ <2 per cent 
in both ttest^ility match and the match groups). * 
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Tabic 4.4 



Socio- Economic St atus; 

rr* 



Percentage of Students in caCj^' 



Occupational Category 



4 


r 

Aboriginal • 
Group 
CN-66) 


Ability 
Match 
Group 
(N-95) 


Age • 
Match 
. Group' 
(N-94) 


Aboriginal 
' Male 
Workers 
(1966 
Census) 


Non^Abori- 
ginal Male 
Workers 
- (1966 
Census) 


I Professional 


6 




3 


1 ^ 


11 


2 Manager ia.l 


I 


23 • 


28 


1 


13 


S Clerical 


f 

6 


6 


12 • 


I- 


14 


4 Skilled 


■■^12 


21 


*30 


4 


21 


S Sesri^skilled 




32 


14 ^ 


15 ■ 


21 


6 Unskilled 


.35 


n 


, 14 


74 

: tAct 


20 



Socio-economic status 

_ , _ ^ . ^ 

The socvo-cconomic status of. the students was determined on the basis of 
father's occupation, which was ranked accordingfto the si^ijoint scale of 

%rooB, Jones and Zubrsycki (1965). The percentage of students in each 
group fn each of the six categories of this scale is shown in Table 4.4, 

.together with the percentages for Aborigirral nu»le workers -and non-Aboriginal 
male wrkers (Broos, 1971). These percentages are 'based on the number of 
cases in whiTh father's occupation was classified. There were a number of 
cases, 'particularly in the Aboriginal group, in which information on father's 
"^cupation was Yiot available. . " M 

' The pi'oportion of Aboriginal ^students in the Vomi'-ski 1 led* and unskilled 
categories was higher than in the ,case of, tl>e non-Aboriginal groups, with 
relatively ?6w Aboriginal students in the'prof«s»ional^ managerial and 
clerical categories. There wdre a relatively high proportion of students • • 
in the Banta»r4»r cat«iery in the cM* ftf the non-Aboriginal groups, with 
the ability laatch group tending to have a t^tH^f proportion cases- in the 
sewi-skilled category as' compared with the age match group, and the age 
»atch group having a Ughfr proportion of cases in the clerical and Skilled 
categories'. • 

Cojaparing 'these figures with the 1966 e^Mft figures for Aboriginal 
and. non-Aboriginal male workers, the Aboriginal group has a loner proportion 
of .student/ in the unskilled category and a higher proportion of students in 
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the higher occupaeTonal cateijor ies , particularly the scmi-skillcd category, 
than wojikl'iSc exipectcd for tfte Al>orifiinal population as a whole. The non- 
• ^^^^bof^iginal groups also show ivome differences as compared wifh the non- 
^ Aboriginal »ale workforce as a who^e, mainly in terras of tHe higher 

proportion of" cases in the maoiS^lttrial category than Uould be expccted^for 
the workforce as a <hole» the higher pfoportion of cases in the sci^i -skilled 
category in the ability match group, t4ie higher proportion of- cases in the 
skilled category in Che age match group, and yhe low«r proportion of cases 
in both the professional ^ajuKfic unskilled categories in both g^roups. 
These differences gnr^Tprobably due to the nnturc of our sample, which would 
include a higher propgrtiqn of cases living in country a/eas a*^ compared 
wi-tti the non-Abortginal population as a whole. 

Occ upation of mothers 

Information ooi w^pthcr or not the students* mdthers were working and the 
4 occupational &tatu».of working mothers was also obtained, 

. In the Aborigia^ group a higher proportion of mothers were t>«4-A/&rking 
{^8 per cent as compared with 51 per cent in the ability match group and « 
46 per cent in the ago match group). Ot^o mothers who weri? working, the 
majority worked full-time {SO^por^ccnt in the Aboriginal group,. 41' per cent 
in the abi 1 ity, match group and 43 pen cent in tSe age match group>. A fe\^ 
of the aotheri-*forked part-time (2 per «nt in the Aboriginal grouti.,S 
' per cent in the* ability match- group and 12 per cent iii the age mStch 
i ^.M^m)^. . ■ : . y # ^ .. - 

Of the mothers who worked, ithe majority were employed in unskilled 
or semi-skilled positions (78 per cent in the Aboriginal group,\^8 per cent 
in the, ability match group, and 55 per cent ^n the age match group). A 
higher proportion of mothers in the age jsiatch group were employed in pro- 
fesSional,'*-8anagerial or clerical positions (45 per cent) a^ compeared with ^ 
26 per cent in the ability match group and 22 per ceftt in*the Aboriginal 
group), A few mothers in th« ability match gr^up were employed in skilled 
position^ (p per c^nt). * * ' 

Edu cati onal level of parents - . 

Informsiti^ on the educational l^oref* of. the parents was also sought in the 
home inte/view, but this information was not always obtained, particularly 
in the case oF the Aboriginal -students. Itowever, the cducatiot)Ql background 
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Table 4,S Educational Level of thg Parents: "Pjercoptago of Motfacrs^and 
I^atliers in each Category 



Aborlgijial 
roup* 



, Ability HaUh 
Group 



Age Match 
Group 



Educational .Level 


; ^fothers 


Fathers 


Mothers 


Fathers 


-Mothers 


Fathers 


r^- — 

No Schoo^liiig . 


6 


' 5 


0 




0 


0 


Primary Schooling only 


30 


. 30 


12 


6 


9 • 


• 18 


Secondary Schooling: 
Partial 


63' 


■ 55 


75 


83 


85 . 


76 


Secondary Schooling: 
^ Completed' • 


0 . 


10 . 


8 


5 ' 






Tertiary Education 


- 0 


0 


S 


5 




5 * 


Total Classified 




. 20 
t 


65 


62 

« 


71 


;• 67 


Total Classified as a 
Percentage of Total 
Sasq>le 


* 30 


IS 


60 




65 • 


61 



• » 
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of the parents is^of somfr^ interest to the stud^, and a sunsndry of the data 
that was obtained is shown in Tabl%4.'S. 

Thd majority of the parents had attended secon^i^ry \school, but 
relatively few parents? in any group had con^iieted secondary schoaHng or 
gooe-on to further education. A higher proportion of the Aboriginal 
pai^ents were seated to have. had primary schooling dnly^ and ^^^^^ ©f the 

-Abori gihal 'parents, metz . stat ed :ta havfiL had no Jfoniialj ^^b^^^fi^ - 

The saall nuirfierj^f cases on which this inforaat^oh Is based makes it^^ 
necessary to interpret ^Kese figures with c&ution. Tn the case of the . 
Aboriginal groxqj it is possible that the educational level of the parents 
i^ more likely to be knoWn (oi^ stated) in cases where it is higher than;. 

"sases where it is lower. It is therefore possible that the prdportion 
df Aboriginal Barents with secondary level' schooling is acUially much loWtJr 
than su^C'este? by these figures based on tfief small number of cases for 



which information on educational level is available. 
% t 



SizB and coBgH>sition of the cfaaily 
Information on fassily size and on the composition of the.fajnily was^also» 
obtained in the intepiew. ^ . ^ ^ 



s 
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The Aboriginal students tended 'to 'CObjc from larger families than the 
non-Aborl^sinal students, with <ho, majority of non-Aboriginal ^students having 
no mere than three siblings but the majority of Aboriginal students having 
four or more siblings, A substantial proportion of tfie Aboriginal* students, 
came from very large families with seven or more siblrngs (21 per cent), but 
only a few of the non-Aboriginal students case 'f ifcm such large .fanrtlics. 

A higher proportion of the Aboriginal students came from one- 
parent families (14 per cent), or lived with relations or foster parents ^ 
(21 per cent), or in an inaititution (9 per cent). Of the non-Aboriginal * 
students, 9 ^er cent caroe^from one-parent families, two lived with 
relations, but none lived with foster parents or in an institution. Overall 
90 per'cent of the'non-Abo^iginal 'Students came from a nofmal two-pafent 
family, as coitopared with only 56/per cent^of the Aboriginal students. 

*^ 

Correlations betwee n backg round variables 

A series of correlations were undertaken to determine the relationship 
between the major background^'variables. The correlations were ciilculatedl 
separately for th<* Aboriginal 'group and for the two ntn-Aboriginal groups 
combined. The correlations for the* Aboriginal ^roup are shown in Table 4.6, 
while those for the non-Aborig-inal' group are shown in Table 4.7. 

In the Aboriginal group thei;c were some significant correlations with 
school area, students from the coS^try tending to com^H^om larger families, 
to be of predominantly Abori^nal descent, and to have mothers with a lower 
iwcl of education.' Therp were also sjgnifica. . correlations between sex ^ 
and type of school attendct^, form level and percentage of days absent (higher 
absences being associated with lower form levels), form level and degree of 
Aboriginality (students of predominantly European descept being more likely 
to be at the higher form levels), father's educational and occupational ;^ 
level and sbx (girls tending to h^ve^ fathers with higher level' occupations 
and a higher level oS' education), and father's occupation and number of ^ 
siblings and. degree of Aboriginality (Ijigher level occupations being 
associated with* smaller-families and predominantly European ancestry). 

» 

■ r In the non-;Aboriginal ^roup there were significant correlations between 
type of school attended and sex, and also low but significant correlations 
between type of school attcndiy and percentage of days absent and father's 
occupational and education^] icve^ , students attending technical schools 
tending to* htive a greater niimfn'r of absences, and also fathers from lower 
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Tabler4.C Correlations Between Backi;rja>{ind 'Varinhle^ : •^huri^inal 



1 1 roup 













^ ^ 


















Variables 








VariabUf 


N 


109 ^ 


X 

109 


s 

109 


4 

' 109 ^ 


5 

96 


, 5 
66 


7 8 9 
20 30 94 


■1 Si:ho«rAr«ii 

(I'Metro. 2«Country) 

2 School Type 
(I -High 2«Tech.) 


109 
109 


-,09 


« 




« 






f 


S Font 


109 


-.04 














4 Sex ' - 

Cl»Boy 2«Cirl) . 


109 


:03 


-.i2** 

i 


.19 


- 

t 








S Percentage of 
Da/s Absent 


96 


-.05 




-.23* 










6 Father's Occupation 
p (I'High 16-Low) 


65 


.21 


- . 15 


10 


- . 25* 


.OS' 






7 Father* 5 Education 
(ULow 6«High} 


20 

• 


-.22 


-,•70 


-.12 


.47* 


,08 


-.51 




S Mother* s Education 


30 


-,42* 


.17 


.30 


.02 


, 13 


,06 


.17 


9 Number of Siblings 


94 


,28** 


-.07 


-,0.4 


,02 

• 


.01 


,29* 


-.12 -.25 


10 Degree of 
Aboriginal ity* 


103 


-.29** 
# 


.05 


.22* 


.05 


,19 


-.52* 


.00 -.li -.10 

ar 

^ " ^— ' — 



Significant at ,05 level- 



Significant at ,01 level 



* 1 • predominantly Aboriginal, 3 ■ predominantly European 

occupational levels and with lower icVcls of education. There were also low 
but significant correlations between form level and sex and"bl'tw£cn form 
level apd percentage of days absent, higher absences beins associated with 
lower .fiorin levels, and more girls tendings to be at the liigher form levels. 
Higher absences were also associated with -lower occupational levels. There 
wefe also significant correlations between father's occupational level, 
educational level of parents^ and number of siblings, with higher 
occupational levels being associated with higher oducatiunal U-Vcls and 
sjiiiiller families, 

/ • • 
Sua aary i 

The Abcriginal groqp diffewrd from the non-Ahor jnal i^roups on i\ number of 
characteristics. Tfe non-Aboriginal students were matched to the Aboriginal 
students >it terms of i;eographic dis^tributiiin, type of school attended, sex 
and age M.ng^, and there were therefore no differences on the?;^ characteris- 
tics.. However, there' *as some tendency for the Aboriginal students to be 

4 

at a lower fona level, to be les*? regular -attcnders , to come from a lowor 
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Table 4.7 Correlations Between Background Variab|ies: Non-Ahori ginni Croup 



Buckgrouiid 
Variables 


1 

N 


1 

217 


2 

21? 


* 

217 


Variabies ^ 

4 S 
217 193 


189 


7 
129 


9 

8 
158 


I School Area 


217 


• 
















2 SchtKil Typ« 
(1 -High-Tech.) 


2J7 


-.11 
















S Forw 


217 


















4 Sex - 

(l-Boy 2-Cirl) l 


2\7 


.02 


-.41** 

•1 


.15* 












S Percentage of 
, Days Absent 


ip3 . 


-.13 


.18* 


-.14* 
O 


.03 




* 






6 Father's Occupation 
. (l-llifih 16-Low) 


189 


-.01 


.IS* 


-.Of 




.25^* 








7 Father fiducation 
" (l«Low 6»H:gh) 


129 


-.05 


-.15* 


.05 


.09 


-.20* 


-.39** 






8 Mother's Eduqation 
(l»Lov 6»High} 


1S6 


.0% 


-.11 


-.04 


-.08 


-.22** 


-.34** 


.49** 




9 Nuaber of Siblings 


206 


7.05 


.03 , 


-.OS 


.01 


.22" 


.20* 


-.08 


- . 20* 



Significant at .05 level * Significant at .01 !evol 

socifl^econoiRic background, ano to coise from larger f;uni lies than the non- 
Aboriginal students. Differences between the two non- Aboriginal groups 
were less marked, but where differences did occur the trend was for the 
characteri attics of the ability match group to be between those of the 
Aboriginal ^roujp and* the age match group. ^ 

The patfern of correlat iorTs^-bc^ween the background variables tended 
to be a little different for the Aborigin«aT~^a«d the non-Aboriginal groups, 
location of school tending to correlate sore with the^l5t4wy' background 
variables in the case of the Aboriginal group, while the correT>ti^s 
between 'father^*; occupation and ltV(»].of education of parents, Mze of * . 
i'awily, percenta^ie of days «i»s#i>t. and^type of Mh^l attended tended to hg 
hifhdr in the non-Aboriginal group. 

■ ■ ( • 
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CHAPTER^ . . 

^ RESULTS OF THE SEC DABY SCHOOL TESTING PROGRAy ^ 

^ ^ Test Results 

Coaparison of laean scores 

A comparison of the mean scores of the'three groups on the reading and 
mathcaatics tests and on the Standard Progressive Nlatrices test is shown in' 
Table 5.1,. Analysis of variance- procedures were used to tfest the significance 
of the differences in mean scores between the three groupsi and in cases, 
wbore the differences were significant the Scheff€ test was applied to 
determine vrhich of the differences were significant. The results of the 
Scheff0 ttit are shown in Table 5.2. ^ • 

The mean scores of the Aboriginal group were consistently low^^than 
the Bean scores of the non-Aboriginal groups on all the "tests, whrilc the. 
mean scores of the ability match group were consistently lower than the 
mean scores of the age match group. These overall differences were in all 
cases highly significant. 

The results of the ScheffS test (Table 5.2) indicated that the. . 
differences in mean scores between the Aboriginal group and the "age match 
group were in all cases highly significant. The differences between the 
Aboriginal group and the ability match group were significant on the ♦ 
Standard Progressive Matrices IQ score, t te mathraatics test and the 
vocabulary score of the reading test, but were not significant on the level 
of comprehension score or the speed of comprehension score of the reading 
test. The differences ]between the two non^-Aboriginal groups were significant 
, only in the edit of the mathematics test. 

These results are illustrated graphically in Figure^S.l. In this case 
mean scores have been converted to standarti scores, the age match group 
serving as the r^erence group with a standard score of z^ro. 

This graph iJlustrates the consistent pattern of the differences 
between the groups. Differences between the ability match group and the 
^ age match group tend to be fairly uniform over the tests, with some tendency 
for greater differences on the mathematics test and the Standard Progressive 
Matrices-i However, in comparing the Aboriginal group with the non-Aboriginal 

■ ' \ ■■ ■ ■ 
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Table -5 . 1 Test Rosults: Mean Scores, ^ tandard De ^ at ions and Results of 
^ ! Analyses oj^ Varjlancc . ~^ w ' 



Test 


Group , 




Mean 


SD « 


ResL 

df/ 


ills of Analyses 
/of Variance^ 

I 


SPM 

(Raw Score) 


Aboriginal - 
' Ability Match 
Age Match 


104 
107 
^06 


• • 55.7 
41.1 


8.9 

7.9 

;,7,9' 


2,314 


11.5 


1 

< ,001 


SPM 

(IQ Score) 


Aboriginal 
Ability Matc^i 
Age Matdh 


104 
107 
106' 


94.9- 
99.7 

lQ4-;3 


n.r 

13.3 
14.6 

• 

t 




12.1 


< '.001 

« 


Matheswtics 


Aboriginal 
Ability Ntatch 
Age Ma\^h 


85 
84 


10.6 • 
• 14. S 
18.0 


5.8 

7:s 

8.4 


2.251 


2J .2 


< .001 


Beading Tect: 

Vocabulary 

Score 


Aborigin£^I 
Ability totch 
Age Match 


84 
S3 
82 


/ 19.1. 
' 25.7 
27.3 


S.3 

11,7 
12.0 


2,246 


11.9 


< .001 


Reading lest: ' 
,Leve! of 
Cowprehcnsion 
Score 


Aboriginal 
Ability Match 
Age Match 


84 
83 
82 
« 


^3.9 
16,1 
17.7 


5.8 
6,6 
6.8 




7.7 


< .001 


Reading Test: 
Speed of 
Comprehension 

Score ' 


Alsoriginal 
Ability Kmch 
Age Match 


84 
P3 
82 


17,2 
19.6 
21.8 

9 


7.6 

. 9.1 
10.1 


2,2 'b 


— 

5.3 


< .01 



■ STANDARD 



0 

-2-1 



..4 - 

-6 - 
-8 - 
1-0 



MfttHcii 



RsadinQ: 

VocatHiUifY 

Scots 



Age Match Gfout? * 
AbHitv Match Grmip 



•Reding- HeiKjing: 

Lev<^ of Sptied of 

Cofnpreh«n»wn Compfshent^oii 

Score Soore 



Figure 5.4 Comparison of Standard Scores of Aboriainal Croup. AbiUty- 
^ Match Group, and Age-Match GVoup on Each T est 
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Tabic S.2. " Test Results: ResUKs of Schoffi Test 



Test 



Results of Scheffe Test 



• 

* 4 


7 

Comparison , 


Difference 
in Means 


P 


SPM (Raw Score) . \ 


Aboriginal v Ability Match 
Aboriginal v Age Ntetch 
Ability Match v Age Match 


2.6 
5.4 

2.6 \ 


NS 
< .001 

NS 


SPM (IQ Score) 


Aboriginal v Ability Match 
Aboriginal v Age Match 
Ability Match v Age- Match 


4.9 
9.4 

4.S 


< .05 

< .001 
NS 


Matheaatics T«st 


Aboriginal v Ability Match 
Aboriginal' v Age Match 
Ability Match v Age Match 


4.2 
7.4 

i'.2 


< .01 

< .001 

< .05 


Reading Test: 
Vocabulary Score 


Aboriginal v Ability Match 
Aboriginal v Age Match 
Ability Match v Age Match 


4.5 
8.1 

3.6 . 


< .05 

< .001 

NS . 


Reading Test: 

Level of Cosaprehension « 

Score 


Aboriginal v Ability Matah 
Aboriginal v Age Match 
Ability Match v Age Match 


2.3 

3.9 . 
1.6 


NS 
< .001 

NS 


Rc/ading Test: 

Speed of Comprehension 

Score" ^ 


Aborigi*ai V Ability Match 
. Aboriginal v Age Match 
Ability Match v Age Match 


2.4 

4.5 

2.2 
_* ,. ... . . 


NS 
< .01 
NS 

—met 



groups, there is a more ma«*ked ^end for the differences to be greater on 
thi3 mathematics test, the Standard Progressive Matrices, apd the vocabulary* 
te«t. 

Distribution of scores and comparispu^jtfith noxaL-dala . . 

The distr.xbutioa of scores on ^ach test" is illustrated in Figure* S.2. 
Five categories Jrfeije distinguished, corresponding to those used in^the 
primary school testing program. These categories were based on the expected 
distribution according to a collapsed stanine scale. The five categories 
distinguished ^j«ere as^ follows: 

I ^ Very poor {stanina iVvel 1^ . expected frequency 4 per ceiit). 

-2 Below* average (staniro ievds 2 and 3, expected frequency 19 per cent). 

3 Average (stanine levels 4, 5 and 6, expected frequency 54 per cent). 

* 0 

4 Above average (stanine level. s 7 and 8, expCcti^d frequency 19 per cent). 
I Superior (.stanine leveT 9, expected frtquency 4 per cent). • 





Group 

Qfta* ****** 

O D» cr |><i6 n el CrtiQ«V 
toj Uwi* or C> |u h i<ii rt 
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RIAOiNO TEST; SmO Of CC»^ft£H€^JSK)N SC0«6 



Figure 5.2 Distribution of Scores on Each Test Acco-rding to Stanine Categories 
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In the case ^ of the Standard ProgreWive Matrices test, the cut-off points 
for the expected distri tion i^ere based on the Australian norms obtained froa 
the standardization- sasqjle of Melbourne children tested in 19S5 and'l9S6 (ACER, 
19S8). The categorization was based on IQ scores, ^the cut-off points being 
chosen to give the required percentage in each category for the expected 
distribution. • ' 

In the c£^e of the reading tests, the raw scores were converted to sta^ine 
scores according to the norms for Victorian Form 3 students. 

in the casg^S^ the sathematics tfest, no norms Mere available for the test \, 
administered* The cut-off points were therefore determined according to th^ 
distribution of scores of the ag^ match group, this group therefore serving as 
the norm sai^le for the purpose of determining the expected distribution of scores. 

From Fijjure 5*^2 it can be seen that the distribution of scores of the age 
match group on the Standard Pxogressive Matrices test approximates the expected 
distribution, with.so^ tendency for a higher proportion of cases in the above 
average categories rather than the below average categories « Hie scores of 
the ability match group also approximate a normals distribution, but with a 
tendency for more scores in the average category and fewer in the above average 
category, with no scores in the superior category. However, the total number 
of scores in %he above average category approximates the number of scores 
in the two below ^^jfji^e categories. In the Aboriginal group the majority 
of scores are in the average category, with a higher proportion of^ ^ores 
in the below average categories rather, than the above average categories, 
and no scores in the superior category ^ 

The av^age IQ score of the age match group was 104, while that o'f the / 

s 

ability match group was 100 and that. of the Aboriginal group was 95. THis 

would $ugge^€ that the ability match group ^epres^ts an average sample of ^ 

students in terms of general ability level, while) the age match group is 

slightly ab^ve average in general ability ievoi and the Aboriginal group is . 

below average in general ability level. However, the results of a recent, / 

* tf 

stvjdy on the educational achievement of migrant children in which th^ Stan^ 

ft • ' 

aiard Progressive Matrices test was also used (de Lemos, 1975) suggest that 

^ these 1956 norms are probably out of date, and give an. over-estimate of 

general ability level. In the migrant *study the average IQ of a random 

S^ple of Australian Grade 6 childre?? drawn from MeliK)ume schools was 107, 

while that of a random sample of migrant children fr9m an English-speaking 

background was 108. These figures suggest that the average general ability 
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Figure S 3 Distribution of Reading Test Scores According to Form 2 Norms 
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luvol of tfic age matrh group in this study is slightly lower than would he 
expected, for a repretsentative sample of Victorian 14-year-dlds. jfhis is 
wh^t would be expected • taking into account ^he nature of t^e sample and 
the 5cIk)o1s from which tfic sample was drawn* country schools and technical 
schools being over-represested in this sample. m « 

Tli«ksc average IQs are consistent with those found at thp primary school 
level, where the conversion of raw scores IQ scoresNon the Standard Pro- 
gxv^ssive Matrices gives. IQ 'scores of 93'and 94 for the Uradc 4 and tirade (j 
Aboriginal sasipiesi and IQ scores of 104 and 105 for the Grade 4 and Urade 
6 non-Aborigiaal sample!. The non-Aboriginal samples "in the primary school 
study would correspond'irith the age match saiajile in the secondary school 
sa«pie, these groups til keing ranflom samples of non-Aboriginal students 
drawn fross the same ScHoOls as the Aboriginal studests. - ^^-^ — ' 

On the reading test the scores of all the groups wcyre considerably 

lower tjian would be expected on^Jjy:.^sis of Victorian Form 3 norms. On 

the vocabulary test relatively few sfudents in any group scored in the ^ 

above average^ategories, the majority of scores falling into the average 

and the below average categories. In the Aboriginal group the highest 

proportion of scores was found in the very poor category, with slightly 

l€i$s in the below average category and less stil^ in the average category. 

In the age match group the highest proportion of scores was found in the 

average categor^i but there were a substantial proportion of scores in the 

* ft 
below average and the very poor- categories, with only a small proportion of 

scores in the above average and superior category.- 

*^ The comprehension scores on the reading test showed a similar cpncen-^ 
tration of scores in the average and'ljelow average categories, with 
relatively few scores in the above average categories, particularly on the - 
^peed of comprehension score. 

The Form 3 norms were chosen as the b.isis for comparing'^ the pecformance 
of the students in this study against* expected di'stribu^ions of scores 
' because the majority of students in all groups were at the Form 3 level. 
However a number of students, particularly in the Aboriginal and ability 
match groHps, were at the Form 2 level, and for this reason it was decided 
to compare the distribution of scores with the expected distribution for 
Victorian Form 2 students as well. This i^^ shown in Figure 5.3. 

The scores of the age match group in this study approximate the 
expected distribution of scores for Victorian Form 2 studfnts, but there is 

103 ' ■* 

• lie * • 
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\ - 

still \oae tendency, for a higher proportion pf scores than expected in the 
bslow average categorie^^, particularly, on the vocabulary and speed of Ncom- 
prehensloj^ scores. The scofes of the Aboriginal and ability match grdups 
ftill tend^to cfincentrate in the average *and below average categories, 
■ and relatively few of the Aboriginal students score in -the above average 

* Thfese results indicate that the vocabulary and reading comprehension 
" skills of th^ students in this study are aarkedly lower than would-be 

• ejtpected for representative sassples of Victorian 14 -year-old students, 



The scores of t^ie age match group approximate the distribution that would 
be expected for f oxw 2 students, who wuld be on average a year younger 
than the students in our samples, the scores of the Aboriginal and ability 
**. ;^ch groups are however generally below the standard expected for Form 2 
students. These results indicate a high proportion of Aboriginal 14-year- 
old students with a serious handicap in the vocabulary and reading skills 
which are important for further education or post- secondary, training, and 
this handicap could limit their future occupational choices. 

In the case of the mathematics test a high proportion of the 
• 'Aboriginal, students are scoring below the average ofN^e age match group, 
and relatively few Aboriginal students ^core in the abtf^e ai<;rage cate- 
gorie's as determined on the basis of the -distribution oflscores in the age 
match grot^. ' ' , ' 

No norms were available for the mathematics test used in this study, 
and no direct comparison can be made between the total scores or the sub- 
scores of our samples and the Austral i ah I EA sample tested in 1964 because 
our modified test comprised only 40 of the 70 items includecT in the lEA 
study, htowever, the average difficutty levels of . each item for the total 
* '* Australian lEA' sasqjle have been reported*. {Keeves, 1966), and fr.om this data 
•«« we can compare' the average difficulty levels of items or groups of items in 
' ♦ our three groups with those of the Aus.traHan lEA sao^e.. This comparison 
Ms illustrated- in Figure 5.4. The tfiffieulty levels have been 'converted to 
facility levels (average percentage of correct responses on each item ^r in 
' > / ' each subscsle). and the average Facility level for random, response is also 
shQ.wn. , 

From Figure 5.4 it can be seen that th^ performance of.the age match 
groiqj is close to that of the Australian IS-yfear-old lEA sai?ple. The 
< ' relative difficulty of items in the subscales seems to he similar for all 
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groups* The' highest average facility levels are found dh the arithmetic 
items and on the higher verbal items. The lowest average facility levels*^ 
are generally found on the algebra and s^Bietr>' items, although the geoi^try 
items seem to be relatively easier tor tht lEA sample and the algebra items 
relatively*i^re^ifficult as cos^red with our samples. The new sat*cS3ties, 
i0l9S #lso appear to be relatively TOre difficult in the lEA sapple than in 
ojJfeS/aa^es- Possibly this type of item is ^re familiar to sturfents to^ay 
than it in 1964- The computation items are relatively swre difficult 
for the Abofiginal group than for the other groups. 
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Figure S.4 Mathematics Test: Comparison of Average Facility Levels for 
Iteas Groupied According to Sub-scores and for Total Score 
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. It is perhaps surprising that items classified in the higher vetrbal 
category are relatively easier than itesii classified in the lower verbal 
category* This indicates that items assumed to be depcn^^'cnt on higher 
Rental processes are not necessarily more difficult than items assOiuQd to 
be dependent on lower ^ntal processes* Itowev^' it is likely that this 
result is due'to Che fact thHt the more difficult items! in the higher verbal 
category were jiot included in the edified 40-itcm test used in th'is study, 
while a greater range of items fro© the.lower verbal (jatcgory would have 
been included, including both the eisier and more difficult itenjs. 

These results indicate that the performance of our age match group is 
coaparablc to that of a random sai^le of Au§,tralien 13-year-olds tested in 
1964, with some tendency for the average facility levels in our age match 
group to be slightly lower than those of the Australian f3-year-olds. In 
making this comparison it must be remembered that our ago match group is a 
year older than the lEA sample and are mainly in Form 3, whereas the ItA 
sample would have been drawn ma'inly from the Form 2 level. The performance 
of our age match group Is therefore likely to be lower than that^of an 
average Australian sample of 14-year-olds drawn mainly from Form 3. The 
performance of the ability match group and the Aboriginal group is con- 
siderably loWer than that of the Australian 13-year-old sample, and on 
some groups of items the average facility levels in the Aboriginal group 
^ are only slightly higher than might be expected by chance, 

Tlv^ results are consistent with the findings on the reading test, • 
^ where- the performance of the age match group was found to be comparable 
with that of a representative sample of Victorian Form 2 students, both 

cases the achievement of the age match group is similar to that of 

« 

representative saoples of Australian students approximately Tjnc year lower 
in age or form level. • ' 

Correlations betwe en test scores 

The corr^elations between scores on each test for Aboriginal and non- 
Aboriginal students are shown in Table 5.^. Cowrelations between test * 
scores were moderate to high for both Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal students 
and were in kU cases highly significant. The correlations tended to he 
swnewhat 'higher for non-Aborigihal students than^for Aboriginal students, 
and in both groups the highest correlation was found between the vocabulary 
score and the speed of comprehension score on the reading test. 
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Tablet's. 3 Corrc^lations between Test Scores 




Aboriginal Students 
N 104 ' 84 f 84 



Non-Aboriginal Studpnts 

1 2 3- 

N 216 165 16S 





104 




* 


216 




2 R^ing Test: 
Vocabuiary Scpre 


84 


.44** 




16S 


.49** 


*3^Ri|tfU8g Te!t: 
Speed of Co^i^e* 
hension Score 


84 


•'.58'* 


.74** 


« 

16S 


.46** .78** 


4 Mathessatics^st: 




.44** _ 


.60** .?4**- 


169 . 


.55** .60** .59** 



Sfsnificant at .01 levc^l 



V Results of Teacher Ratings ^ 

Subject ratings ■ ^ 

Teachers were asked to rate the students' achievement in the basic School 
subjects. Ratings were in terras of five descriptive categories: outstand- 
ing, above average, average, below average, and very poor. Ratings were * 

obtained for six basic subject *ai^as: English, tSathemat ics, science, 

I 

social studies, tro^de subjects and commercial subjects. The result's of the 
tpacher rajtings are illustrated graphically is Figure 5.5. 

In the basic subjeots of English, jnatheaatics, science and social 
studies th^Te wa§ a trend for a higher proportion of students in the 
. Aboriginal an4 ability ^teh groins to be classified in the below average 
categories. In ,the age m^tch group there was a fairly even distribution of 
rat Uigs above and k#low the average category, with sonie trend in social 
studies for a higher proportion of ratings in the above average category 
rathejp than the below average category, ^ ll* tfttde and cdimnercial subjects 
there was a sinilar but less marked trend in the Aboriginal group for io're 
stud^ts to be rated in the below average cat^ories, while in the non- 
Aboriginal groupf the trend was for more students be rated in the above 
average C|ftegorie«, particularly in the case of the age nsatch group. 

Relatively few students in any group wtre rated in the outstanding 
category, but a ^Substantial proportion of students in the Aboriginal^oup - 
and the ability match group were rated in the very poor category, 
particularly in the academic ftH^iot ai'eas. 
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Figure 5.5 Teacher Ratings; Distribution o f Ratings, in the Five 
Descriptive Categories 
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The teacher ratings generally confina the pattern of performance of the 
Aboriginal anrt non-Aboriginal groups as revealed by the ,test score^V^t the 
trend is for the teacher ratings to place rather mxe of the Aboriginal 
students in the average and above average categpries than would be expected 
on the basis of the test scores. 

ft 

Assessment of potential 

Teachers were also asked to assess the students in terms of their future 
educational or occupational potential. Assessaents were madd* in tencs of 

^fi^lTVcscriptive categories. These categories were as follows,: 

t. . « ' 

1 Capable of undertaking university level studies 

2 Capable of undertaking other non-university tertiary level studies. 

3 Capable of undertaking other technical training {e.g. apprenticeship). 

4 Capable of undertaking clerical or sales work 

5 Capable of undertakiYig semi-skilled or unskilled work only 

The percentage of students clas'^sified in each of these categories is 
shown in Table S.4. Only one Aboriginal student was^ assessed as having 
the potential for undertaking university level studies. Four students in 
the ability match group and eight students in the age match grdup were 
assessed as cafable of undertaking university level studies. A higher 
proportion of students* in the age match group were* assessed as having the 
capacity for undertaking other tertiar>' level studies (26 per cent compared 
with only 11 to 12 per cent in the Aboriginal and ability siatch groups). 



Table 5.4 Teacher* s Assessment of Future Potential: Percentage of 
Students Classifi ed in eac h Category 



Category 


Aboriginal 
Group 
{N-105) 


Ability . 
Match • 
Croup 

(N»102) 


Age 
Match 
Croup 
(N«102) 


• 

1 University Level Studies 


1 


• 4 


8 


2 Other Tertiary Level Studies 


12 


li 


26 


3 Technical Training 


50 




45 


4 Clerical or Sales Work 


19 




14 


5 Sesji-skilled or Unskilled Work 


18 




7 
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TAle 5.S Correlations between Teacher Ratings and Test Scores : ^ 
Aboriginal Group 



' ■ ■ V ' 






T^st Scores 




• • 

Teacher 
ratings 


N 


Standard 
Progressive 
Matrices 
104 ' " 


Pleading: 
e Vocabulary 
Score = 
84 


Reading: 
opeed ot^ 
Comprehension 
Score 
84 


^^xneiua L X cb 
85 


English 


103 


.34** 


.53** 


.32** 


.49** 


Hatheaatics 


102 


.32** ^ 


.43** 


.31** 


52** 


Science • 


- 94 


.19 

s 

"29** 


.41** 


.29** 


- .40**' 


Social Studies 


98 


.49** 


.32** 


.42** 


Trade* Stdijects 


. 75 


.32** 


■ .41** 


.28* 


.24* _ 


Con&ercial 
Sidjjects , 


S3 


.38** 


.53** 


-.27* 


.48** , 


Assessment of 
Future Potential 


105 


.38** 


.47** 


.22* 


.35** 


* 

Sigjiificwt at 


.05 level 


** 

Significant at .01 level 


Table Correlation* between Teacher Ratings and Test Scores: 





Non-Aboriginal Group 



Test Scores 













Reading: 










Standard 


Reading 


Speed of 










Progressive 


Vocabulary 


Compr.. hens ion 






Teacher ♦ 




Matrices 


Sccre 


Score 


Mathematics 


V 


rjitings 


N 


216 


165 


165 


169 


* 


English 


204 


' .36*^ 


'.47** 


.39** 


.44** 




Mathematics 


204 


.43**' 


- ^35*** 


. 32** " 


.54** 




Science 


186 


.41** 


. 37** 


.39** 


. 43*"* 




Social Studies 


198 


.26** 


.31* 


.23** 


.39** 




Traite' Subjects 


149 


.30** 


.21* 


.25** 


.36** 


% 


,.C<»iercial 














Subjects 


112 


•.28*-* 


.42** 


.30** 


. ."Si * * 




Assessment of 














Future Potential 


204 


.46** 


.55** 


.52** 


:6o** 




* 

Significant at 


.05 level 


** 

Significant at .01 level 
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Half the students in the^Aboriginal group and slightly less^than half the 
students in the other groups were assessed as being capable of ujidcrtaking 
technical training such as an apprenticeship. The proportion of students 
^^^^^od as capable of undertaking ss^es or clerical work or semi-skilled or 
unskilled, work wly v.as similar in the Aboriginal and ability match groups, 
but a lower proportion of stidents in the age mr^tch group w»;re assessed in 
these categories. 

Correiatiops between test scores and teacher ra t inf s 

< 

, Correlations between lest scoi :?s and tcache* ratings are shown in T.%^bies 
5.5 and 5.6. These correlations were gene 'ally low to moderat(o'. In the 
Aboriginal gr jup scutes on the vocabulary and mathcoa*- ics tesii; tended tc 
curi^el^te more highly '.vltl. teaci.er ratings than scores on the Standax 3 
I'rogressivc Kutrices* and -cadini; tests. This trrnd was not so marked 
• the ncn-^origin«l groun. 

The correlation betitfeen ;:!ore on the mathematics cest and teacher 
ratings of acliiev-^ment in 'mathcianf ics was 0.L2 in t'le Aboriginal group ana 
0.54 the 'On-ALuriginai gro^. The correlation be ween scores on the 
vocabulary test i^nd teacher -atings of ucl'^ev.*ment in Ln^U.,h was 0.53 in 
the Aboriginal ^ *oup nd 0. in tn^^ i||m-Ahori\iin' roup/ while the 
iorrelation hetwt^n scires on the vcadluii comprehension test and- teacher 
ratin^js of achi.^vesent in i-ngii-.h was 0.32 for the Aboriginal group and 
0.3S ^or the non-Aboriginal grr*up. Teacher ratings of achicemcnt in 
English weiC therefore more i losely roMtod'to vocabulary scores than to 
readin^l cowprbhension scores 

Tlie correlation between scores di the Standar^W*rogressivc Matrices 
^ind teacher's assessment of future pciential wa^ 0.38 for the Aboriginal 
* group md 0.46 for the non-Aborigin^^l group. In the case uf :he^ Aboriginal 
grwf th# tetit score cjo^t highly correlated u tb teacher's assessment of 
potential was tne score on the vocabulary test, wh2lf» in the non-- boriginal 
^ grmip ^he test siort raOSt highly correlated with teacher ^> assessment of 
potential v<a/, the score tm the mathematics test, 

Hesu itN cfi Attitude S cales 
Cogparj^son of irean ^cortj; 

The attitude questionnaire yielded scores on three reuarate .sciles: like 
*^chool, Ac^de^ic Not ivat^'icn , and St; k f -regard^. The mpan scores of the three 
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Table 5.7 Attitude Scales; Mean Scores, > Standard Deviations and Results 
of Analyses Variance 



Scale 




N 


Mean 


SO 


Results of Analyses 
of Variance 
df ' F • p 


Like 
School 


Aboriginal 
Ability Match 
Age Match 


n — 
104 
108 

1 AT 

107 


36.0 
33.8 


-7.6 
8.3 
/ . y 


2,316 2.6 

— ' — 


NS 


Acadeaic 
%>tivation 


J^boriginal 
'Ability Match 
Ag& Match 


104 
108 
107 


41.8 
39.4 
41.8 


7.5 
7.8 
6.9 


.2,316 2.7 


< .DS- 


Self* 
r<^ard 


Aboriginal 
Ability Match 
Age Match 


104 
108 
187 


36.1 
35.0 
36.6 


5.6 
5.6 
5.5 


2,316 2.2 ^ 


NS 


groups on 


each of these scales 


are 


shown in 


Table 


5.7, together with thej. 



results -of analyse? of variance applied to test the significance of the 
differences in »ean scores between the groups. 

Differences between the tliree groups on the Like School and Self- 
regai-d scales were not significant. There was however a consistent trend 
for the »can score of the ability match group to be lower than that of the 
Aboriginal grwup and the age match group. 

On the Academic Motivation scale the analysis of variance showed a 
significant difference between the three groups. The mean .core of the 
ability match group was^ again lower than that of both the Aboriginal group 
and- th y age match groyp, vhije the scores of the latter two gioups were 
very similar. lk?wever, thtse differences did not come out as significant 
cn the Scheff^ teit, although on a nom^l t-test the differences between 
thr :<bility n^tch group ^aiid th? other groups were significant at the .05 
leV.l. 

Thi^se results indiCiJit a consistent trend for the mean scores of the 
auility match group to be lower than those of the other two groups on the 
attitiH?e scales, but the^e differences were marginal Jy significant only in 
the case of the Academic ^totivation scale. The scores of the Aboriginal 
groiq> ?na the age Cktch group were very r.imilar on eaclj of the attitude 
«cales. This pattern is diffe^'ent ti^ that found in the case of the 
tLrhievement tesis and the general ability test, where the mean scores of 
the Aboriginal g.x^up ive/c consistently lower than those of the other two 
groups. * 
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ttea responses ' 

Responses on eath itea are illustrated in Figures 5.6, 5.7 and 5.S. 

On the Like School scale theVitems most frequently agreed with were 
♦I like »ost l3f By schc^l subjects', and *I enjoy 5»st of say school work', 
wltile tlie iteias most frequently disagreed with were 'There is; no point in 
'»e staying at school after I am fifteen', 'The sooner 1 can leavo school 
the^better' , and 'I shall leave school as soon as possible'. 

Differences between the Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal students were 
not particularly marked on any itea on the Like School scale. Aboriginal 
students were generally less likely to disagree with positive statements 
such as 'I like most of my school subjects'. 'I ^njoy most of my school- 
work* and 'I enjoy everything I do at school*. In the case of the negative 
items the age match group tended to show4he highest proportion of 'disagree 
responses, particularly on the items 'School is not very enjoyable', 'I 
shall leave school as soon as possible', 'The sooner I can leave school the 
better'. There is no point in me staying at school after I am fifteen', an^ 
*I am bored most of the time in school'. 

On the Academic Motivation scale the items most frequently agreed with 
were '! like to complete all the work set', 'Skjmetlmes I forget to do all 

r. 

ay homework' » and 'I try my hardest to get high marks at school'. The item 
most frequently disagreed wit^ was 'Sometimes I pretend to be sick to avoid 
a test*. 

Differences betweeft Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal students were not 
particularly marked on a«y item on the Academic Motivation scale. Items 
on which the Aboriginal students were more likely to agree than the non- 
Aboriginai students were 'I like to have homework every night because it 
helps me leam*^, '1 want;^ as much education as I can get', and ^1 work hard 
all of the time in school'. % 

On the Self-regard scale the items iSTst frequently agreed with were 
'My friends listen to suggestions', 'My friends ask for my advlirt?^, and 
'When 1 do something I usually ^^inish it'. The items most frequently 
di^^agrtfed with were 'My friends o^ten forget me' and 'I am afraid my friends 
may think me boring'. There was some tendency for a higher proportion of 
uncertain responses on the Self-regard BCBl^ than on the other two spales. 

Differences tetneen Original and non-Aboriginai studtnts mrw not 
particularly marKid on 9n}f item of the S«tf-rtgard scale. Items on which 
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FigUre 5.6 Like SOiwl Scale; Percentage of Students Agreei ng, Disagreeing 
or Uncertain on Each Item 
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Flguris^. 7 Acadeaic Motivation Scale: Percentage of Students Agreeing , 
/ Disagreeing or Uncertain on Each Item 
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Figure S.8 Self-Regaird Scale; Percentage of Studen ts Agreeing. 
Disagreeing or Uncertain on Each Itea ^ 
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T^bto S,8 CoiTelatli3i^ betWeen . Att i ti^e Scores 



Aboriginal Studeftts 



1 

104 



2 

104 



^ ^'^ 



a Like School 104 

.2 AcadtiKic 

~^totivation 104 

3 Self-regard 104 



I 

lis 



.43** 



.35** 



21S 

21 S 
215 



.65** 
.29*4 



Significant at .05 level 



Significant at .01 level 



2' 
215 



.24** 



th« Aboriginal students tend to show a higher proportion of 'Agree' responses 
responses wererWhen I try I usually succeed*, 'Things usually go rather 
well for ae', and 'My friends.think^ I am good looking'. Aboriginal students 
were less Ukely to agree with the statement *My friends seem more sure of 
themselves than I am' than non-AlK>riginal students. 

Correlations between attitude scofres 

* .... ^ . -L. C 

The correlations between scores on the, attitude scales for Aboriginal • 
and non-Aboriginal students are shown in Tablets. 8. 

The correlations between scores* on the attitudes scales were 

I* 

significant for both Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal students. In both 
groups the highest* correlation was found between scpres on the- Like School 
and Academic ^^)tivation scales- Lower correlations were found betwfcen 
scores on the Self-regard scale and the other scales, particularly in the 
^cdse of the non-Aboriginal students. 

Correlations between test scores and attitude scores 

The. relailmshtp between, test scores and attitude scores was also investiga- 
ted by Sloans of correlations. The correlations between test scores and 
attitude scores for Aboriginal an<| non-Aboriginal students are shown in,, 
Table. 5. 9. ^ ^ / 

In the case of the Aboriginal students there was a sii^nificant 
relationship betwe^ test scores and scores on .the Self-regard scale, the* 
highest correlations being found with scores on the vocabulary test and 
scores on the mathematics lest. There was also a significant correlation 
between scores on the Like School sell Q. and Mathematics score. * 
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, Table 5.9 Correlations between Test Scores and Attitude Scores 



Alforiginsl Students 



Scales 
* 1 



* Non-Aboriginal rStudents 
Scales 



• 

' t 




Acadenic 
Like Moti- 
School . v&tion 


Self- 




Like 
School 


Acadesic 
^toti- 
vatlqn 


Self- ' 
Regard 


Test* 


N 


104f 


104 


104 


N 


il5 


_g 


215 


i SPM 


104 


.08 


-.15 


.21* / 


216 


.12 


-.07. 


.17* 


2 Reading: 
Vocabulary ^ 
Score 


84 


.05 


-.22* 


.44**' 


165 


.15* 


-.09- 


.18* 


3 Reading: 
SpeedSf 
Cc^rehension 
Score 


84 


.02 


• -.14 

t 


.29** 


.165 

* 


.10 


-.08 


.11 


.4 Matheaatics 


8S 


.24** 


. .04 
— a* 


.41** 


169 


.17* 


.00 


.?0* , 



Signifi^t at '.01 level 



There was sows trend for a negative correlation between test scores- - 
and scores on the Academic Motivation scale, this negative correlation 
being significant in the case of the vocabulary score. 

In the case of the ndn-Aboriginai students the correlations between 
test scores and scores on the attitude scales were less Barked, but there 
was so«e trend for 4ow but significant correlations between scores on the 
Selfrregard scale and test scores, aN there were also lt>w but significant 
correlations between scor^on the vocabulary and astheiaa'tics tests and 
scores on the Like School Lale. As in the case of the Aboriginal 
students, there was soae *rend for negative correlations between: test 
scores and scores on the Academic Motivatibn scale, but these correlations 
were very low and not significant. 

OvertU there was not a strong relationship 'between test scores and 
aeores on the attitude scales, but the attitude scores roost closely related 
to test scores were those on the Self-regard scale, particularly in the 
case of the Aboriginal students. Only' slight relationships were found 
between test scores and whether or not the students liked school, and 
there was sone trend for a negative correlation between test scores and 
.acadeatt activation, particularly 'in the Aboriginal group. It is likely 
that thi'a negative correlation is due to the content of the items in the 
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Table S.IO Correlations Between Attitude Sco^s and.Tegchor Ratings ; 



Ai>original Group , 



m 

— 



Attitude Scores 



• 




Like 




Acqdesic 


Self- 


Teacher Ratines' 




School 




>5otiA^ation 




N 


♦ IQA 






104 




103 






.17 


At** 


HatneMtics 


102 


.31** 




.09 


.33** 


• 

Science 


94 






,13 


i .40** 


*>ociai \dtuaies 
Trade skbjccts 


98 


.30** 1 




.12 


.40** 


75 


.25* ' 




.08 


.12 


*CoMercial Subjects 


53 


.31* 


• 


.07 


'.34* 


As^essvent of 












Future Potential 


105 




* 


.OS . 


. .29** 


^Significant at ,05 level 


wr- 

m 


Signi ficant 


at 


.01 level 






• 








V 


Academic Motivation scale. 


The 


ite&s in th 


is scale tend to eraphasize 



« wrkin^hard at school » trying hard, and doing homework. It is possible ^ 
that the weaker students may feel that they nejed to ^ork extra hard to 

*^ keep up, an4 so give positive responses on these items, while thjc brighter 
students may feel that they can get by witiujutr doing too satch hard work, and 
so COM out wi€h a lower score on this scale. 

Correlations between teacher ratings and attitude scqres ' 

Conrelations between teacher ratings and scores on the at'titude scales '^ere 
also calculated. These are shown in Tables 5,10 and 5.11, - 

Correlations between teacKer ratings and attitude scores were low to 
moderate in the case of the tike School and $elf-regard scales^ and were 
low to m)n«significant in the case of the Academic Motivation scale. 
Correlations between teacher ratings and scor^ on the Self-regard scale 
tended to be higher in the Aboriginal group than in the non-Aboriginal ^ * 
griiupt particularly in the case of the basic school subjects of English, « 
ttth<ttatic%» science and social studios, 

What is of j^^icular interest to note is that the correlations between 
attitude scores and teacher ratings were higher than the correlations 
batween attitude scores and test scores. This suggests that the teachers* 



Table 5. 11 ConraUtions ^ptween Attitude Scoreg and Teacher 
^ Son* Al»rigina I Group — — — 







Attitude Scores 








Like 


Academic 


Self-, 


TMcheir. Ratings ^ 




ocnQOi 


Motxvution 


TCHard 


N 


21S 


215 


216 


EngXisli 


204 




. 18" 




HatlimitiQS 


204 


.39**. 


.16* 


.24** 


Science ' 


186 


.41** 


.19* 


.22** 


'Social StiKlies 


198 


.33** 


.14* 


.24** 


Trade Subjects 


149 


.30** 


.08 


.23** 


Comercial Subjects 


112 


.29** 


.13 


.33** 


Afsei sMnt of 










Ftttus^ Potential 


204 


% .41** 


.18* 


.28** 


Significant at .05 level 


- '■' 

Significant at 


.01 level 


« 


ratinga are influenced 


by the 


students* attitudes to school. 


or alternatively 



that the stu&nts' attitudes to school are influenced by'«»e teachers' 
attitudes toward the student. . ' 
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In the case of the Academic Motivation scale the trend for negative ^ 
correlations found in ,,he case' of correlations with test scores was reversed, 
and correlations with teacher ratings, while not high, were at least positive, 
and in the case of the non -Aboriginal groups generallj^'' significant. This 
again suggests that the teacher ratings tend to be influenced by the stutlctits* 
attitudes to work, so that the hard-working, less able student who tends to 
score higter on the' Academic ^totivation scale is also rated higher by tjio 
teacher than^the aorc able but^ less conscientious student who may score 
high on the tests •but tend? to score lower on the Academic Motivation t^c^ilc. 

Reiatiojiship between Background Variab les and Test P erformanc e 

Correlations between backgroun d variables arui test per formance • 

As a pfeiioinary step in ^e exasination of the rerationship between b:icl ; wiifid 
variables and test performance, a scries of corrclati'ons between bad^^roiin ' 
variables and test scores were calculated for Aboj^i^ina] students and for nun- 
Aborigi^al students. The resuli 
f.I2 and 5,13. 



calculated for ^boAigina] students and for m 

its of these corrcloft ions arc shown/ in Tablt s 

I 
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Table S.12 Corr ol fl tions between Background Variables and Test Scores ; 
Aboriginal Students 



Tests 



• 

Background 


4" 


Standard 
Progressive 
Matrices 


Reading: i 
Vocabulaiy^ 
Score 


Reading: 
r Speed of 
iCosprehension 
Score- 


Matheiodtics 


Variables 












School Area 
(!«fttetro* 2\Country) 


10» 


-.05 


-.21* 


T.28* 




School Type 
{l»High 2-Tech.) 


109 


-.03 


-.15 


-.06 




For® ' ^ 
(1-5) 


109 


^,35** 


.36** 

f 


.42** 


.39** 


Sex . ' 

(^•Biy 2»Girl) 


109 


,03 




.08 

• * 


-.03 

- 9 


Percentage of * 
Days Absent 


96 


^-.29** 


-.34** 


- . 24* 


-.38** 


Father's Occupation 
(l«High 16-Low) 


66 


n.35** 


-.33*r 


-.06 


-.28* 

• 


Father's Education 
(l«Low 6«IU£h) 


26 


,51* 


• 31 


.10 

t 


.26 


Mother's Education 
6 - High) 


30 ' 


,03 


• -.05 


. -02 


-.23 


Number of Siblings 
* 


94 


-.31** 


'-.30** 


-.22 


,-.26* 



Significant at .05 level 



Significant at .01 level 



In the case of the Aboriginal group there was a tendency for significant 
correlations between stores on the achievesent tests ami school area^ 
students^ in aetropolitan areas scoring highet tHan students in coimtry areas. 
Th«re was a sisiilar but less marked trend in ^he case of the non-Aboriginal 
students » but score s on t^l^ Standi^d Progressive Matrices did not correlate 
sjgnificaptly with school area^r eithev the Aboriginal or the non- 
Aboriginal students. ^ 

Test scores correlated significantly with type^of sch(K)l attended on ^ 
all tests except the vocabulary test in the non^Aboriginal groiqp^ students 
attending high school scoring higher than students attending technical 
fChool. However^ correlations with type t)f schooL attended were not sig- 
nificant for the Aboriginal students. j 
» • 

Test scores correlate significantly with ^xm lev«l in both the 
Aboriginal and the non^Ateriginal groiqss, thaie <^rr«tstionf teiuiing to be 
.higher for the JIboriginal stutente. 



T^bK' saS Correlatirns be^t wj^giL j^ck ground V ariabU^s^ pnd J^iLLA^^PISn: 
Non-Aboriginal, Studunts 



Tests 



BMkground 
Variables 




Standard 

(^rnc restive 
Matrices 


Reading:- 
Reading: Speed of 
Vocabulary Coaprehension 
Score Score 


\ 

Mathematics 




216 


' 84 


84 « 


S5 


School Area 


217 


-.01 


-.21* 


- - .16* 


• . lU 


jr m ... m* mm im ^ f* A ■ m ^ 1 

{i»Metro« ^»LOUHtryj 








• 




School Type 


217 


-. 19** 


- . 15 


-.26** 


- 1 R* 
. 1 o 


(l*nign 2»TCcn . ) 




- 










217 




.30** 


.32** 
















Sex 


217 


.15* 


.10 


.14 


.07 


(i^Boy 2-Cirl) 












Porcontagc of 


193 




-.05 


-.08 




llav& Absent 












Father's Occupation 


189 


-.15* 


-.09 


-.15 


- . llh 


(l«Uigh 16«L<JW) 








1 




, Father's Education 


129 


.06 


.12 . 


.14 


■ 13 


Cl-Uw 6-HiEh) 








• 


.03 


Mother's Education 


136 


.13 






H»Um 6-High) ' 












Nuaber of Siblings 


206 


-.01 • 


■ -.08 




-.06 


Sifinificaftt at .05 


level 


** Significant at .01 


level 





, Sex did not correlate significantly with test score for either the 
Aboriginal or the non-Aboriginal' students, except in the case of the' Standard 
Progressive Matrices where there was a low but significant correlation for' 
• the ndHfAlwriginal students, girls scoring ^Jigher than boys on this tcstv 
The trend onpthe other tests in the non-Ab^riglnal group was also for girls 
to score higher than boys, hut these correlations were i^t significant.. 

Correlations between jjercentage of days absent and ^est scores were 
mte RJirfted fot the Aboriginal students than for the non-Aboriginal students, 
and these lebri^elat ions were significant on all tests for the Aboriginal^ 
students, but ort the Standard Progressive Natrieet and the mathematics test 
only in the Ctse ^fythe non-Ahoriglnal students. % fa all caset^ the tretid was - 
for higher absenSo^to be associated with lower test scores. 

In the Aboriginal gro^> father's occtipation correlate.^ Significantly 
with test «corc on alt tests except thc'rsidinj; comprehension test. The 
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relationship between father's occfipation and' test score was less marked in 
the non-Aboriginal group, and was^ significant only in the case of the 
Standard Progressive 'Matrices. The trend in all cases was for lower scores 
to be associated wittf lower occupational levels* 

The only significant correlation between the educational level of the 
parents and test score was fommi in the Aborigi^nal group* where father's 
educational level correlated significantly with score on the Standard 
Progressive Matrices. The lack of significant correlations between parents' 
educational level and test score is probably due to the small number of 
cases in which information on parents' educational level was available. If 
aore information on parents' educational level were available it is possible 
.that a stronger relationship between parents' educational level and test 
score could have been found* 

In the Aboriginal group correlations between test score and number of 
siblings were significant for all tests except the comprehension score of 
the reading test, larger families being associated withMower scores. There 
were however no significant correlations between number siblings and test 
scores in the tase of the non-^Aboriginal students. 

Further analyses of the relationship between background variables 
and test performance ^ 

Further analyses of the relationship between background variables and test 
peVformance were also undertaken. 

A series of one-way analyses of variance were applied to t**st the sig- 
nificance of differences in test scores according to the various^ background 
variables. The results of these analyses confirmed the pattern of relatioi\- 
sbips indicated l^y the correlations, and are reported in t^re detail else- 
where (de Lemos, ^977). 

A series of AID analyses were also carried out to examine in more 
detail the relationship between background variables and test performance. 
The AID program (Sonquist and ^torga1t, 1964) takes the original samjUe and 
splits it inta twp parts on the basis of the predictor variable which 
explains the greatdi^ ^amount of variance, this split therefore creating 
two groups which ^r^ more diatii^t than any other, pair of groups that could 
be created by splitting on any ^Ih^r predictor variable. 

Each of these groups is then split in turn on the predictor variable 
that explains the greatest aim^unt of variance within each group, 'and this 
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Fifiur© 5.9 AID Analysis: Background Characte ristics of 14-year-old r 
Aboriginal and non -Aboriginal Students as Predictors of 
I Score on the Stmidard Progressive Matrices Test 
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splitting {»roce!»s continues until the groups fon^d fall below a certain 
piinimsa sizlu or the amount of variance explained by the remaining predictors 
is inasufficienr^o justify a further splTt. The predictors associated with 
one part of the sasple may be different fros the predictors associated with 
other pa1^s of the sasple, ^o the sub-groups formed by the first or 
aubsequent splits mmy then be split b> different predictor variables. 

The AID analysis therefore determines the best predictor of the 
criterion variable for the total group and for various subsamples of the*' 
total group. It also provides a description of the characteristics of , 
those groups whose performance is high in terms of the criterion variable, 
and those groups whose performance is low, and by rrrking thp final groups 
obtained through the AID analysis according to the* * . ,rion score it is 
possible to describe the characteristics of various groups according to 
their position in relation to the criterion. The AID analysis can therefore 
provide a descriptive sucaaary of the characteristics of students scoring 
high on the criterion variable and students scoring;: low on the criterion 
variable. 

AID analyses were applied to the tdtal sample and to the Aboriginal 
and non-Aboriginal groups separately in order to determine which predictor 
variables were most closely associated with performance on the tests. The 
criterion variables were scores on the Standard Progressive Matrices test, ' 
speed. of cojsprehension score on the reading test, and score on the 
mathematics test. The predictor variables included in each analysis were 
father's occupation, type of school ^ttended» location of school, sex, and 
degree of Aboriginality . ^ The results of the AID analyses applied to the 
. total sample are illustrated in Figures 5.9, 5.10 and S.U. The resurts of 
tlie AID analyses applied separately^ to the Aboriginal and nor^-Aboriginal 
groups are reported in more detail elsewhere (de Lemos, 1977). 

Rjpsults of AID analyses 

Standard Progressive Matrices . In the case of the Standard Progressive 
Matrices, the most important predictor of performance for the total group 
was father's occupation, students with father's occupation ranked in-^the 
professional, managerial, clerical and skilled categories scoring higher 

^ When inci ided as a predictor variable for the total sample, an additional 
category, *Non-Aboriginal ♦ was added, thus giving four categories for 
degree of Aboriginality ranging from * predominantly Aboriginal' to 'non- 
Aboriginal (i.e. European), 
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than student?-, with fathers occupation ranked in the semi-skilled and 
unskilled categories (see Figure 5.9). 

Aaong students with father*' occupations in the unskilled and semi- 
' Skilled ^^gories, the next ^t important predictor of performance on 
the Standard Progressive Matrices was degree of Aboriginal ity. studenVs of 
predoainantly. European descent and non-Aboriginal students scoring higher 
" than students of pw^oaiDantly Ahorigimii descent or of, mixed descent. 
Within both^ of these groups location of school was the next wst important 
predictor of score.. but in the case of the non-Aboriginal and predominantly 
Eu^pean descent grou^ it was those students attending metropolitan schools 
who scored higher, while in ths case of the predominantly Aboriginal and 
Kixed descent group it .*8s those students attending country schools who 
scored higher. 

In the case of the non-Aborigin;.! and predonlnanti/ European descent 
students attending country schools, the next most important predictor was 
again degree of Aboriginal ity. non-Abpriginal. students scoring -higher than 
students of predOBiramtly European descent » whtle among the non-Aboriginal 
students the next aost isq^ortant predictor of test score was type of school 
attended, students attending high s.-hools scoring higher than those attend- 
ing technical schools. 

This analysis can be suMwrixed by ranking the final groups 
distinguished on the basis of the AID analysis according to score on the 
Standard Progressive Matrices test. This is r.hown in Table 5.14. 

From Table .5. 14 it can be seen that the highest scoring group were 
students with father's occupation-ln the professional, managerial, clerical 
or skilled categories. Jto'pther piredictor variable accounted for sufficient 
, variance to sub-divide this group further. 

m 

The nejtt highest scoring groups from the loner occupational levels 
were the non-Aboriginal students attending country High schools and the 
non-Aboriginal students or those of predominantly r.uropean descent attenuing 
setropolitan sch<N>ls. 

The lowest scoring group comprised students -hose fathers in 
■unskilled or semi-skilled occupations, who were of predominantly Abo'riuinal 
descent or of mixed descent, and who attended a metropolitan school. 

Reading test ." In the case of the speed of comprehension score on the 
reading test, the most important pr«liCtor of score for the total Rroup was 
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Table 5,14 Results of AID Analysis: Rankling of Final AID Groups on 
Standard Progressive Matrices fbst 



Rank 


Description of Croup 


N 


Mean 
^ore 


I 


Father's occupation professional, managerial, 
clerical or skilled 


140 


40.7 


2 


* 

Father's occupation seai-skilled or unskilled, 
Ron-Aboriginal,, attends country high school 

r. 


31 ' 


J 

39.9 


S 


Father* s occupation seai-sk^led or unskilled* 
non-Aboriginal or of predominantly European 
descent, attends aetroi»)litan school 


59 


39.6 


• 4 


Father's occupation seni-skiU^d or unskilled, . 
of aixed descent or of predominantly A)$original 
descent, attends country school 


33 


35.6 


5 


Father's occupation semi-skilled or unskilled, 
non-Aboriginal, attends country technical school. 


25 


35.4 


6 


Father's occupation semi-skilled or unskilled, 
of predominantly European descent, attends 
coimtry school 


17 


32.0 


7 


Father's occupation semi-skilled or unskilled, 
of mixed descent or of predominantly Aboriginal 
descent » atten4s metropolitan school 


15 


28.7 



degree of Aboriginality , %cn-Aboriginal students and students of predominantly 
European descent scoring higher than students of mixed descent or students of 
predominantly Aboriginal descent (see Figure S.IO), 

In the non-Aboriginal and predominantly European descent group the 
next most important predictor of reading score was type of school attended, 
high school students scoring higher than technical school students. Within 
each of fhese groups the next most im^rtant predictor of reading score was 
location of school, students attending metroiK»litan schools scoring higher 
than students attending country schools in both the high school and the 
technical school groups. , The only other significant predictor was father's 
occt^ation, students with father's occupation in the professional, 
managerial, clerical or skilled categories scoring higher than student!^ 
l^itVfttTfcer^s occupation in the unskilled or seml-skiiled categories in 
the min-'Aboriginal or predominantly European group attending country high 
school!^. . ^ 
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AID Analysis: Background Characteristics of 14-year"Old 
Aboriginfti and Non-^original Students as Predictors of 
Speed of Co^rehension Score on the Reading Test 
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Table S.IS Results of AID Analysis: Ranking of Final AID Groups on 
Speed of CcmpreHension Score on the Reading test 



Rank 


• 

Description of Group 


N 


Mean 
Scojre 


* 


mrn*/\ociriginsi or ox preoo&inantiy euro pe an 
descent, attending setropolitan high school 


SI 


24.13 


2 


Noo*Aboriginal or of predoalaantly European 
descent 9 attending country nxgn school , 
father's occupation professional, managerial p 
clerical or skilled 


40 


22. S 


3 


Mon-Aboriginal or of predominantly European 
^dicKstent, attemling metro|^litlm technical 

SCiUH)! 


43 , 


19.8 


4 


Kon-Abcuriginal or of predominantly European 
descent, attending country high school, 
father's occupation sani-skilled or unskilled 


36 


18.0 




Kon- Aboriginal or of predominantly European 
descent, attending country technical schcn^l 


39 , 


15.6 


f 

6 


^ Of predominantly Aboriginal descent, or of 
mixed descent 


40 


IS. 2 



» 



The finafl groups distinguished on the AID analysis were ranked in order 
according to speed of comprehension score on the reading test. This rank- 
ingt together with a description of each group* is shown in Table 5. 15. 

^ The highest scoring groups were the non-Aboriginal students or 
students of predojsinantly European descent attending metropolitan high 
i * schools, « and those attending country high schools whose fathers' occupations 
^ were in the higher occispational categories. 

The next highest scoring groups were the non^Aboriginal or' predominancy 
Eio'Opean descent students attending s^tropolltan technical schools* and 
those attending country high schools whose fathers* occupations were in 
the lower occupational categories. 

The lowest scoring groups were students df predominantly Aboriginal 

descent or^^of mixed descent, and non-Aboriginal students or students of 

predominantly European descent attending country techi]iical schools. 

• 

H&thematics test . In ^he case of thm mathc^tics test, the s^st 
A im^Octiiib predictor* of t^st score for the total grotif was degree of 
9 AteriginaUty, non-Aboriginal students scoring higher than Aboriginal 
itudtffta iMa Figure S.ll). 
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^§ ; t i AID Analysis: Bacfc^round Qiaracteristics of. 14>year^old 
j^boriginal and Non^/U^riginal Stu^nts as Predictors of 
Score on the Mathematics Test" ^ 
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Aaong the non^Aborigin^l students the most important^redictor of 
sathenatics score was tjqpe of school attended, high school students scoring \ 
higher than technical school students. Among the high school students the 
next nost important predictor of test score was location of school, students 
attending Metropolitan hig^ schools scoring higher than studenfT>e'^4aiding 
\ " ^ country high schools, while asohg the technical school students the next^ 
aost ^i^)ortant predictor'^of test score was sex, girls scoring higher than* 
boys. Aaoiig the non-Abo2:iginal students attending metropolitan high schools, 
*^the Bost important^ predictor of mathematics score was sex, boys scoring 
higher than^girls. AaK>ng the non-AlK>riginal students attending country high 
schools, the most important predictor of score was father's occupation^ 
students with fathers in the professional, managerial, clerical and skilled 
occupation categcries scoring higher than students with fathers in semi- 
skilled and unskilled occupational categories. 

Among the Aboriginal studehts the most important predictor of 
mathematics score was father's occupation, students with fathers' occupations 
in the professional, managerial, clerical or skilled categories scoring 
higher than students with fathers* o«^cupations in the semi-skilled br 
unskilled categories* Among the Aboriginal students in the. lower occupa- 
-^.j,. tional category location of school was the next most important predictor • 

j of test scprq, students attending metropolitan schools scoring higher than 
. ^\ those attending country schools. ^ . 

The final groups distinguished on the AID analysis were ranked in 
order according to their mathematics score. This is shown in lable 

Ihe highest scoring group on the mathematics test were the non* 
Aboriginal boys attending metropolitan high schools. The mean score of 
this group was markedly higher than that of any of the other groups. 

^ The next highest scoring groups were the non-Aboriginal syudents in , 

the higher occupational categories attending country high schools, 
non-Aboriginal girls attending toi^icQl schools, and non-Aboriginal girls 
attending metropolitan high schools* 

Following these gj^ups were the non-Aboriginal students in the lower 
occupational categories attending country high schools. Aboriginal students^ 
in the higher occupational categories, and non-Aboriginal boys attending 
ti&chnical schools. 

The lowest scaring groups were the Aboriginal students with semi- 
skilled or unskilled fath«r» at t end ihg' country and metropolitan schools. 
* 
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Table S.16 Results of AID Analysis; ' Ranking of Final A ID Groups on 
, . Hathettatics list 



Mean 

gank Description of Group N Score 



I Non«'AI>orlginal» attends metropolitan high school, 

boy 



12 25.3^ 



2 


Non-Aboriginal, attends country hi^ school, 
sfttiher 5 ocfupavion pjroiessi%\n»ip ia»ii*ij«* 
clerical or skilled # 


39 


17.6 


3 


Umm 4f%i%«*4 ef-Snal al'^KTuls ^ficKnical SChOOl* fiir? 


21 


17.6 


4 


Non-^Aboriginalt attends aetropolitan high school, 
girl . . ■ 


27 


16.0, 


S 


^ Non-Xboriginal , attends country high school, 
father's occupation s?ffli-skilled or unskilled 


28 


14*4 


6 


Aboriginal, father's occupation professional, 
wnagerial, clerical or skilled, ^ 


- 14 


14.1 


7 


Non-Aho^ginal , attends technical school," boy 


47 


13.3 


8 


Aboriginal, father's occupation s«i-skilled or 
unskilled, attends i^trc^Krlitan school 


30 


11.9 


9 


Aboriginal, father's occupation scoi-skilled or 
unskilled, attends country school ^ 


36 


8.0 



Suaaary of AID analyses „ 

The results of the AID analyses indicated that the most issportant predictors 
of test %pore for the to.tal saaple were generally father's occupatidn and 
degree of Aboriginal ity, while type of school attended, location of; school 
and sex were in soae cases predictors of score for particular sub-groups 
of the total san^jle. Type of school attended tended to be a niore .iJaportan^ 
p^ictor o# test scores for the non-Aboriginal students than for; the 
Aboriginal students, while location of school ten'de4 to be a laorc^ important 
"predictot for the Aboriginal students. 

The AIP analysis provides a description of the characteristics of 
those students scoring high on the tests and those stidenits scoring low on 
the testa, and iiidicates which variables are the best predictors of score 
for the total sai^le and for various sub-groups of the total' saapleT^-- 
Moreover, the A!B analysis t#kes into account the interrelations between the 
predictor variable, and fonos sub-groups , in which the interactions between 
the variables are taken iato cdnslderition. 
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\^ Attitude Scales 




Background 
Variables 


N 


Like \ 
School \* 


AcadeiQic 
Motivation 

104 


Self-re.'iaro 
104 


(UHetw. Z-'Country) 


109 


-.06 y 


.OS 


-.2g** 


(l-Higb 2 -Tech.) 




.16 


^06 


.05 


Foris 


109 


.01 


-.08 


.06 


(l-Boy 2-Girn 


109 


.00 


.05 . 


-09 


rerc6iii4ijgc or 
Days Absent 




-.09 




-.10 . 


Father *s Occupation 
(la^High 3>bLow) 


66 


-.03 


.08 


-.03 


Father's Education 
(l»Low 6»High) 


20 


.41 


.09 - 


.18 . 


Mother's Education 
iULm 6»Hig^) 


30 


.32 


-.06 


.22 


Nuaber of Siblifigs 


94 


-.06. 


.08 


-.28** 



Significant at '.01 level 



Relationship between Background Voriables and Attitude Scores 



Correlations between^ background variables and attitudp scores 

Correlations between background variables and attitude scores for Aborisinal 
students and for non-Aboriginal students are shown in Tables 5.17 and S.IO. 

In the Aboriginal group, the only^ significant correlations between 
attitt^e scores aiKi backgroui^ variables wer^ fouiul in the case of the Self'^ 
ret^urd scale. In particular, the correlations oip self-regard with school * 
area (students in Metropolitan schools scoring higher than students in country 
school^) und with miaber of siblings (students frc^ smaller families scoring 
higher than^studlmts fros larger fasiiies) were both sign|i4^ant at the one 
percent level, ^ 
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Table 5.18 Correlations between Bacjk&round Variables aitd Attitude Scores; 
K<m*>AboriginaI Students 



^ Attitude Scales ^ 



4 

Kftdbgroumi 




. Like 
« ocnool 
21S 


Academic 
NOtivation 
215 


5eit--regaMi> 
21S 


School Area 


217 


-.06 


.01 


-.09 


Cl«Metro. 2 -Country) 










School Typt 


217 


-.02 


.11 


.05 


Cl«High 2-Tech.) 










Pon 


217 


-.03 


-.10 


.20*» 


(1-5) 




• 






Sex. 


217 


.09 


.01 


.10 












99tcma%Bge of 


193 


-.22** 


-.07 


-.13 


Days l&sent 










Father's Occupation 


189 


-.14* 


-.08 


-.17* 

• 


Cl-High 2-Low) 










Father's Education 


129 


.06 


-.01 


.06. 


Cl>Lo«r 6«High) 










Mother's Educaticm 


iW 


.03 


.00 


.09 


Cl«lOH 6-High} 










Nuaber of Siblings 


206 


t -.14* 


-.19* 


-.14* 


* Significant at .OS 


level 


** Significant at, .01 level 

* * 





i 

correlations between scores on the Like School scale and the educational 
level of the Bother and father in the Atoriginai group i^ere relatively high, 
but because of the ssall nuaber of cases in which the educational level of 
the parents was kiu^wn these correlations did not reach statistical 
significance. 

In the non-Aboriginal group there was a significant correlftipn between 
5Core on the Self-regard scale luai for» level , sttidents at the higher for« 
levels scoring higher on this scale than students at the lower forw levels* 
There ims also a i^gniflcant correlation between score on the Like Skshool 
scale and percentage of days absent, higher absences being associated with 
lower scores on this scale* Father^s occupation correlated significantly 
with scores on the like School and Self-regard scales, higher occupational 
levels being associated with higher scores on these scales. Nusher of 



siblincsr also correlated significantly with attitude scores, larger faiailics" 
being a$$aciatcd with lower scores on all ^the scales. 

Oie-way :4milyses of variance were aUo.appl ied to test the significance 
of differences in attitude scores, according to the various ba ck ground 
variables* The results of these analyses are reported in jsore detail, 
elsewhere (de Leoos, 4977), but in general they confirmed the pattern of 
relationshi{vs indicated by the correlations. 

Re sults of AID analyses 

As in the case of the test scores, AlD analyses were appriud to the attitude 
scores to determine which predictor variables were mst closely associated 
with scores on, the attiti^e scales. The predictor variables included in 
each analysis were father's occupation, type of school attended, location of 
iichoo}. sex, degree of Aboriginality, and teacher's assessment of potential. 
The analyses were applied to the total group. and td the, Aborisinal and the ' 
non -Aboriginal groups separately* Only the analyses applied to t\\c tbtal 
group are reported here. The analyses applied to the Aboriginal and the non- 
Aboriginal groups separately arc reported in more detail elsewhere (de LeiMS, 
1977). 

The results of the AID analyses applied to the total group for the Li>.e 
School scale, the Acodesic ^btiVation scale and the Self-regard scale are 
illustrated in Figures S, 1 2 to 5.14.' 

<^ ' ^ 

Like School scale . In the case of the Like School scale the best 

predictor of score was teacher's assessment of potential, those students 

assessed as having the potential universityi or tertiary level studies, 

technical training, and sales or eUricai work scoring higher than^ students 

assessed as having the potential for unskilled or semi-skilled work only 

(see Ffgurb 5.12). Amng the students assessed in the top four categories the 

^ext best predictor was again teacher's. Aft MftMflt of potential, students 

. assessed as having the potential for university or tertiary level studies 

scpring higher than students ssseSA'id as h»vins the potential for technical 

training or sales or clerical wori{. Jn the latter category the best predictor 

^ of Like School score was type of school Attended, technical school students 

scoring higher than high school students. Within each of these categories 

the West predictor of LiJ;e School score was degree of ANrriginality, students 

of predominantly Aboriginal descent or of predrainantly Aboriginal or of nixed 

descent scoring higher than the students of predo»inant ly European descent and 
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AID Analysis; Bacfcgroiaid Characteristics of H-year-o.l_d 
Aiioriginal and ncffl-M>original Students as Predictors of 
Score on the Like School Scale . . 



1% 



1, V' 



non-Aboriginai students. ABong the non-Aboriginal high school students and 
those of predowiniMilly European descent or of mixed descent the best predictor 
of Like School score ms father *s occupation, students with professional » 
MMg^rial. clc^rical and skilled fathers scoring higher than those with 
unskilled c^r semi-skilled fathers. 

Among the students assessed as having the potential for unskilled or 
semi-skilled worjc, the only other significant predictor of Like School score 
was sex». girls scoring higher than toys. 

The final groups distinguished on the AID analysis were rankc^ in order 
according to score on the Like School scale. This is shown in Table S.^iu, 

The highest scoring group^\^>^je^the predominantly AK?riginal or mixed 
descent students attending technical school and assessed as having the 
potential for technical traii>ing or sal^s or cjprical work. 

The next highast scoring groups were the students assessed as having 
the potential for university or tertiary level studies, the students of 
^f^rcdoninantIy Aboriginal descent attending high school and assessed as 
hatting the potential for technical training or for salQ< or clerical work, ^ 
and the non-Aboriginal or predominantly European descent students attending 
technical schools and assessed as having the potential for technical 
training; or .sale«^ or clerical work, and students irf the same catejjory 
attendir^g high schools jhut whose father*^* occupations were in the pro- 
fessional , fibnagerial, clerical or skilled cfito^ory. 

ThS nmut HighMt scoring group were the girls assessjl^d as having the 
potential for semi-ikillmd or unskilled work only, and the non-Aboriginal 
or predominantly European or m\%td descent students attending high schools 
and assessed as b^^ving the potential for t«chfiicdl traininj^ or sales or 
clerical work, and whose fathers* occupations werm in>the unsKiUed and 
Jemi -skilled categories^ The lowest scorihf t^^^ ^*re the boys assessed 
as having the potential for unskilled or s«n)i -sl^lt led work only. 

Acad em i c jk^t i va t i on se al e . In the case of the Academic Motivation 
scale the host predictor of score for the total group was ^eachi^r's assess- 
sent of potentials, those students assessed as capable of university or 
tcrtitry level studies, technical training, or salM or etftrical «rlL scoring 
mfhrr thM students assessed u< capable of unskilled or fti)ml«^ki 1 Imd work 
only CiM Pj|ttr« 5.13). Among those students with the higher assessment of 
potOTftti^t til* split on degree, of Aboritjinal ity, stuJents of 
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Table 


^ i«l Biscuits of AID Analyses: Rankino of Final AID Groups 


on 


Like School ScaU 

] ^ 












Mean 


Rank 


^ Description of Group 


N 


Score 


1 . 


^-..^ ■ - i — f ' " 

Assessed as having the potential for technical 
training or sales or clerical work, attends 
technical school, of predominantly Aboriginal 
or of sixed descent 


13 


41.2 


2 
A 


Assesfciid as having the potential for university 
or tertiary level studies 


63 


39.6 


L 


Assessed as having the potential for technical 
training or sales or clerical work, attends 
high school, of predominantly^ Aboriginal 
descent 


10 ' 


38.3 


4 


Assessed as hgving the potential for technical 
training or sales or clerical work, attends 
technical school, non-Aboriginal or of pre- 
dominantly European descent 


68 


36.5 


S 


Assessed as having the potential for 
^ - technical training or sales or clerical 

work, attends high scliool, non-Aboriginal or 
pf predominantly European descent or of mixed 
descent, father's occupation professional, 
managerial, clerical or skilled 


51 


34.9 


6 


Assessed as having the potential for unskilled 
, or semi-skilled work only, girl 


19 


33.0 


7 


Assessed as having the potential for technical 
training or for sales or clerical work, attends 
high school, non-Aboriginal or of predominantly 
European descent 6r of mixed descent, father's 
occupation semi-skilled or unskilled 


54 


31.8 


8 

■*' 


Assessed as having the potential for unskilled 
^ . or semi-skilled work only, boy 


41 


29.1 



predoainantly Aboriginal descent scoring higher than student^ of mixed 
descent or of predominantly European descent and non -Aboriginal students. 
There were no' further splits in either of these groups, despite the fact 
that the ia.tter group was a particularly large group (N=241).^ This indicates 
that none of the pretfictxjr variables available accounted for a sufficient 
proportion of the variance to allow a further split of this group. 
Inspection of the susssaary table in the A!n print -out, which provides 
inforiBation on the proportion of var.Lce explained l>y c-ach of the predictor 
variables at each stage of the analysis, indicated t^it the predictor 
variables explaining the greatest, amount of variance in this group were 
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Figure S.13 AID Analysis; Background Qiaracteri sties of H-year-old 
Original and non-Ab r c ginal Students as Predictors of 
Score on the Academic iivation Scale 
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type of school attended {0.6 per cent) and degree of Aboriginal ity (O.S.per 
cent). However, neither of these variances was high enough to split this 
group further. Wg the students assessi-d as cj^pable of unskilled or sewi-. 
skilled work only, the next split was on degree^of Aboriginal ity , in this 
case the Aboriginal students scoring higher than the non-Aboriginal students. 
Asdng the Aboriginal students the next best predictor of academic motivation 
was agair,d«{^gree qf Aboriginal ity. in this.case the students of predominantly 
European descent scoring higher than the stud«nts of mixed descent and the 
students of predo»inantly Aboriginaldescent. Neither of these groups split 
any further on the analysis. 

' Aaong thCL non -Aboriginal stiidents the next split was on type of school 
attended, technical school students scoring higher than high school students, 
and in the technical- school group the best predictor of score was location . 
of school, country students-scoring higher than metropolitan students. . 

The ranking'of the final groups distinguished on the AID analysis 
acttording to Academic Motivation score is shown in Table 5-20. 

The two highest scoring groups on the Academic Motivation scale were 
the Aboriginal students of predominantly Aboriginal descent who were 
assessed as having the potential for university or tertiary level studies, 
technical training, or sales or clerical Work, and the Aboriginal students 
of predominantly European descent assessed as having the potential for semi- 
skilled or unskilled wrk only. ' ^ . 

The next highest scoring groups were the large group containing the - 
remainder of the students assessed as having the potential for sales or 
' clerical work, technical training, or' tertiary or university level studies; 
the nAi-Aboriginal students attending country technical school suuui, assessed 
as having the potential for semi-skilled or unskilled work onlyj and the 
Aboriginal students of predominantly Aboriginal descent or of mixed descent 
assessed as having the potential" for semi-skilled or unskilled work only. 

The lowest scoring gfoups on the Academic Motivation scale were the 
non-Aboriginal students assessed as having the potential for unskilled or 
s«8i-skiUed work only, and attending high schools or metropolitan 
technical schools. 

Self-regard scale . In the case of the Self-regard scale the best 
predictor of score was teacher's assessment of potential, students as^;c^;scd 
as having the potential for university or tertiary level studies scoping*^ 



.Table 5. 20. Results of AID Analyses; Ranking of Final AID Groups on > 
Academic Motivation Scale 







• 








Rank 


OesclTp^on of Group 


N 


Mean 
Score 


0 


1 


Assessed as having the potential for imiversity 
or tertiary level stiKlies, technical training, 
or sales or clerical work, and of predoisinantly 
Aboriginal descent 


18 


45.3 


i • 


2 

* 


Assessed as having the potential for uRski lied 
or sesai-skilled work only, and Aboriginal of 
predoninantlj^ European descent 


10 


44.0 




'3 


Assessed as having the potential for university 
or tertiary level studies, technical training 
or sales or clerical work, and non-Aboriginal 
or Aboriginal of' predominantly European descent 
OT OX ml AtAJ aescenv 


24 1 


41.3 




* 4 


Assessed as having the potential for unskiller! 
or sezai-skilled work only, non-Aboriginal 
student attending country technical school 


15 


40.7 




5 


Assessed as having the potential for unskilled 
(jr semi-skilled work only and of predominantly 
A^i^iginal or of mixed descent 


11 


38.4 




6 


Assessed as having the potential for unskilled 
or semi-skilled work only, non-Aboriginal 
student attending metropolitan technical school 


10 


34.9 




7 


Assessed as having the potential for unskilled 
or semi-skilled work only, non-Aboriginal 
student attending high school 


14 


34.1 - 



higher than students assessed as having the potential for technical training, 
sales or clerical work, or unskilled or semi-skilled work only {see Figure 
S.14). Among the students aftsesMd as having the potential for university 
or tertiary level studies the best predictor of Self-regard score was 
location of school, metropolitan students scoring higher than country 
students, and among the country students the best predictor was sex, girls 

scoring higher than hoys, 

♦ " ' 

Location of school was also the best predictor of Self-regard score 
asaong the students with a lower assessment of future potential, metropolitan 
students ag^aln scoring higher than country istudents. Among the country 
students type of school attended was the best predictor, technical school 
students scoring higher than high school stiKients. Among the technical 
students the next split was on degree of Aboriginality, the non-Aboriginal 
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P.igure 5.14 AID Analysl»^^' Backgroilnd Characteristics of 14-year-oId 
Abo:^iginaI fuid non-Aboriginal Students as Predictors of 
Seoyc on the Self-regard Scale ] 
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Tftble S.21 Resuits of AID Analyses; Ranking of Final AID Groups on 
I the Self-^Ro^ard Scale ^ ' ^ 



Mean . 

tUnk Description of Group N Score 

1 Assessed as having the potential for university 
or tertiary levef studies •^.at.iends metropolitan 

schools ^ 29 40.1 

2 Assessed as having the potential for university 
or tertiary leveV studies, attends country 

schools girl . 21 39.1 

3 Assessed as having the potei^tial fo^ technical 
training^ §ales oi^clerical work, or unskilled 
or sessi-^skilled work only, attends coimtry 

technical school, and non^Aboriginal 43 36.^ 

4 Assessed as having the potential for technical 
^ training, sales or clerical work or unskilled 

or seni-skilled work 3iily, and attends ^ 
setropolitan school lOS 36,1 

5 Assessed as having the potential' for university 
or tertiary level studies, attends country 

school, boy 13 35.5 

6 Assessed as having the ^tential for technical 
training ^r sales or cle;ricai work, attends 

country high school - 77 34.4 

7 Assessed as having the potential for technical 
training, sales or clerical work, or unskilled 
or semi-skilled work only, attends country' 

technical school. Aboriginal i. ^ 21 * 33«7 

8 Assessed as having the potential for semi- ' 
skilled or unskilled work only, attends country 

high school 13 , 30,5 

* t ^ .... -J ■ .. . -. 



students scoring higher than tha Aboriginal students, while aoong the high 

i^chool students the next split was on teacher's assessment of potential, 

students assessed as having the potential for technical training or for 

* 

clerical or sales woric scoring higher than^tudents assessed as cag^le of 
unskilled or semi-skilled work only. 

Th^ ranking of the final groups distinguished on the AID analylis of 
Self-regard scores is shown in Table 5.21 * 

The highest scoring groups on the Self-regard scale were the students 
attending aefropblitan schools and assessed as having the potential for 
university or tertiary level studies, and the girls attending country school 
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•ssciied as having the potential for univorsity or tertiary level studies. 

The next highest scofing giwi^s were the non-Afaoriglnal students attend- 
ing netxcpolitan-^hools who were assessed as having the potential for 
technical trainlngrXles or clerical work, or unskilled or semi-skilled work 
only. 

Following these groups were the boys attending, country schools assessed 
as having the potential for university or tertiary leve^ studies, the 
countxy hi^t school students assessed as having the potential for technical 
training or sales or clerical work, and the Aboriginal students attending 
country technical schools and assessed ^ having the potential for technisf 1 
training, sales or clerical work, or unskilled or semi-skilled work. , 

The lotrast scoring groi^ were the students assessed as having the 
potential for unskilled or semi-skilled work only and attending country 
high schools. ' 

In the case of the attitiwle scales the most important predictor of 
score was therefore teacher's assessment of future p1>tential. There was 
also some trend for Aboriginal students to score higher on the Like School 
ajT^jf f^r^A ^r^in M..f4xmt iftn scalcs than non-Aboriginal student*, for girls to 
score higher than boys on the Like School and Self-regard scales, and for 
technical school students to score higher than high school students on all 
the scales. On the Academic Motivation ^cale the trend was for country 
students to score higher than metropolitan students, biit on the Self-regard 
scale the 'tendency was for the metropolitan students to §core higher than 
the country students. 

Summary of Results 

The results of the secondary school testing program indicated significant 
differences in achievement between Aboriginal aii^Knon-Aboriginal students. 
The Ab«>rigiriil students scor^ consistently lower Xtests of general ability 
and achievement in reading and mathematics than the non-Aboriginal students 
selected from the same schools as the Aboriginal student?. The differences 
between the Aboriginal: gr^up and the random sample of non-Aboriginal students 
(the age match group) were highly significant on all the tests administered^ 
but the differences between the Aboriginal students and the lower ability 
non-Aboriginal group (the ability mtch group) were significant only on. the 
IQ score of the Standard Progressive Matrices, the mathematics test and the 
vocabulary score of the reading test. 



Coaparisons of the distribution of scores for the At>orisinal antf non- 

Aborigirmi groups with expected distributions based on available norms 

^ indicated a high pro^rtion of the Aboriginal students scoring in the below 

» average categories and relatively few Aboriginal students scoring in tJ 

above. average categories, particularly on the reading test. In the ca*^ of 

the Standard Progressive Matrices the scores of the non-Aboriginal gifeups 

- approxil^ted the expected distribution of scores, but on the reading test 

the scores of the non-Aboriginal groups also tended to concentrate in the 

if" % 
average and below average categories on the basis of the Victorian Form 3 

I, 

noms* ifdWever, when the disVibutions of scores on the reading test were 
Cleared with the Victorian For© 2 nortas, it was found that the scores of 
the age »atch group approximated the expected distribution for Victorian 
- Form 2 students, but the scpres of the Aboriginal and' abtility match groups 
foere/Still lower than expected for Victi rian Fora 2 students. 

In the case of the taathematics test thfr average facility levels for 
groups of items: and for the total score were coit^^ared with those of the lEA 
sample of Australian 13-year-pld students tested in 1964. The average 
facility levels for the age mtch gpoup w^re similar to those of the !FA 
13-ycar-old sample, but those of the Aboriginal group and the ability match 
group were lower, and on some groups of items the average facility levels 
of the Aboriginal students were only slightly higher than would be expected 
' by chance. The relative difficulty of the different gi^oups of items wefe 
Similar for all groups, 

t 

The results of the teacher ratings of students* achievement in the 
basic subject areas confirmed the pattern of performance of the Aboriginal 
and non-Aboriginal groups revealed by the test scores, but the trend 
for the teacher ratings to place rather PK)re of the Aboriginal students in 
the average and above average categories than would be expected on the basis 



of the tost* i 
Teacher 



it 



ores. 

issessments of the students*' future 'educiJtional or occupational 
potential ind^icated that over half the Students in all groups were assessed, 
as capable of some form of post-secondary training, including technical 
training as an(^ apprentice, or some fortn of tertiary study. The proportion 
of students in each as«;essmcnt category was similar for the Aboriginal and 
non*Ahoriginal groups, but with some trend for a higher proportion of the age 
match stut!ents to be assessed' iA the higher categories and a lower propor- 
tion in the unskilled or semi-skilled category. % 



— . ' 



The^ results on the attitude scales indicated no significant differences 
in attitude scores beti<ycn the Aboriginal and the age match group, but some, 
trend for the ability match group to score lower on the attitude scales 
than the other groups, particularly on the Acadenic ^k>tivation scale. The 
scores on the attitude^c^^ales of the Aboriginal and non -Aboriginal groups 
in this study were similar to those ^repor ted by Keeves (1974) for a 
Canberra Fona I population, iiulicating that the attitudes to school airf self 
of the students in this study are probably similar to those that tould be 
expected in any average group of Australian students* 
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'.. CHAPTERS 

EDUCATIOfiAL AND OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIC3NS. 
HO^e BACKGROUND AND SCHOOL' LEAVING PATTERNS 

^- ■ /J 

Result^ q£^the Interview anA^he Hob» Back£round (Ktestionn^iW * 

In the interview students'^ attitudes to school and aspirations were explored 
further, "and questions on parental aspirations were also included* Hie home 
background questionnaire was desisned'to obtain information on homewoxi and 
recreational activities undertaken in the hose, and the extent of j^ax^ntal 
interes.t in and encouragement of such activities* 

Results of the interview 

Attitude to school . The first question in the iiterview Was a direct 
question on whether or not students liked school. Responses to this question 
were classified into fbur categories as indicated in Table 6.1. The percent-* 
age of responses in each category f^or each group is shown in Table 6.1. 

The uajority of stmients in all groups stated that they liked school, or 
gave ^ qualified response indicating that they liked school most of the time, 
or except for some specific subjects -^r activities. Relatively few students 
stated definitely that they did not like school, or gave a qualified negative 
response indicating that on the whole they disliked school ^re than they 
liked it, although they sight like soiie aspects of school. The proportion 
of Aboriginal students giving a negative response on thi^s question was lower 
than the proportion of non-Aboriginal students. 

Cojqiaring the results on this question with the responses to the item 
*I ddin't like school* on the attitude qi^stionnaire (see figure 5.6) 
a higher proportion of negatiAre responses werp found on the attitude 
questionnaire than in the interview, suggesting that ;the interview situation 
nay tend to inhibit negative responses. 

Subjects liked and disliked . Students were also asked what their 
favcurite subjects at school were, and which subjects, they liked least. 

Favourite subjects most freqi^ntly mentioned by the Aboriginal students 
were art, English and social studies, those loost frequently mentioned ^y the 
ability Batch group were English, social studies, woockork and other tr^de 
siAjpcts, while those most frequently n^ntibned by the age matcfi group were 
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Table 6,1 Stuctent's Attitmte to School: Percentage of Responses in each 
Category to Question as to i^hcther or not Stud^rtt' LiWs School 

Responses to Like^School Question 



Graap 


N 


Yes 


Vcs: . 
Qualified 


No 


No: " 


fiborlgiaci 


9S 


• 76 


20 


2. 


2 


Ability Match 


103 


61 


21 


U 


7 


Age Match 


103* 


- 74 


14 


8 


5' 




matbenatics and English. However, when favourite subjects were looked at as 
a proportion pf the students actually taking the subject, subjects such as 
cooking, woockork and other trade subjects were moit frequently iKfntioncd by 
students taking these subjects, and in the Aboriginal and ability natch 
grou|>9 typing was also frequently mentioned as a favourite subject. 

Subjects aost frgqu^jXJKltf ion^d as the least liked sid)jccts ir all 
groups were natheoatics; social stiidies and science, with cAthe^tics being 
Aore frequently mentioned as tSie least liked subject in the ASoriginal and 
ability aatch groups than in the age ©atch grot^« These subjects reaaincd* 
a#the highest proportion of disliked subjects esentioned when responses were 
looked at as a proportion of the students actually taking the subjects 

I Educational aspirations > Students wore asked both when they expected 
to leave school and wheft they would like to leave school. The expected apd 
, desired attain»ent ^levels fpr students in each group are shown in Table 6,2- 

In all groups the desired attainment' leveL tended to be higher than the 
; ejqiected attainment level, with a higher proportion of students wanting to 
co^lote Form S or Fona 6 than actually expecting to complete Forffi>5 or 
Fora 6. The majority of students in all groups either wanted or expected 
to coa^lete For® S or Fore 6, the ability match group showing the lowest 
expected and desired attainment levels, with 47 per cent of students expecting 
• to to^lete Form 5 or Form 6, and 54 per cent of students wanting to complete 
Form S or Form 6. A higher proportion of students in the ability match group 
also. expected to cos^ilete only Form 2 or Form 3 ill per cent), but a higher 
proportion of the Aboriginal students indicated that thuy wanted to complete 
only Form 2 or Form 3 (17 per cent)* 

Students were also asked why they expected to leave school or why they 
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^ Tabje 6.2 Expected jmd Desiim^ Attainment Uvels: Percentage of Students 
, in each (Category 









Attainment 


Levels 
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Group 




Complete 


Co^lete 


Coapiete 


Coaplete 
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Fors 2 or 3 


. Form 4 


ForA 5 


Form 6 


Aboriginal : 












Expect^ Attainsent 


90 


12 


37 


27 


24 


Dtsired AttainMnt 


8S 




24 


33 


27 


Ability Match f 












Expected Attainment 


96 


22 


3) 


29 


■ 18 


Desiml Attainment 


100 




32 


33. 


21 


Age Match: 












Expected Attainsent 


97 


1 ^ 


27 


^1 


35 


Desired Attainsent ' 


102 


4 


25 * 


35 


36 



wanted to leave school at the level indicated. Overall the reasons for 
wanting or expecting to stay on at school were related mainly to obtaining 
job qualifications, .educational Qualifications or special skills, while 
reasons for wanting or expecting to leave school earlier M^ere related to 
wanting to get a* job, or to the fact that the student was not doing well at 
school, did not like school, or was bored at school. The reasons givew^ 
wefe simitar for Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal students, although Aboriginal 
students were less likely to mention not doing well at school as a reason 
for -leaving earlier, and age was mentioned more frequently as a reason for 
wanting to leave school by the abifity match group than by either of the 
other groups* ^ 

Occupational aspirations . Students were also asked what they would 
like to do when they left school, and what they expected to do when they 
left school. Responses were classified in terms of the occupational ranking 
of the job mentioned. , The percentage of responses in each category on the 
Broom, Jones and Zubrzycki scale for desired and expected occupations-is 
shown in Table 6.3* 

« 

In aiP groiqss thpre were a higher proportion of students wanting a 
professional job than expecting a professional^ job, witji the age match group 
showing the highest proiHirtion of students who both wanted and expected a 
{m>fess|onaI Jo*^ ami the ability match grdlip the lowest proportion of 
Students who both wanted and expected a professional job. There was little 
difference between the proportion of students wanting ana expect;ing clerical 
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Table 6.3 Ranking of EJtpect«a and Desired Occupations: Percentage of 
ftesponses in each Category 



Occupational Ranking 



\ 



. 1 2 
Profes- Mana 



S 

Seni- 



'N . sional gerial Clerical Skilled skilled Unskilled 



Mwriginal: 
Expected 

Occupation 69 26 

Desired^ ^ 

Occupation — SS^' 

Abilitirfetch: 
Expected 

Occupation 7S 20 
Desired 

Oci:upation 92 2S 

Age Match: 
Expected 

Occupation 74 36 
Desired 

Occi^tlon 88 44 





3 
2 

4 

2 



24 
24 

is" 

13 



21. 
24 

28 
29 

18 

22 



isr 
is 

10 
8 



12 
10 

10 
10 

lb 

17 



and skilled jobs in the Aboriginal and ability match groups, the abiiity 
■atch group tending to have slightly higher^grsportions of desires and 
©spectations in these categories ttsftY^RTAbSriginal group. The ag§ natch 
- .group shoKBd a- lower proportion of students wanting a clerical job than 
^expecting a clerical job, and a higher proportion of students wanting a 
skilled job than expecting a skilled job, but these differences were not 



very great. All groins showed a higher proportion of students expecting a 
sesd-skilled job than wanting a semi-skilled job, hut there was little 
difference in any of the groups between the proportions of students ppecting 
and wanting unskilled jobs. Surprisingly it was the age match group, who 
generally scored highest on the achievement tests, who showed the hiRhvst 
proportion of students both wanting and expecting an unskilled job. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect of these findings is that there docs 
not seen to be any very marked discrepancies between experted and desired 
occupations. While there 'jnight be swne slight rrend for students to want 
a slightly higher ranking occupation than they expect, there is no indication 
that the majority of tWmts tre wanting to jjet ;i h. v:h ranking professional 
job but ft^cetini only an untKIIKd or »«ai-ikni«d job. However, the 
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Table 6.4 Parental Aspirations: Classification 6f Parental Job 
Preferences for Students: Percentage of Response s fn 
^ each Category 









^assification 


of .Job Choi (14.' 


1 






/ 

r 




'Up to the 






Profcs- 


Managerial 




Unskilled or student' 


Group 
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sional 


or Clerical 


Skilled Ssffli-ski 1 led Responses y 


Aboriginal: 












Mother's Choice 


67 


27 


21 


12 


6 • 34 ' . 


Father* s Choice 


60 


24 


20 


12 


6 38 . 


Ability Match f 






4 






Mother's Choice 


85 


14 


21 


. 25 


3 37 \ 


Father's Choice. 


79 


14 


2S 


27 


2 32 ' 


Age Hatch: 










4 ^ 41 


Mother's Choice 


87 


27 


12 


15 




Father's Choice 


SO 


23 


13 


15 


3 47, ;s. 



proportion of students both expecting and desirin^i a professional 
uccuftation is probably unroanstically high in all groups. 

A further question on whether or not students would be prepared ^6 
undergo further training on leaving school was also asked. Very few " 
students indicated that they would not be prepared to undergo further 
training, anj types of training ment iotficd usually related to their job 
aspirations or expectations, * ' 

Parental aspi rat ions > In order to obtain some indication of parorrrat — ^ 
aspirations, students were askl'd what sort of job they thought their parents 
/would H\e thea to take up. and when they thought^ their parents wanted them 
to leave school. Separate questions wcr.' asked to obtain mother's preferences 
and father's preferences* 

Responses to these questions are shown in table 6.4 and Table 6.5. In 
the case of job aspirins f Tabic 6.4). parental choices were classified"^ . 
into fbur main categories: professional, managerial or clerical, skilled, 
and unskilled or .semi -ski lied, A fifth category for responses which 
indicated that parents preferred to leave the choiJe to the student (»up to 
the student' responses) was also distinguished. 

ftrMftat iftpiritians n perceived by the student tended to be higher 
for the^Aboriginal/ind age match groups than 'for the ability match groUp. 
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Table 6,* Parental Aspirations for Students* Educational Attainment Levels : 
Percentage of Responses in each Category 



Attainment Level 



. 'Up to 

Com-, stadent • 

pi etfe Com- ' Com- Com- or 
Leave . Foro 2 plete plete p.lete 'Depends 
Gyoyp N at IS or 3 For® 4 Form 5 Form 6 on results* 



t 


Aboriginal: 

Mother's. Preference 
Father '.s Preference 


85 

72 


1 
1 


1 
1 


14 
14 


15 
14 


62 

67 


6 
3 




A|>ility Match: 

Mother's Preference 
Father's Preference 


99 
91 


9 

9 


3 
3 


21 
20 


IS 
16 


37 
35 


11 

12 




Age Match; 

Mother's Preference 
Father's Preference 


97 
93 


1 
3 


1 

0 


S 

13 


28 
i3 


48 

52 


13 
11 



In the c4se of occupational aspirations, a higher proportion of parental 
choices for professional occiqjations were found in the Aboriginal and age 
natch groups than in^^the ability match gr^xxp, while in the ability match 
group there were a hi^er proportion of parental choicer in the skilled 
category, Reiatively few responses indicated parental preferences /or un- 
skilled or semi-skilled jobs, but there were a substantial proportion of 
responses in all groups in the *up to the student* category, indicating that 
»any parents preferred to leave the choice of an occupation to the student. 

In the case of educational aspirations (Table 6.5), relatively few 
students, s^w fheir parents as wanting them •to leave school at the age of IS 
years op after the cos^letion of Form 2 or Form 3. but of those who did the ^ 
»ajority were in the ability match group. The proportion of students who saw 
their parents as wanting' them to complete Form b was higher in the Al:»original 
gT?)up than in either of the other groups, with over 60 per cent of students 
in. this category in the Aboriginal group as compared with about half in the 
age match group and about one-third in the ability match group. A fe^ 
students indicated that.thc-ir parents saw their school leaving as dependent 
on thei? school results, or that this was up to the student to decide. 
Responses in these categories were more frequt^nt in the non-Aboriginal groups 
thah in the Aboriginar group, 

Coii?3aring parental aspirations with those of the students, it would apju^ar 



that in general parental aspirations with regard to school leaving and future 
occupation tend to be higher, or to be seen as higher by the students, than 
the aspirations of the students themselves. A higher proportion of students 
see their parents as wanting them to coaqplete Form 6 than express the desire 
to 'complete Form 6 themselves, an^ a higher proportion of parental job choices 
when a specific choice is indicated, are in the professional, managerial or 
clerical categories than in the case of the student choices. Also a higher 

^portion of students fndicate a. preference for an unskilled or a semi-skill^ 
job ttftn ^s f oimd in the case of parent choices. 

Thus overall these results suggest that parental aspirations wi^^Hgard 
to schi^l leaving and future occupation tend to be higher, or to be seen as 
higher by the students, than the aspirations of the students themselves. 
7. is true for all groups, but tends to be more marked in the Aboriginal 
group than in the non*Aboriginal groups. 

Resul t . 5 of the Home Background Questioi\n aire 

Responses to the Home Background Questionnaire are shown in Table b,b 

H ours of homework > The majority of students in all groups indicated 
that they did only up to two hours of homework each week. Kelativcly few 
students indicated that they did over five hours of homework a week, but the 
proportion of ^students indicating that they did more than five hours of 
homework a week was higher in the age match group than in the other two 
grot^s . ^ 

PJace of Jjjmework. The majority of student:^ indicated that they did * 
thetr homework alone or in a quiet room. The proportion of students indicar 
ting that they did their homework in a noisy room was lower in the Aboriginal 
group (8 per cent) than in the non-Aboriginal groups (19 and 21 per cent). 
This is probably contrary to. expectat ion. A few. students indicated that they 
did their homework at school, and some students stated that they had no 
homework, 

Parents' help with homework. The proportion of students who indicated 
that their parents often hcijH*tl them with their homework was similar in the 
three groups, with the lowest proportion of responses in this category in 
the Aborij^inal group (17 percent) and the highest proportion in the ability 
match KToup (2.^ per cent K The majority of students in all groups indicated 
that their parents only occasionally or hardly ever or never helped them 
with their homcworks the |>roportion of responses in the 'hardly ever or 



Table 6*6 Responses on Home Sackfiround Questionnaire 



Item 



ftbillty 
AborlgiriAl Katch 
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Hours per week watching television 
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never* "category being rather higher in the age match group tlian in the 
other groups/ This is a little surprising in view of the fact that the age 
match group was the highest achieving group, but a possible explanation for 
this trend could be that the poorer performing students were more in need of 
their parents* help and morei. likely to seek it or to receive it, while 
stulents who felt that they were coping adequately with their work did not 
feel that they needed their parents' help. 

U se of dictionary lin the home . There was a fairly clear trend for more 
' frequent use of a dictionary in the home in the age match group than in the 

Aboriginal gr^up, the ability match group falling between these two groups. 

< 

Just over half the students in all groups indicated that they occasionally 
used a diet ionary^at home, but a higher proportion of stiulcnts in the age 
\^atch group indicated that they often used a dictionary in the home (32 per 
ccn^ as against 25 per cent in the Aboriginal group), whereas a higher 
propo; Aon of Aboriginal students indicated that they never used a dictionary 
at home or that thl^y did not have a dictionary at home (25 per cent as 
against only 9 per cent in the age match groAip). 

Parents* encouragement of rea ding. There was a fairly clear trend for 
students in the non-Aboriginal groups, and particularly the age match group, 
to indicatib greater parental encouragement of reading than students in the 
Aboriginal group. A higher proportion of the Aboriginal students indicated 
that their parents gave them no encouragement to read, while a higher propor- 
tion of the non-Aboriginal students indicated that their parents sometimes 
encouraged them to read or encouraged th^ tp read as much as possible. 

Parents * interest in school . Aboriginal studeM^^ended to have a 
higher proportion of responses in the two extreme ca£egor4^^on this question 
('always ask about schoolwork' and 'never ask about «:hoolWi4[^ than the 
non-Aboriginal students, who tended to have a higher ptoportiosy of responses 
in the middle category ('sometimes ask about schoolwork 'jVTlns suggests 
that the parents of non-Aboriginal students generally show a moderate 
interest ^in their children's schooling, whereas Aboriginal parents are im^re 
likely to cither very interested in their children*^ schooling or to show 
very little interest. 

Number of books in the ho me. The number of books in the home was 
f«ner»lly great ef for the non-Ahoxiginal students than for the Aboriginal 
itiiimtt. A higher proportion of fch» Aborigifial students indicated that they 
had no books at home or only up to ten hooks at home, while the ^najority of 
the non-Aboriginal students indicated that they had more th«'in SO 4?ooks at home. 
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Hours of reading . The Aboriginal stuctentS also indicated tfrat they 
spent less ti»e reading than the non- Aboriginal students. A higher proport- 
ion of^e Aboriginal students indicated that they had spent no time or 
only up to one hour reading in the last week, whereas a higher proportion of 
the non-Aboriginal students indicated that they had spent two or. more hours 
reading in the last week. However, the aiaount of time spent on reding in 
all groups was very low, with 77 per cent of the' Aboriginal student* and 
over 60 per cent of the mm- Aboriginal students indicating that they had 
spent two hours or less on reading in the previous week. 

Television viewing . The aaount of ti»e spent watching television 
seeMd to be siailar for the three groups, with about^D to 60 per cent of 
students in all grcmps indicating that they watched television for lO^hours 
or tswre a week and over 70 per cent indicating that they watched television 
for five hours or »ore a week. The amount of time spent watching television 
was therefore msch greater than the aaount of time spent reading. 

Radio listening . The time spent listening to radio each week was in 
all groups mich less than the tim spent watching television. The majority 
of students in all groups indicated that they spent up to five hours a week 
listening to radio, but a substantial proportion of students, particularly 
in the Aboriginal group, indicated that they did not listen to the radio at 
all. Relatively few students indicated that they spent more than ten hours 
a week listening to radio. \ 

.&«aTy. Overall the home background questionnaire did not reveal any 
very aarked differences between W>original and non-Aboriginal studeitts in \^ 
ho»ework patterns, parental help and encouragement, and television viewing 
and radio listening patterns in the home. The main differences that did 
emerge related to reading patterns, with the Aboriginal students generally 
tending to spend less tir^ on reading, to have ^ess' parental encouragement 
to read, to have fewer books in the home, and tcMfc Jess likely to make use 
of a dictionary. ' ^ 

Subjects taken at school 

As an Introductory question on th^ hosse background questionnaire students 
werj asked to list the subjects that they were taking at school. The main 
purpose of this infortaation was to determine whether there were any .di f ferences 
between the Aboriginal students aad the non -Aboriginal students in the type 
of subjects takeA at school. 



An analysis of this information indicated no marked differences in the 
siibjects taken by Mioriginal and by non-Aboriginal students » but a fairly 
regular pattern of subjects taken according to type of, school attended and 
sex. 

Virtually all students took the core si^jects of English, mathematics, 
social science and science, with a tenctency for high school students to take 
tho specific subjects of history apd geography while technical school students 
took a general social stiuiies course. 

Additional subjects taken by high school students generally included 
art or craft, sport or physical education, conaiercial subjects such as 
consumer "education or typing, and woodwork in the case of bo/s or a home 
econoiRics subject in the case of girls. 

Additional Ejects taken by technical school* students also included art 
or craft and sport " physical education,' and specialized and trade subjects 
such as soliit geoi^try, technical drawing, woodwork, sheetiaetal, and fitting and 
turning in the case of boys, and cos^rcial or home economics subjects such^ 
as typing, hoae economics, cooking and needlecraft in the case of girls. 

Exceptions to this pattern of subjects were found, particularly aiaong 

« 

students attending conaaunity schools or in some of the country schools, where 
subjects such as talking, writing, wide reading and language studies were 
nentioned in place of English, and other subjects such as current affairs, 
environoiental studies, library work, or film and TV were sH^ntioned. An 
exaaple of subjects listed by a student attending a cofsouniti^school was 
'Mosaic, current events, drama, cooking, talking, history of art, history 
(Stuarts), enai^lling, Batik\ writing, painting, geology, and doing tioie*. 
Another student^ attending the sa^ school listed * Italian, English, sewing 
and writing', while a third student listed only 'English, art, and drama' . 

However, such exceptions were few and mst students were taking a balanced 

♦ 

orang^ of subjects. i 

These results indicated no marked {}lff^i^iices in subjects taken by 
Aboriginal and by non*M»original students in this saaple. However, differences 
in nub^ects taken according to type of school attended were found, and in 
so far as a higher proportion of Aboriginal students attend technical schools 
as cofispared with the Victorian secondary school population as a whole, the 
subjects taken by Aboriginal students would tend to differ from those of non^ 
Aboriginal Victorian students, with a higher proportion of Aboriginal students 
taking technical school subjects, including tfade subjects in the case ^f boys 
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and hoM ^conojiUcs sid^jects in the case of girls, than/would be the case for 
the Victorian secondary school population as a whole. 

i 

School Leaving Patterns md Factors Related to School leaving 

' ■ ■ ' " ' " - ' ' * - - 

Description of school leavers • ' 

In April 1974 inforMtion on school leaving for the students in the sample 
testiKi in I97i was obtained from the schools. Schools were asked to indicate 
for each student whether the student was still attending school in 1974, 
and in the case of students who had leff school whether the student had 
transferred to another school or Jrad left sch«HJl for esfJloyment. If 
students had left school for e»ploy»ent teachers, were asked to indicate, ^ 
wbere known » the type of job taken* 

School leaving and form level s The percentage of school leavers at each 
for» level iind the total percentage of school leavers in each group shown 
in Table 6, 

The total percentage of school leavers was higher in the Aboriginal group 
than ia^he non-Aboriginal groups* and was higher *in the ability match group 
than in the age match group» with 32 per cent the Aboriginal students, 
28 per cent of the ability match students and 21 per cent of the age match 
students having left school by the end of the first 'tena of 1974. 

in the Abonginal and the ability saatch groiqps the proportion of stiidents 
leaving school increased from Fona 2 to Form 4, whil^ in the age match group 
the highest proportion of school leavers was found at the Form 4 level, but 
the proportion of school leavers at the Form 2 level was higher than the 
proportion at the For© 3 level. The nuri/?r of Form 2 students in this group 
was relatively low, and this group would bo an atypical group of students in 
so' far as they would be older than the ai^erage Form 2 student, and probably 
of lower ability, TJiis could explain the higher drop-out at the Form 2 
level in this group. " * ■ 

The drop-out rate for the Form 3 students is of particular interest to 
note, since the majority of the students in all groups were at this form 
level, and continuation into Form 4 and completion of Fonn 4 is particularly 
i^sortant for future occupational choice and opportunities for further 
training. In the Aboriginal group the drop out rate for the Form 3 students 
was 36 ^r cent, while that for the Funa 3 ability match students was 22 per 
cent and that for the Form 3 age oatcb students was il per cent. In other 
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Table 6.7 PoUow-up of Students in 1974; Percentage of Schools Leavers "at 
each Fora U;vel and in ch Group 







Aboriginal 

MI. WmI' 


• 


Ability Match 
ft roup 




Age Natch 
Group 


Form Level 


N 


School 
Leavers 


N 


% 

School , 
Leavers 


N 


% 

School ' 
Leavers 


For» 1 or 2 


32^ 


* 

22 


21 


19 


15 


27 


Forw 3 


61 


36 


. 67 


22 


60 


12 


Form 4 or 5 


15 


40 


10 


63 


30 


37 


Total 


lOS 


32 


104 


28 


105 


21 



wrdSf.while SS per cent of the form 3 age match students and 78 per cent 
of the Form 3 ability tetch students, continued into Fora 4, only 64 per 
cent of the Aboriginal Form 3 students continued into Form 4, The drop<-out 
rate at this critical level was therefore much higher for the Aboriginal 
students than for the non-Aboriginal students. 

School leaving and location of school . In the Aboriginal- group there 
was no difference in the proportion of school leavers fro® country and 
metropolitan schools, with 33 per cent of students in country schools leaving 
school and 34 per cent of students in metropolitan schools. Among the non- 
Aboriginal students there was a slight trend for a higher proportion of 
school leavers from metropolitan schools » with 27 per cent of a^tropolitan 
students leaving scTiool as compared with 22 per cent of country students. 

< 

hsBong the countxy students* there was some trend in the Aboriginal group 
for a higher proportion of school leavers in the northern area, with 41 per 
cent of stxidents in the northern district leaving school as cos^ared with 
29 per cent in the eastern district and 22 per cent in the western district. 
Among the non-M>original students, however, the school leaving rate was 
highest for the western area, with 39 per cent of students in the western 
c district leaving school, compared with 16 per cent in the northern district 
and 15 per cent in the eastern district* 

School leaving and type of school attended . In the Aborig'inal group 
there was little difference in the percentage of school leavers froa state 
high schools and state technical schools, with 36 per cent of students froa 
high school and 35 per cent of students fron technical school leaving school . 
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table 6.8 s.h«al Leaving ar-^ T...hor's Assessment of Potenti^ 
Piircentafie^ School Leaver s m each Lat egprj: 



Non-AboriRinal f.roup 



Teacher's 
Assessvent 

of Potential^ 




' N 


% School 
Leavers 


N 


% School 
Leavers ' 


1 University course 


I 


„0 


12 


u 


2 Other tertiary 

course 
5 Technical training 


13 

52 


8 

31 


38 

93 


3 

19 


4 Sales or clerical 
work 




40 


*35 


46 


S Seisd-skilled or 
unskilled work 


• 

19 


53 


25 


52 


Total 


105 

k. — 




203 





A»ong non-Aboriginal students there was a tendency for a higher drop-out 
'iZ fro- tc^chnical schools, with 3l' per cent of technical school students 
leaving schopl as con?.ared with only 20 per cent of high. school students. 

in both groups the proportion of school leavers in- Catholic schools 
wiui wch loier. with none of th? six Aboriginal Catholic school students 
le.^g s^l. and only one of the twelve non-Aboriginal Catholic school 
Students yicaving school • 

leaving and sex. In the Aboriginal group there was some 
tendency for a higher proportion of school leavers a«,ng the girls than 
the boys, with 35 per cent of the girls leaving school as conyared with 31 
per cent of the boys. Among the non^Aboriginal students there was no 
difference in the school leaving rate of boys and girls. 

..h».r leavin. and t.».^er.s assessment of poten^a/ In both groups 
there was a marked relationship between teacher's assessment of potential 
„d school leaving (see Table 6.8). The drop-out rate was much higher for 
students with a lower assessment oV potential than for students with a 
hi^er assessment of potential . The drop-out. rate for Aboriginal and non- 
Aboriginal students in each assessment" category was similar, except m the 
cast, of the technical. training category, where the drop-out rate was higher 
for Aboriginal students (31 per cent) than for non-Aboriginal students- 
(19 per cent) . f 7 * 
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Table 6.9 School 


Leaving and Father's Occupation: 


Percentage of School 


Leavers 


in 


each Category 








Aboriginal Group 


Non-Aboriginal Group 


Father's 




% School 




% School 


Occupation 


fi 


• Leavers 


N 


Leavers 


Professional 9 




• 






Managerial or 










Clerical 


9 


• 33 . 


74 


8 


Slilled ^ 


8 


38 


48 


35 


Sesi -ski lied 


26 


23 


42 


24 


Unskilled 


25 


22 


23 


30 


Unclassified or 










Unknown 


42 


45 


11 


48 


Tatal 


108 




198 





School leaving and father* s occupation , there was also some relation- 
shiB between father's occupation and schcK)l leaving. This is shown in Table 
6,9. In this case the three higher occupational categories have been 
cosbined (professional, i^agerial and clerical), a(«I, because of the high 
proportion of cases in which father*^ occupation was unknown, the school 
leavi^ng rate for this ^roup of students is also shown, 

in the Aboriginal group the drop out rate, tended to be higher among 
students whose father's occupations were in the professional, managerial, 
clerical or skilled categories than araong students whose father's occupations 
were in the sesi-skilled or unskilled categories. This is contrary to 
expectation. However the number of cases in which father's occiq>ation was in 
the professional, managerial or clerical categories (N«9) and in the skilled 
category (N«8) was very small, so these figures may not give a reliable 
indication of the drop-out' rate for Aboriginal students fro© higher occupat- 
ional backgrounds. • 

Arong the non-Aburigiiial iitudents the lowest drop-out rate wa^^ found 
among students from professional, manaj:crial» or clerical backgjrbunds (8 per 
cent), but the drop-out rate for students from skilled backK^^unds was higher 
than the drop-out rate for student^ inm semi -j^K i 1 led or. unskilled backgrounds 
{35 per cent as against 24 and 50 per cent). There wa^ tht^refore not a con- 
sistent relationship between occupational background and school leavin^i for 
either the AllDrifiMt or noitr^ri final studen;ts. However, in ^oth 

er|c ' ' \7: 



Table f». 10 School leaving and Expected and Des ired Attainwent Levels: 
Pcrc'entBBO of School Leavers each Catesory 



Expected Time 
of 

Leaving Schcwl 



Aboriginal Gr^up Non-AbortRinal Group 



End o€ year 

Bmi Fon» 2 or Form 3 

End Fomi.4 

End For» S or Form 6 
, D«$n*t know 

Desired Attainment Level 
Complete Form 2 or Form\3 
Complete Form 4 
Complete Form 5 or Form 6 
Don't know 





% School 
Leavers 


N* 


Leavers 


A\ 


82 


40 


70 


4 


50 


2 


SO 




31 


40 V 


17 


46 


17 


•108 


9 


18 


44 


18 


22 


14 


79 


17 


65 


20 ^ 


3S 


' 56 


36 




18 *^ 


126 


12 


23 


39 


^9 


44 



fn the Aboriginal group there was a stronger relationship between 
CKpoctcd occi^atlon and school leaving than between desired occupation and 
school leaving, with a auch lower proportion of school leavers aoong students 
who expected s professional or skilled occupation than among students vtho 
expected a «anagerial or clerical occupation or an unskilled or semi-skilled 
occupation. This relationship was less marked in the case^f desired 
occupation, although a lower proportion of school leavers was found among 
students who expressed a -desire for a professional occupation. 

In the case of the non-Aboriginal students the relationship between 
expected occupation and school leaving and desired occupation and school 
leaving was similar, with a lower proportion of school leavers among 
students who either expected or desired a professional occupation than 
oaong students who expected or desired a managerial, clerical, skilled, 
semi-skilriid or unskilled occupation. 

The sain difference between the Aboriginal and the non-Aboriginal 
students was in the proportion of school leavers among students who expected 
a managerial or clericar occupation and those who expected a skilled 
occupation. In the case of the Aboriginal students the proportion of . 
schiiol leavers was f!^her among stiuients who expected a managerial or, 
clerical occupation than among students who expected a skilled occupation, 
ihile in the Qase of the non-Aboriginal students the oppos% was found, 
the proportion of school leavers being higher among students who expected 



groupN'the highest drop-out rate was found ^imong students*' whose father*s 
occupation was not known or not classified. This category would include 
students who had already left school at the time of the interview or who 
were absent fro» school^ and in the Al^original group would also include a 
nus^r of students fros onc-p;}rent faaiilies or from faisilies in which the 
father was uneB^>loyed or dn a pension. 

School leavin[j[ and workin g stat us of mother > In both the Aboriginal 
«iand the non-Aboriginal groups the proportion of school leavers was higher 
among students whose ©others were not working than among students whose 
Bothers were working. This trend was particularly marked in the Aboriginal 
group, where the percentage of school leavers in cases where the mother was 
, working was 15 per cent, as compared with 37 per cent in cases where the 
mother was not working. Aisong the non-Aboriginal students the percentage 
of school leavers was 21 per cent in cases where the mother was working and 
25 per cent in cases where the mother was not working. 

School leaving and expected and desired attainment levels . The 
reljit ionship between school leaving and expect eJ and desired attainment 
levels is shown in Table 6.10. There was a clear relationship for both 
Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal students between expected and desired at^in- 
ment levels and school leaving. The percentage of school leavers among 
students who had indicated that the> expected tu lei^e school at the end 
of the year or expected to complete Form 2 or Form 3 only was much higher 
than the percentage of school leavers among students who had indicated that 
they expected to complete Form 4, Form 5 or Farm 6. Thereltfas also a 
clear relationship between desired attainmei^c level and school leaviug* the 
percentage of school leavers being much lower arsK)ng students who had 
indicated that they would like to complete Form S or Fona 6 than among 
student^ .who had indicated that they would like to complete Form 4-, Form 3 
or Form 2. The percentage of school leavers also tended to be relatively 
hi^h among students who had indicated that they did not know when they 
iftterided to leaVe school or did not know what f&rm level they would like 
to complete. 

«/ School leaving and expec t ed and desired o c cupation . The relationship 
between school leaving and expected and desired occupation is shown in 
Table b. 11 . 
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Table 6.11 School Leaving and Expected and Desired Ocsrupation: Percentag e 
of School leavers in each Category 



Aboriginal Group Non-Aboriginal Group 



Expected ' 
Occupat ion 


H 


% Schoor 
Ley vers 


N 


% School 
Leaver 


Professional 


IS 


6 


40 


10 

• 


Managerial or 
Clerical 


16 


44 

• 


• 

35 


26 


Skilied 




14 


34 


38 


Sctti'^skilled or 
Unskilled 


« 

20 


50 


35 


37 


Don^t know or / 
Unknown 


40 


40 


64 


17 


Desired Occupation. 




ft 






Profeiisional 


27 


22 


DU 


7 


Managerial or 
Clerical 


18 


33 


36 


28 


Skilled 


19 


32 


44* 


30 


Sesi-skilled or 
Unskilled 


14 


36- 


34 


41 


Oon*t know or 
Unknown 


30 


43 


S4' 


26 



a skilled occupation than a»ong students who expected a roanaiieriiil or 
clerical .occupation. Possibly the early school leavers among the Aboriginal 
students who expected a managerial or clerical position were disappointed 
in their hopes, sint« these students would not have obtained the educational 
level normally required for such positions. 

School leaving aiyl family size . There was some tendency for a 
relationship between family size and school leaving, with a higher drop-out 
rate for Aboriginal students from very large families, 41 per cent of 

m ■ 

Students witfh six or more siblings leaving school as compared with 30 per 
cent of students with up to three siblings leaving school. Among the non- 
Aboriginal students there was also a tendency for a higher drcp-oi>t rate 
for students from larger families, with 27 per cent of students with more 
than throe siblings leaving school as compared with 15 per cent of students 
with up to two siblings leaving school . There was also some trend fc- a 
lower proportion of school leavers ai^ng first-born and second-born childre?| 
than as»ng later-bcrn children in both the Aboriginal and the non-Aboriginal 
groups . / 
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School leaving and degree of Aboriginal ity « Among the Aboriginal 
students there was some trend for a relationship between school leaving at\d 

ii 

degreetof Aboriginal ity* with a higher proportion of school leavers among 
students of predominantly AborigimjK descent or of mixed descent (Ti? per 
cent) than among sti^ents jjf predominantly European descent, (29 per cent).^ 

School leaving^ place of residence and composition of family . For the 
Aboriginal group only an analysis of school leaving acceding to place of 
residence and coaposition of family was also undertaken. While the nutnbcr of 
cases in some groups was small, the trends were of interest to note. 

There was little difference in the proportion of school l^f^avers aiaong, 
students living at hosaeiand students living in an institution (21 and 2S per 
cent)* ^iowever, the proportion of school leavers ainong students living 
with foster parents was particularly high,yfcith seven of the eleven students 
living with foster parents leaving school/ (64 per cent), while the proport- 
ion of school leavers assong students lijnng with relatives was low, with 
only one of the seven students livijk^v;ith relatives leaving school (14 per 
cent)* 

There was also a relationship between school leaving and composition 
of family, with 20 per cent of students from two-parent families leaving 
school as compare^ with 54 per ccn^ of students from one-parent families. 
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;hool leaving, school achievement, and attitudes to school . A series 
of analyses*were carried out to determine whether there w^re any significant 
differences in school achievement or attitudes to' school between students 
who had ^left' school ancf those who were still at school. One-way analyses 
of variance were Applied to test for significant differences in test and 
attitude scores between school leavers and school stayers. These were 
applied separately to ^Aboriginal and to non-^Aboriginal students. A summary 
of the results of these analyses is shown in Table 6.12. 

There was a consistent trend for the test scores of the school stayers 
to be higher thanfthe test scores of the school leavers in both, the 
Aboriginal and the non-Aboriginal groups* However, these differences were 
significant only in the case of the mathematics test in^the Aboriginal 
group . / \, 

There was also a trend for the attitude scores of the school stayers 
to be higher than the attitude scores of the school leavers, and these 
differences were significant in the case of the Like School and the Self- 
regard scales in the case of the 'Aboriginal students and in the case of* 
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Table 6.12 Mean Scores on Tests and Attitude Scales of School Leavers 

and" School Stayers, and Significance Level of Pi ffercnces^in 
Mean Scores 







Aboriginal 


Students 


Non-Aboriginal Students 


Test 


Group 


N 


Mean . 3 
Score 


ignificance 
Jievel 


N 


Mean 
Score 


Significance 
l^vel 


Standard 

Progressive 

Matrices 


f ' 3Cn(K71 

Left School 


69 
34' 


36. S 
33^3 


NS 


157 
50 


40,2 
3S.1 


NS 


Vocabulary 
Score 


At School 
ulft school 


S9 
25 


20.1 
17.1 


NS 


128 
36 


. v26.4 
22,1 




Keaviin|g« 
Speed of 
Coffp rehen s i on 
Scpre , 


Left School 


59. 

25 
• 


17.5 
16.6 


NS 


128 
56 


21.0 
19-4 




Mathematics 


At School 
Le/t School 


59 
26 


11.7 
8.3 . 




132 
3S 


16.8 
14.5 


NS 


Attitude 
















Scale 
















tike School' 


At cJchool 
Left School 


69 
34 


38.0 
31.9 


< .001 


156 
50 


36. o 
29.4 


< .001 


Acauemic 
Motivation 


At School 
Left School 


69 
34 


42.2 
41.4 


NS 


156 
50 


41.7 
' 37.7 


< .001 


•Self- 
regard 


At School 
Left School 


69 
34 


37.0 
34.5 


< .05 


156 
50 


36.0 
35.5 


NS 





the Like School and the Academic Motivation scales in the case of the non- 
Aboriginal students. 

Whether or not students left school or stayed at school was also 
related t6 their form levtl, students at higher form levels btsinR ^ ncr^Hy 
a»re likely to leave school than students at lower form levels {see iable ^ 
6.7). Since students 8t the higher form levels would also tend to score 
hignee on the tests than the students at the lower form levels, this would 
introiluce a trend contri,ry to thp general trend for school stayers to score 
higher than school leavers. It was therefore decided to repeat the analyses 
■on Foro 3 students only. Sy restricting the analyses to a single form level 
tte confounding influence of fonu level on test scores would be eliminated. 
The majority of both Aboriginal and non-Aborigitial students were in Forni 3,. 
and this is.also a critical level for school leaving, since -retention rates 
for secondary students ^tart to drop markedly after h^orm^T,, particularly in 
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the case of Aboriginal secondary school students. 
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Table 6.13 Mean Sccre$*on Tests and Attitude Scales of School Leavers and 
Sch<K>l Stayers, and Significance level of Differences in Mean 
Scores : Fora 3 Students 



Aboriginal Form 5 Non-Aboriginal Form 3 

Students Students 



Test 


Group 


N 


Score 


Level 


N 


Mean 
Score 


Significance 
Leve.1 


^tamiard 

Progressive 

Matrices 


At School 
Left School 


38 
22 


38.2 
34.1 


< .OS 


105 
•21 


41.0 
37.0 


< .05 


Readlni? ! 

Vocabulary 

Score 


Left School 


16 


15.4 


< .05 


14 


27.6 
" 21.2 


NS 


Reading: 
Speed of 
Comprehension 
Score 


At School 
Left School 


34 
16 


16.9 
14.7 


NS 


82 
14 


21.6 
19.9 


NS . 


Ma t he mat i c s^ 


At SrnM 1 
Left School 


34 
17 


7.8 


< .05 


o / 

14 


12.0 


< .05 


Attitude 
^cale 
















Like School 


At School 
Left School 


38 
22 


37.9 
31.7 


< .001 


104 
21 


36.9 
■ 29.7 


< .001 


Academic 
Motivation 


At School 
Left School 


38 

22 


43.1 
40.8 


NS 


104 
21 


41.5 
39.0 


NS 


Self- 
regard 


At School 
Left School 


38 
22 


38.1. 
33.4 


: < .01 


104 
21 


36.2 
35.4 


NS 



« 

The results of the analyses applied to Form 3 st\idents only are shown 
in Table 6.13. in this case the differences in test scores between the 
school stayers and the school leavers were more marked, and in the case of 
the Aboriginal students were significant on all tests except the speed -of 
comprehenvSion score on the reading test, and in the case of the non-Aboriginal 
students were significant on the Standard Progressi,^e Matrices test and the 
Biatheoatics test. Differences in score between school stayers and school 
leavers were lowest on the speed of comprehension score of the"reading test 
for both Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal students. 

The pattern of differences between school stayers and school leavers for 
tn2 Hons 3 students on the attitude scales was similar to that for the total 
group of students, except in the case of the Academic Motivation scale for 
non-*Aborigina! students where the difference in mean score for school leavers 
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Aboriginal 
Group 



X SB #71 



tike Sc!«jqI score 



iboM i»Oth p«"Ctfltili Up to 20tfe ptrc4ntiU 







X s ,60 


N = 11 




* = 15 



/U»¥t ^Oth ptft^tilt 



57 



Ritivetatics scori 



Atovs 20t}r percantilt 



R« .90 

He;? 



Sax 



Girls 
i 



X « .85 




7« 1.0 


S =; 2\ 




m = 19 



Vetroi:oiitan 



location of school 



Ccuntry 



x= .52 
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Figure 6.1 AID Analysis: Background Cha racteristics of 14-Year-Old 
Aboriginal Students a?; Predictorf^ of School Ic iving, 
Using School Retention Rate as the grUejMc^^ o 
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and school stayers was not significant, although this difference was sig- 
nificant for the total group of non-Aborigin ' students. In the case of the 
non*Aboriginal students there- was some tendency for an association between 
scores on the Academic Motivation scale and form level, students at* the 
higher form levels tending to score lower on this scale, suggests 
that the significant relationship between school leaving and scores on the 
Acadenic Motivation scale in the total non-Aboriginal group may be due in 
part to the fact that both school leaving and scores on the Academic 
Motivation scale .are related ta form level. 

Predictors of school leaving ^ , 

Results of AID analyses , AID analyses were applied to detenaine the 
most important predictors of school leaving for Aboriginal and non -Aboriginal 
students* Tiie predictor variables included in the analyses were father's 
occupation, type of school a^tepded, location of school, sex, form level, 
degree of Aboriginal ity, teacher's assessment of potential, and scores on 
the tests and attitude scales* Test and attitude scores Sere classified 
into five categories on the basis of the total distribution of scores, the 
cutting points being selected at the 20th, 4Qth, 60th ^d 80th percentiles. 
The criterion vsiriable was whether the studeift was still at school or 
whether the student had left school as at the end of April 1974. This 
criterion was expressed in the fonsj of the School Retention Rate, that is, 
the proportion of students still at school at the end of April 1974. These 
analyses were applied separately to the Aboriginal and the non-Aboriginal 
students. 

The results of the AID analyses arc illustrated in Figure 6,1 and 
Figure 6-2, . 

The overall School Retention Rate was higher for thc*non-Aborigi nal 
students (.79) than for the Aboriginal students {.71}, indicating a higher 
proportion of school leavers amorig Aboriginal students than among non- * 
Aboriginal students. 

In the case of the Aboriginal students (Figure 6.1) the most important 
predictor of school leaving was score pn the Like School scale, students 
scoring above the 40th percentile on this scale being more likely to stay 
at school than students scoring below the 4Uth percentile. Of those 
students scoring higher on the Like School scale, score on the mathematics 
test^was the next most important predictor pf s^^ooi leaving, students 
scoring above the 20th percentile on this^test being mc^e likely to stay at 
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Figure 6,2 AID Analysis: Background Characteri sites of 

KSfT^HBoriginal^ Students as i^redictors or scnooi i^aviTig, 
Usiiig ScViool l^^gntion Rate gs Criterion Sco re 
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^ool than students scoring below th^ ioth. percentile. Of the students 
scQTitiji higher on the mathematics test, sex was an important predictor of 
^ school leaving^ boys being ©ore likely to stay at school than girls/while 
g»ong the girls location of school wo^s an isportant predictor* studen}:»s 
attending country schools beting nore likely to stay at school than students 
attending fi^tropolitan schools « / 

Of the Aboriginal students who scored low on the Like Scn&ol scele, 
the Bost important predictor of school leaving war s^ore on the vocabulary 
test, students scoring above the 40th percentile on this test being more 
likely to stay at school than students scoring below the 40th f^rcentile, 

j In the case of the non^Aborigifial students (Figure 6^2} teacher's 
% assessment of potential was the usost important predictor of school leaving » 
students assessed^as capable of university, tertiary or technical training 
being more likely to stay at school *than stuients assessed as capable of 
clerical or sales work or unskilled or semi '•ski lied work only* Of those 
assessed as capable of university, tertiary or technical training, form 
level was the next most iaqportant predictor of school leaving, students in 
Form 2 or Form 3 being more likely to stay at school than students in Form 
4V Of the students in Form 2 and Foitn 3, type of school attended was the 
next most ioportant predictor of school leaving, students ^attending high 
schools being more likely to stay at fchool than students attending technical 
schools, and of the Fora 2 and Form 3 students attending technical schools, 
score on the Academic Motivation scale was the next s^st important predictor, 
stiidents scoring above the 60th percentile on this scale being more likely 
^ to stay at school than- students scoring below the 60th percentile. Of tha 
Form 4 students assessed as capable of university, tertiary or technical 
training, teacher's assessment of potential again came out as an is^-^rtant 
predictor of school leaving, studei^ts assessed as capable of university or 
tertiary level training being more likely to stay at school than students 
assessed as capable of technical training. Form 4 is of course the minijmtm 
form level generally required for tedmi^l training or appt^ticeship,^ 
i^'ile entiy to a tertiary institution geoerally requires the completion of 
Fon 6« Students intending to do an apprenticeship or technical training 
course could therefore be expected to leave school at the end of Form 4, 
* while those intending to enter a tertiary institution would need to continue 
to 'Form 6« 

Of the non«Aboriginal students assessed as capable of clerical or sales 
%work or of. unskilled or semi-skilled work only, scor^ on the Like School 
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Tablq 6.14 Results lof AID Analysis: Ranking of Final AID Groups on 














« 




Mean 


Davitr 

lUnK 




N 


Score 


i 


Likes schcml, scores above« 20th percentile 
on sathei&atics test, boy 


0 

19 


1.0 


2 


Likes school « scores above 20th percentile 
on aatheRntics^ attends country school, 
girl ' ^ 


13 


.92 


3 

• 


Likes scfiLOOl, scores ^ove 20th percentile 
(HI mathematics test, attends metropolitan 
school, girl 


10 


.70 


4 


Likes school, scores below the 20th percentile 
on the mathematics test 


15 


.60 


5 


Does not like school, scores above the 40th 
percentile on the vocabulary test 


11 


.55 


6 


Does not like school, scores b^low the 40th 
percentile on the vocabulary test 


10 


.20 



scale was the next sost iaportar.t predictor of school leaving, students 
scoring above the 40th percentile on this scale being more likely to stay at 
school than students scoring below the 40th percentile. 

The ranking of the final AID groups distinguishled according to score on 
the criteria variable^' is ^9wn in Table 6.14 and Table 6.15. 

In the case of the Aboriginal group (Table 6.14)\the students most 
likely to stay at school are the' boys who like school and who score above 
the 20th percentile tm the jsatheHiatics test (100 per jrent still at schoui). 
Also very likely to stay at'school are the girls attending country school 
who like 'school and who score above the 20th percentile on the mathematics 
test (92 per cent still at school). Somewhat less likely to stay at school 
are tlie girls attending jaetropolitan schools who like school and who score 
abfive the 20th percentile on the mathematics test (70 per cent still at , 
school). V 

■ Those studltatsjBost likely to leave school are the students who do not 
like school and W^o score below the .40th percentile on the vocabulary test 
(only 20 per cent\till at school). Students showing a moderate likelihood 
of staying at school are those who like school but score below the 20th 
percentile rai the mathematics test (60 per cent still at school), and those 



Table 6. IS Results of AJP Analysis: Ranking of Final AID Groups on 

Criterion Score (School Retention Ratel; Aboriginal c;rouii 



Mean 

Rank Description N Score 



1 


Assessed as capable of university, tertiary 
*or technical training, in Form 2 or Forts 3, 
ttk^onas fit gn scn(n>i 


bo 




2 


Assessed as capable of university, tertiaiy 
or technical training, in Form 2 or For® 3, 
avbOiiGis vei^nmcai scnooi, acaoeMic i^wivation 
high 


15 


.93 


X 


Hbb^sseu as capaoie, or universivy or xerxiary 
training, in Form 4, 


11 


.91 


4 


Assessed as capable of university, tertiary 
or technrcal training, in Form 2 or Form 3, 
attends technical school, academic motivation 
low c 


13 


J 

.69 


S 


Assessed as capable of clerical or sales work 
or unskilled or semi-skilled work only, 
likes school 


19 


' .68 


6 


Assessed as capable of technical training, 
in For© 4 


16 


.50 


7 


Assessed as capable of clerical or sales work 
or unskilled or seai-skilled work only^ does 
not like school 


IS 


.40 



students who do not like school but who score above the 40th percentile on 
the vocabulary test (55 per cent still at school)* 

In the cc^^e of the non-Aboriginal group (Table 6.15} the students sjost 
likely to stay at school are those who are assessed by their teachers as 
capable of university, tertiary or technical training, who-are in Form 2 
or Form 3, and who attend a high school (98 per cent still at school). 
Also very likely to stay at^ schwl are student^ assessed as capable of 
university, tertiary or technical training, who are in Fona 2 oj Form 3, 
attend a technical school, and have high academic motivation (93 per cen^ 
still at $chcH>l)» and Form 4 students assessed as capable of university or 
tcrt^ar>^ "training (91 per cent still at school). 

Non-Aboriginal students most likely to leave school are those assessed 
as capable of clerical or sales work*or unskilled or semi-skilled work only, 
and who do not like school (40 per cent still at school)* Also fairly 
likely to leave school are Form 4 studbi...^ a: essed as capable of technical 



training (SO per cent still at school). Those students showing a moderate 
likelihood of leaving school are students assessed as capable of university, 
tertiajry or technical training, who are in Form 2 or Form 3, attend a 
technical scKool, and have low acadenic MJtivation (b9 per cent still at 
school), and students assessed as capable of clerical or sales work, or 
unskilled or sesd-skilled work only, but who like school (68 peif cent still 
at school). 

The results of the AID analyses therefore indicate that whether or not 
students are likely to stay at school or to leave school is related to a 
coB4»ination of factors, the laost importaht of which ate the student's 
ability, either as assessed by the teacher oi as assessed by the various 
tests adainistcred, and whether or not the student likes school. Other 
factors such as fora level, type of school attended, location of school, 
sex^d acatteaic notivaticm come out as important predictors within sub- 
groups already divided in terms of ability level or liking school. 
^ In «fe"A^riginal group the must in^rtant predictor of school leaving 
^ whether or not the student likes school, while in the non-Aboriginal 
group th/^tt^JJBportant predictor is teacher's assessment of potential, 
ather's occupatidh is not an important predictor of school leaving in 
either group, nor is degree of Aboriginality in the case of the Aboriginal 
group. 

Score on the mathematics test appears to be a particularly critical 

factor in the case of Aboriginal students more likftly to stay at school. 

while score on the vocabulary test appears to be particularly critical for 

Aboriginal students more likely to leave school. 
, n«Qi.itc of the 197 7 follow-up 

The information obtained in 1974 on school leaving identified only those 
studertfs who left during or at the end of the year in which they turned 
fifteen, or early in the following year. In order to obtain information on 
the final date of leaving school and the highest form l2vel completed for 
all the students in the sample a further follow-up was undertaken in 1977. 
In this case all schools participating in the study were sent a list of 

■ those students in the sample who were stiU at their school in 1974. and 
for each student were asKed'to indicate the date of leav>^ school, the 
highest form coi^leted, and any information known on the s^nfs destin- 
ation on leaving school or the occupation that the stldent ^cnt to on 
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Table 6.16 Results of 1977 Follow-up: Age of leaving School: Percentage 
of Stuctents at each Age Level 



/^ge or 

Leaving 

School 


Aboriginal 
Group 


Ability Match 
1 Hroup 


Age Match 
Group « 


I5:a • 15:11 


57 

* 




T 1 
31 


16:0 - 16:11 


30 


29 


33 


17:0 - 17:11 


21 


17 




18:0 - 18:11 


8 


8 


10 


19 or over 


1 


1 
1 


U 


Still at School 
(Aged 19 in 1977) 


2 


0 


0 


N 


107 


89 


87 


N as a Percentage 
of Total Sample 


98 


82 


— . 1» — 

80 




leaving school'. Additional information on date of leaving school an4 on 
esqployiaent after Leaving school was obtained for the Aboriginal students 
^ froia the Victorian Office of the Commonwealth Departioent of Education and V 
fros the Aboriginal Exsployiaent Section of the Cosssonwealth Department of 
Eisployaent and Industrial Relations in Victoria. 

^e of leaving and highest fora level coffipleted . The age of leaving 
school and the highest form completed fol:' st^idents in each group is shown 
^ in Table 6,16 and Table 6:17. 

In all groups the majority of students left school at the a^c of 15 
or 16 yeara. The highest proportion of school leavers aged 15 wn^? found 
in the ability match group, and the lowest proportion of school U-avct s 
aged 15 was found in the a^e match group, but overall these dlff*?rences 
were not very great. The age match group also had a slightly hiiihcr 
proportion of students leaving scnool at the age of 17 or 16 years as ^ ^ 
compared with the other groups, but again these differences v\re not very 
gresit . 

* A higher proportion of students in the age match group completed Form 5 

^ or Form 6, with 40 per cent of students in this category in the age match 



Table 6.17 Results of 1977 Follow-up: Highest Form Completed: Percentage 
of Students in each Category 



Highest 
Fora 

Cas^leted 


Aboriginal 
Group 


Ability Match 
Gsoup 


Age Match 
Group 


Pons 1 


2 ^ 


• 
1 


i 


form 2 


• 

16 


19 


c 


Form 3 


34 


27 


lo 


Fom 4 


22 


39 


35 


Form 5 


18 


13 


23 


Fom 6 


7 


7 

m 


17. 


Still at school 


2 


0 


0 


in 1977 








N 


!07 


89 


87 



N as a Perc«itage 

of Total Saa|>le 98 * 



group cos^ared with 20 per cent in tjie ability match group and 25 per cent 
in the Aboriginal gxt>up. In addition, there were two students in the 
Aboriginal group who were still at school in 1977. One of these students 
was in For« 5, and one was in Form 6. Both these students would have had 
to repeat one form since 1973 to be at these form levels in 1977. 

Occupation on leaving school . Inforaation on the student *s destination 
or occupation on leaving school was also obtained wherever possible. This 
information is not cc^lete, and may not be reliable since the information 
held by the school on the student's destination on leaving school may not 
always be l^ccurate^ or the student may have subsequently changed his 
occupation or his plans* for further study. However, an ^?nalysis was made 
of the infbrma'tion ^vided by schools or obtained from other sources. 

The students' occupations or destinations on leaving school were 
classified into' five categories, corresponding to those used for the 
teacher's assessment of potential. These categories were as follows:^ 

1 University ' ^ 

2 Other tertiary instit^utioo or further education or training course, 
Including bridging' courses at Technical Institutes and nursling. 

3 Apprenticeship or technical training 
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Table 6.18 Results of 1977 PoUow-up! OccMpation or Destination on 
leaving School: Percentasie of Stiriients in eaehy^ategory 



t 

or Destination 
on Leaving 
School 


Aboriginal 
Group 


Ability Match 
Group 


Age ^iatch 
Group 


l&iiversity ^ 


2 


0 


2 


Other Tertiary 
or Training Course 


7 


7 


11 


Apprenticeship or 
Technical Training ' 


4 


27 ' 


25 


Sales or Clerical 
Work 


35 


32 


38 


Setti-skilled or 
Unskilled Work 


S3' 


34 


25 


N 


55 


56 


53 


N as a Percentage 
of Total' Sas^le 


so. 


52 


49 



5 Semi 'Ski lied or unskilled work, including labouring or factory work 

The percentage of students in each of these categories according to 
their occupation or destination on leaving school is shown in Table 6*18. 

Information on destination or occupation on leaving school was 
obtained for about half the students in each group. Relatively few students 
in any group went on to university^ or other tertiary institutions or 
training courses. One Aboriginal student was stated to have gone to 
university to do law, one undertook nursing tr&ioing« and two others were 
stated to have gone to a tertiary institution. There were several other, j 
cases in which stuiknts were said to have applied for entry to a tertiary 
institution or a nursing course, but these were not included in the ^analysi^ 
since there was no definite indication as to whether they had been accepted 
for the course they had applied for. ' 

Of the non-Aboriginal students who went on to tertiary educat^op or 
training one was stated to ha\^ gone to university, one was stated to have 
goiie to a ^t>llege of advanced education^ one was undertaking secondary 
teaching training, one weftt to the Victorian College of Pharmacy, and several 
were undertaking training' for nursing. 
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Table 6.19 Results of 1977 Follow-up; Nuaber of Stialents in oAupationol 
Categories according to Teacher's Assessment of Pcttential 









Occupation on Leaving School 


• 

Toaeh6T*s 
Assessaent 
of Potential 


N 


I or 2 

University or 
Tertiary Course 
or Training 


3 or 4 
Technical 

Traii4a^Of ,- 
SalciL/^|f•.-■ 
Clerical iiork^ 


s % • - 
■ Semi-^i'fled ^ 













Itaiversity or 
Tertiary^ Course 
fl or 21 


6 • 


2 


2 


2 


Technical 
Training or Sales 
or Clerical Woxli 
(3 or 4) 


38 


3 


19 




Sesi -Ski lied or 
Unskilled Work 
(5) 


11 


0 


0 


U 


Ability Match 








• 


lAiivertiity or 
Tertiary Course 
fl or 21 


7 


3 


4 


0 


Technical 
Training or Sales 
or Clerical Work 
(3 ox 4) 


39 






10 


Sesi-Skilled or 
tJnskilled Work 
(5) 


10 


0 




9 


Acre Match GrouD 










University or 
Tertiary Course 
(1 or 2) 


17 






V 

2 • 


Technical 
Training or Sales 
or Clerical Work 
(3 or 4) 


33 


3 


• 

20 


10 


Seai-Skilled or 
Unskilled Work 

(5) 


3 


0 


• 

2 


1 





The main difference between the' Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal groups ^ 
was in the proportion of students who went on to undertake technical train- 
ing or apprenticeship courses. While only 4 per cent of the Aboriginal 
students went on to technical training or apprenticeship courses, 21 per 
cent of the ability match students and 25 per cent of the age match students^ 
went on to such courses. The proportion of students going on to unskilled 
or semi -skilled jobs was also higher in the Aboriginal group than in the 
other groups, with 5^ per cent of the Aboriginal sttidents taking unskilled 
or semi-skilled jobs as coisqjared with 34 per cent of the ability match • 
students and 25 per cent of the age satch students. The proportion of 
students taking clerical or sales jobs was similar in the three groups. 

No all the students classified in these occupational categories had 
worked continuously since leaving school. In some cases students were stated 
to have been unemployed itn quite extensive periods either before or after 
taking a particular occupation. There were six such cases in the Aboriginal 
• group, but all were included in the occupational classification on the 
basis of the occupation that they had held when employed. In a number of 
cases students were stated to be emplo>2d. but no information was given on 
the type of job. held (six cases in .the Aboriginal group and one case in the 
ability match group), and in a number of other cafes studen-s were st^teji^' 
to be ^uiemployed (seven cases in the_, Aboriginal group and four ca^cs. ir. 
the ability match group), or to be seeking employment* (ten cases in the 
Aboriginal group) . 

Re 1 at ionshlTT between occupation on leaving s chool artd teacher's 
assessment of potential . A further analysis was undertaken to determine 
the relationship between the type of occupation taken and tgi^^r's assess- 
B»nt of potential; This is shown in Table 6.19. In this (case>5eachers' 
assessments of potential and occupational categories have been collapsed 
into three categories. 

There was some relationship between teacher's assessment of potential 
and the occupational rap^tft^ of the student on leaving school. A higher 
proportion of students in tTie ^ujher ajtsewment categories went on to a 
> ^ ' tertiary course or technije^^training., *hile the majority, of students 

assessed as capablfe of unbilled or semi -ski lleS work only actually wt-nt 
on to unskilled <^r semi-skilled work. There wasj.owever some trend f^r a 
higher proportion of thft Aboriginal students assessed as ^apable of' 
technical training or >ales or clerical work to end up taking an unskilled 
or semi-skilled job tbap was. the case in the non-Aboriginal g'ro^^s. 

^ \ 
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Table 6.20 Results of 1977 Follow-up: Highest Form Completed Acco rding 
tc Tegther's AssessnK^nt of Potential: Percentage of Sr Aents 
in otfch Category 



Highest Form Completed 



ERIC 



Teachey*s 










Assessment ^• 




Form 1 ,or 


Form 3 or 


Horni S oi 


of Pi>tential 


N 


Form 2 


Form 4 

V i 


Form 6 


iUicrisinal Group 




• 




\ 


1 University Course 


1 






100 ^ 


2 Other ary 








S8 


Course v raining 


12 " 


0 

f 


*42. 


3 Technical Training 


49 




55 


2b 


4 Sales or Clerical 










Work 


22 


IQ 


64 


27 


5 Unskilled or Semi- 










skilled Work 




35 


• 65' . 


0 


Ability Match Group 










1 University Course 


'4 






100 


2 Other Tertiary ' 
Course of Training 






50 


• 50 


6 




3 Techliical Tr^fining 


41 


:2 


78 


20 




* 








Work 


IS 


23 


66 


11 


5 Unskilled "or Semi- 










skilled Work • 


19 * 


26 


69 


5 


Age Match Group 




• 


* 




I University Course 


7 






100 


. 2 Other Tertiary 






• 32 


68 


Course of Training 


22 




3 Technical Training 


' 36 


6 


• 61 


34 


4 Sales or Clerical 










Work , 


13 ■ 


15 


77 


8 


5 Unskilled or Semi- 
skilled Work . 


* 




84 / 


0 

' • 


6 


■17 



Relationshi"^ between hi^st form completed and teacher's assessment 
of potential / An analysis of highest form completed against teachey *s 
assessment nf potential was alst) undertaken. This is shown in .Table 6.30. 

• There was a marked relationship between teacher's assessment of 
potential and highest form completed in all groups. All students assessed 
as capable ^f university training completed Form 5 or Form 6, while a 
half pr more of those assessed as capable of other tertiary training also 

■ / 
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Table 6.21 



Results of 1977 Follow-up: Highest Fo rm CQmpl.^tp'd Against 
Occupation on Leaving Schoo l: Percentage ot^Studont.s. i^ ..>, 
Category ' — «- . ^ -M* 



Highest 
Fona 

Coopleted 



Aboriginal Group 

Form I orJForm 2 8 

Jorm 3 or Forw 4 31 

Form 5 'or Form 6 16 

Ability Match 
Group 

Form 1 or -Form 2 3 

Fona 3 or Form 4 42 

Form S or Form 6 11 

Age Match Group . 

^Form i or Form 2 2 

Forp 3 or Form 4 25 

Form 5 or Form 6 25 



1 or 2 

Univ<yirsity or 
Tertiary Course 
ot Training 



Occupntion on Leaving School 



3 or 4 
^ Technical 
Training or 
Sales or 
Clerical Work 



Unskilled or 
Serai-skilled 
Work . 



0 

3 • 
25 / 



0 
0 
36 



0 
0 
24' 



0 
45 
43 



0 
64 

54 



50 
68 

60 



100 

s: 

31 



100 
36 

9 



50 
32 
16 



completed Form S or Form 6. Relatively . few of the students in'any gro^ 
assessed as capable of unskilled or semi-skiljed work .only completed Foij 
5 or Porm 6, While the majority of the students" assessed as qapable of 
technical training or^sales or cltEical work completed Form 3 or^orm 4. 
' Students completing form 1 or Fona 2;^only were mainly in the sales. or 
clerical or semi-ski Ued dr unskilled assessment categories in the non- 
Aboriginal groups, but in the Aboriginal group there were also, a number 
of students in the technical training asse§sment categoty who completed 

only Form 1 or Form 2 » 

« , - • 

Relationship between highest foi-m completed and occupation on leavin f ^ 
school^. Finally an analysis was made of the relationship between highest 
form completed and- occupational category on leaving school,* This is shown 
in Table 6.21. There was again a marked relationship between highest form 
completed and subsequent occupation. All of the non-Aboriginal students 
and the maiority of the Aboriginal student^ who went on to some form of 
tertiary training hatj completed Form 5 or Form 6, while virtually nil nf the 
students who had completed Form 1 or Form 2 only went on .to aniinsMllcd or 
^coi-skilled job. Relatively few of the non-Aboriginal students vi],n 
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p.etcd Fora S or Fom ^ went on to an unskilled or a semi-skilled jo' . However. 

the proportion of Aboriginal students whQ had completed Form 5 or Vo^m 6 

• and then went on to an unskilled or a semi-skilled job was higher 

- Thus overall the results of the 1977 follow-up study indicate a clear 

• relationship between highest form'co»pleted. teacher's assessment of 
potential., and occupation on leaving school. However, there was some 
tendency for .ore of thQ Aboriginal students with a.highcr asses^n* of 
potential and a higher attainment level to end up in an unskilled or a 
seai-skllled occupation. 

Sununary . • 

The results ofi the interview did not reveal marked differences between ^ 
Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal students in thei^ educational oY occupational 
aspirations, or- in those of their parents. ' The trend waS for tJ»e ^ 

• aspirations of the ability match group be somewhat lower than those of 
the other grotSps. The aspirations 6f the age match group tended to he , 
slightly high^ thin those of the fboriginal group, but differences were 

' not great. ' However, the Aboriginal parents' aspirations for the- completion 
of seconWry schooling were higher than thos^ of the non-Aboriginal 
paren^ts. a hi^er proportion of the Aboriginal students indicating that 
their parentTwished them to complete Form 6. f _ 

.The hpme background questionnaire did not'reveal any marked differen- « 
• ces between Aboriginal .and non-Aboriginal students in ho.nework patterns. 

' parental help and encouragement, television viewing or radio listening. 
V However, there was some trend for Aboriginal students to spend less txme 
on reading at home, to have less parental encouragement to .ead. to have 
fewer books in the home, and to be less likely to m.ke use of a dictionary • 
at home. 

There were no marked differences inthe type of subjects taken at 
. • school by Aboriginal and by non-Wiginal^ students. The pattern of 
Subjects taken* by students varied mainly accordio . to .,pe of school 
attended and sex. 

A Wgher proportion of the AboViginal stuu. 'ts left s nooi ..u .r. ur 
. at tKe end of the yea. they turned 15. or early in the following year - ^ 
' T^^e results of the AID analyses indicated that the ^st important pre. ct r 
Tf-s 1 iWing for ,he Aboriginal stu.e«ts w.. .ore on the .Ue SC.ool 
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scale, while the most important predictor of sdiool leaving tor the non- 
Aboriginal 'Students tfas teacher's assessment of poten^al, The' results of 
the MCA analysis applied to the total group^ indicated that for the total 
group teachefs assessment of potential form levelVJJnd score on the Likp 
School scgle 'iJkre the oost important predictors of school eaving,. The set 
of achieveaent variables contributed oorc to the variance in school leaving 
thdn the set of background variables or the set of attitude variables, while 
degree of Aboriginal ity contributed relatively little to' the variance in ^ 
school leaving over and above that already accounted -fof by achievement 
variables, background V4iriables and attitude variables. 

The results of the 1977^ fol low-up stud^ indicated that the majority of 
both Aboriginal and non- Aboriginal students left school at the age of K or 
l5 years. Only 27 'per cc?nt of the Aboriginal students completed Form 5 or 
Form 6, as coi^ared with 40 per cent of the age match students and 20 per 
cent of the ability match students completing these form levejs. Relatively 
few students in*an> group went on to further education ox tertiary training. 
A higher proportion of the 'non-Aboriginal students went on tp som/ for© af 
technical trainiiig or aptfrenticeship, whereas"a higher proportion of the 
Abdriginal student^s went into unskilled or semi-skilled work on leaving 
school, and relatively few went into apprenticeships. The proportioj^ of 
students going into sales or clerical work was similar for the three groups. 

■ * / ' 

For both Aboriginal and non-Afaorigin^ students there was a clear • 
relationship between highest form completed, teacher's assessment of , *^ 
potential, and occupation on leaving school* However » there wa^ some ^ ' 
tendency Yor*®ore of the Aboriginal students with a higher a^esssent of 
potential and a higher attainment ^1 eve I to end up in an unskilled or^semi- 
ski Med occupation. ^ 
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CHAPTER 7 
SU^*lARV'AND CONCLUSION 



The i?ist decade has seen an increasitJg interest in and conoorn for the 
education of Aborig'ina I child^n in Australia. Priot to 1969, littJe 
oti^ective if*forsation j^as ayaiiable on the school attendance and performance 
of Aboriginal children. The series of studies reported here was ^ndcrt^aRen 
in an* effort to obt«^Tn basic information on Aboriginal students enrolled in 
Victorian schools; their number, distribution, attendance, achievement, 
acceptance, attitude^ to school and school lca,^..t^ patterns. 

/ Sununary of Results 

The' results of the survey studies^ jrrbv i ded information on the number and 
distribution of Aboriginal students in Victoria . Information on their attcn- 
dance, their achievement rated "by their teachers, their mobility rate, the 
frequency ^f repetition of. grades or forms, ^I'nd their socio-economic lj^c4- 
ground wds a'lso obtained. The findings of these studies did indicat^a 
tendency for Aboriginal students to do HK>re poorly at School than non- 
Aboriginal students, to be less regular pttenders, to be less nkely.to 
continue to the upper levels of the secondary school, and to be more liU»ly , 
to leavel schodl ^leariy. The Aboriginal students alsb tended to come from a 
Iwef socio-economic background than non-Aboriginal students, and often trom 
ontf*parent families -or broken homes. These .factors would undoubtedly affect 
tbfidEx schooling and tl^eif attitudes to schuol, and. would need to be taken 
into account in assessing the achievement and attendance of Aboriginal 
Sctudent^'as cowparcd witi^,that of non--Aboriginai, students. It should however 
alsp bo noted that there were a high proporti,dn of Aboriginal students whose 
performance ' at ^ school was rated ^as aVerage^or above average by their teachers, 
whose school attendance was regular, and whose adjustment ^.J^fll^^ 
attitude to wor^ was considered'by^ their teachers to b* ^od. These positive 
aspects of th^cducation of Aboriginal chiidren should not be f/v;^erlookcu . 

|Thp test%g prpgrams at the primary ind ^ccohdary levels provided more 
detailed information ob* the scbooJ achievement and attitudes to sc^iool of 
selected samples q^f Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal students. At both the 
primary a^id secondary levels' the performance of the Aboriginal students on 
various tests of achievement the basic 'school suhj s was significantly 
below that of n"»n-Ahorigin3i stddcnts selected :jt random from the same school 
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as the Aboriginal students. In the ca$e of the secondary' school study the - 
scores of the Aboriginal students were also consistently below those of the 
non-Aborigina} comparison group selected to match the Aboriginal students 
/ ^ closely as possible'^Sw^bility lev«l. However, these differences were 

^pss oarkM and weA not statistical ly, significant on all the tests 

' ** ♦ , " j' 

admnistered. ' * 

In the c^se of the primary school study the performance of the^ 
Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal students was compared with that of raadom • * 
""^axiples of Australian childre^ and aigrant chilclren from non^Fng 1 i sh^speak ing 
bacKfit^oundSy drawn ^rom the same grade levels as the Aboriginal and non- 
Aboriginal samples and tested on the &ame battery of tes^s (de Lemos« 197S). 
The performance of .the Aboriginal students was consistently below that of 
the migrant children from non-English ^speaking backgrounds, and the pattern 
of differesf^s from Grade 4 to Crade 6 was also different for the migrant 
,and^ the Aboriginal childreii^ In the case of the arithmetic tests, the- 
trend was for th^di£ferences between Abor^^tnal and non-Aboriginal children 
to incrjease from Grade 4 to Grade 6'» whereas the differences between life 
Australian and the migraitt children tended to decrease from Grade '4 to Grade^ 
6« There was also a tendency in the Aboriginal group for a higher proportion 
of c&ses in the very ppbr category at the Grade 6 level than. at the Grade 4 
level, particularly in the case of ^the arithmetic tests. These findings 
point to a^cuDwlative def i9it in the «^ Aboriginal children which is 
not found in the case of the migi^ant children, the differences between 

4 

Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal children tending to increase as the children 
pro2Vi^ss through the primary school. ^ . ^ 

"~~At both the'^rimary and secondary levels the comparison of the dis- 
tribution of scores for Aboriginal stildents wi*h the expected distribution 
according to Victorian norms indicated a dis^uz1)ingly high proportion of 
Aboriginal students scoring in the below average categories, 'and particularly 
th6 ver^ poor category, and relatively few Aboriginal students scoring in 
the above average categories. Whereas only ^ per cent of Victorian ^ 
stivients woul^ be expected to score in the very poor category, the proportion 
of Aboriginal students scoring in this category ranged from 10 tb 40 
per cent on the vocabulary, comprehension and mathematics tests. This * 
indicates a ver>' high proportion of Aboriginal students yith severa hanSftaps 
*ir^ the critical ^areas of word 'knowledge, reading compl-ehension an4 mathematic 
There is an urgent need for 'the monitoring of achievement is these areas, and 
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, for thcAsetting up of remeiial prograias te assist thtose Aboriginal students; 
requirflig extra help witn readipg and mathematics. ^ 

assessment of attitudes to school indicated lessj»arkc*-^ifferences 
between Aboriginal .juirf' non-Aboriginal students. At the secondary level no 
signlacant differetices wert foimd betve'cJ^ the Aboi^iginal students and the 
rondoa sample of non-Aboriginal students on;the Like School, AcdBtemic 
Motivation and Self-regard scales. However, tt\ere wa.^ some .tendency for 
thetlower ability non-Aborigii^l group (the ability match group) to score 
lower on the* attitude scales, and these differences weye significant in the 
case of the 4cadeBiic Motivation scale. The AborTginal students therefore 
tended to sco^e higher on the attitude scal^^s than lower ability non- ^ 
Abrriginal students, despite the fact that their' achievement scores were 
loyer^than those of the loyer ability non-Aboriginal group. ^ 

At the primary level there was so»e tendency for the Aboriginal students 
to score, lower than the non-Aboriginal students on the "behauiour item 'scored 
derived from the teacher*s questionnaire. These differences were significant 
in the case of the Academic Application it^cms at -the Grade 2 and Grade 4 
levels, there was bI^o some tendency for the Aboriginal students So score " 
lower on the Social Adjustment items, at all grade 'levels, but these differ- 
ences ware not statistically significant. 

There was therefore some tendcftCy* at the prismry level for Aboriginal 
« students to score lower than non-Aboriginal students on the behaviour items 
assessing attitudes to school and^ social adjustment, but this tendency was 
notSfound at the secondary level, where the Aboriginal s|(fcdents tended 'to 
score higher on the attitude scales than the Icjwer ability non-Aboriginal 
students, afd at the same level as the random sample of non -Aboriginal 
students! It is possible that this difference between the results mt the ^ 
primary and secondary levels is due to differences in the manner in which 
ti)e assessment of attitudes was made at the primary and the Secondary level r 
In the case of the primary students, tly assessment of attitudes wa$ based 

teacher asse'ssments, whereas at the seconSary level it was based on the . 
resi^nse^ the students themselves. It is not possible 4:o determine 
whether the teacher assessments or the student responses are thp more valid 
liklicators of student attitiKles. jlowever. the results from the teafchor ^ 
yasnssments and the student responses are fairly consistent, both indicating 
^ less iterk^ differences in attitudes to school than in achievement bcfwccn 
I Aboriginal and non-Aborigina|' students. The fact that differences between * 
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Aboriginal and nuri-'M)original students tenU to be greater on attitude 
'ffieasuves hasod on teacher assessments than on attitude sseasurcs based on 
s.ti^ent responses could .be due to some ^tendency for. a biaS in the teacher 
assessmen^. The teachers may expect poorer attitudes and poorel*. social 
adjustment in the case of Aboriginal students and this expectation may 
infjiuence their asse^soients. \ # * '^'^ 

An analysis of the factors related to toi^t performance at the primary 
level indicated that the background^variable o»st closely related to test 
performance was father's 'occupatioi>al ranking, this variable being mote 
closely related to performance in the case of the non-Aboriginal ^student^ 
than in the c9se of the Aboriginarl" students. Number of days absent and age 
were also related to test performance in some cases.* ' — ' — 

At the secondary level the variable ^st closely related to tckt score 
for both Abofigina! and non^Aboriginal students t^as generally form level. 

m 

In the,/6ase of the Aboriginal students, per cent of days absent and location 

/ ^ 

of schooU were also related to test score^ while in the case of the non-*" 
Aboriginal students ^father ^s occupation apd type of school ^ttended tended 
to be more ^osely related to test score 

' An analysis of the factors related to attitude scores at the secondary 
level ii\il^cated that the background variables most closely related to 
Uttitude scores were generally father's occupation, form ievtii, type 6f 
school attended, and per cent )f absent. Location of ^hool was 
generally related flb attitude scores in the case of the Aboriginal students, 
l>ut' this variable was not Important in, the case of the non -Aboriginal students. 

V ■ • -1 

An anarlysis of school leaving patterns at the secondi^y level indicdt^d 
a higher proportion of school leavers among Aboriginal ^tudents than among^ 
non^Aboriginal students^ The factors i^st closely related to schc^l leaving 
were generally teacher's assessment of po#>ti^ial » form level , and scores on 
the Like School scale. Achievement variables es^plained a greater proportion 
o? the variance in school leaving for the total group thap background 
varijibles, attitude variables or degree of Aboriginal ity. 

The results of the 1977 follow*'Up study indicated t\WL the nuijority of 
tK)tb Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal* students lef^ school at the age of IS or' 
16 years. The proportion of Aboriginal students completing Form S pr Form 6 
was somewhat lower than that of the random sample of non-Aboriginal students^ 
but slightly higher thaii that of the lower ability non-Aboriginal group (the 
ability match j^oup). Occupation on leaving school was related to both 
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teachers assessacnt of itatjsatrii and highest form coraplutcd, but there was 
soi^. trend for a huiWr'propoit^ori of the Aboriginal students with a hx&hcr 
* iissessKont^jxf^iotonti'al and a higher attainment level- to end jn an 

unsk^M^d or se»i-skillcd occujmtion than iifas the case in t^e non-Aboriginal 
-^roup^. ■ ' * 



Conclusion 



The result^ of this ^ori^s!» of studies poi^t t^ consistent differences in 
ttchieveaent betw«en.Aboriginal^^iji-non-Ab6rigyi3l students at both the ■ 
' *p*'i«a*"y seaonda^y^'-reveTT At the pritfcry level ther6 fs some 

iijdicatidn of a cumulative deficit, the diffeVences between Aboriginal and 
!Son-AlK>>tsinal'' students tending to increase frria Grade 4 to Grade 6. 
Hoiifever, this cumulative deficit does not appear to continue irnto the, 
secondary level, the level of di fference* at the^ secondary level being 
'sioilar to the level of difference at the upper primary level.- - 

9 

»• , Differences between Aboriginal and non- Aboriginal students in attitudes 
• to school' are less ^marked. At the secondary leycl there were no significant, 
difference? in attitudes fo .school between.the Aboriginal students artd the • 
^rdndom swaple of non-Aboriginal, students, but'sotte tendency for the 
^boriginal'studeuts to score, higher onjrhe attitude scales., than the lower 
(ability non-Aboriginal stMents. Kt the primary level t'hete was some 
[tendency for Che Aboriginal students to score lower on the attitude. measures 
khwi the non-Aboriginal. students, but these differences were signi.ficant 
iifSpnI)C two cases. . * ' 

These results do not support the vieW that the low achievement of 
>borii'.inal students can be attributed to poor motivation, a poor self- 
concept, or a disjlike of school. There is also no evidence -from thfe " 
^ I^«fadary school §tudy that Aboriginal students tend to leave school early 
even when their achievenent at school would have made it -reasonable 'for 
ihtm to co'ntinue\at school. For both the Aboriginal students and the non- 
Aboriginal students there is a close relationship between teacher's ajsess- 
sent of potential and school .leaving, with a m\i€i\ higher proportion * 
»choo; leavers aiaonfi^ students with 3 lower a's'se^oent of potential - in both 
the Aboriginal and the non-Aboriginal groups, mile the proportion of^schoul 
leavers is h>g*ter.ii^ the'Abgrigingl group thai^ in the non-AboriRin;il jSroup, 
the achieveaonj level of the Aborigirfal students "is lower than that .of the ^ 
non-Abbriginai students, a'nd it is likely that the higher school rate 
of the Aboriginal students is related to their lower achievement levels. 
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It could pcrhapi» be argued that the att itude# measurcii used ih thv^c 
!|tudic5 are not valid indicators of the Aborigii^hl student^,** attitudes to 
s»chool. Sose differences were found in the attitude scores basoiL on 
teacher assei^sm^nts as compared with those Wscd on student responses, the 
teaser assessments used at the primary leyel tending to show greater - 
differences in attitude scofes between Aboriginal and non*-Xboriginal 
^students than the students responses used at the secondary level. At the 
secondary level t\c students were all holdeA of an* Aboriginal Secondary 
Grant, VThe pa)«nient of this grant is subject to the student attending school 
regularly and to his progress being satisfactory, and the students are' in 
regular contact with the officials of the' Department of Kducation who 
administer the^rants Scheme and-j^^se duties include liaison with school 
staff, the interviewing of students and reporting on their progress and 
attendance^ and making recommendatikyis with -regard to the contitiuation' or 
the withdrawal of the grant. While the attitude scales were not adminis- 
tered to the Aboriginal students by officers of ^ the Department o{ Education 
but were administered by ACER staff, it is possible that 'they associated * 
this questionnaire with the Department of Education and that, their responses' 
were affected by th^ir knowledge that the continuation of ^eir grant 
depended ^n their «atisfactoi«t' progress and attendance at school. 
Alterna^vely it is jjossible that Abc^iginal students tend to be mor^e 
conforming than non-Aboriginal students and tend to give the .response that ' 
they believe to be the more correct or acceptable response, or that as • 
members of%n ethnic minority group and aware of their own educational » 
disadvantage thoy f?el a need to i^ake a fayourable impression b6t\i for s 
themselves and for their group, and hro therefore^inf luenced\o s|vq 

more favourable responses on the questionnaire. ' • 

' . . « 

r We have no ^ay of determining whether the attitude -scales' used in 

these studies are*valid mea'suses of the. actual attitudes to school of 

Aboriginal and non-Abor iuingal students, either in the case of the teacher 

assessments or in the^se of the student responses. As Keevcs (1974) has 

pointed out, the validation of jjtt itude scales is a. complex issue. There is n 

objective criterion against which the scales can be validated, as in t^e 

c^se of cognitive tests. The confidence which can be placed in the attitude 

scales based on student responses is based mainly on the relevance of the 

que^^tions asked and the meanihgfulness o^the replies received* However, 

Keevos /1974) reports some relationship between students* responses to the 

attitude scales and teachers* ratings o^ the students' attitudes. This 



relationship was not very strong, but this could be attributed as rouch to - 
the inability of,the teachers to asse^is students* attitudes accuratciy as • . 
to the inadequacies 6€ the attitude scatcs. In the case of our studies^ 
* there was some consistQpcy in the results of the attitude iseasures based oiV' 
teacher assessments and on student responses/ but with sorfc tendency for 
greater differences between Aboriginal and non-Aborigipaf students when the 
attitude "scores were based on teacher assessments. This' discrepancy could 
be the result of either a bias in teacher assessments due to .teacher 
expectancies of differences in attitudes between Aboriginal and non- 
Aboriginal students^ or to a tendency for Aboriginal students to gi,ve what 
they consider to be the 'correct^ or more acceptable re>iponse on 'the attitude 
qacstionnaire. thus masking a real difference in att itudes,i>etween Aboriginal 

and non-Aboriginal students.. 

• ■ / . i • 

Our findi^ngs on the Aboriginal' students' self-concepts and on the 

relationship between academic achievea^nt and attitudes to school and self • 

are in agreement with the findings reported by iVatis (1976). While Watts 

used different measures to assess attitudes to school, self-concept and 

school achievement, her findings also indicate that the mafority of 

Aboriginal s^'udents hold 'favourable attitudes towards themselvest and that 

higher achievers and lower achievers do not reveal difj^erent attitudes to 

education, school or teachers. ' 

An important question that emerges -from this study is *What determines 
whether or not a student lilces school?* nn the case of the Aboriginal 
students, whether or not a student l^es school is a major determinant of, 
school leaving, and yet there \t o marked relationship between Uking school 
and school achievement or general dbi-lity,>and no marked relationship with 
^M$ky 0i the backgroimd variables stmiied^ It is no doubt dependent on a 
cwnplex interaction of factcrs, including home background factors, school 
factors and personality fetors. A study designed to unravel these factory 
would be a coiq^lex'but worthwhile undertaking , 

The results of this study are specific to VictoriA, and cannot be 
generalized to qther States. The results of the recent ACER study of literacy 
and numeracy in Australian schools indicate that the achievc^sent levels ^af 
Aboriginal students in the Northern Territory are very much lower than those 
of Aboriginal students in other States (Bourke and Parkin, 1977), Census 
figures also indicate that the educational level of Aborigines livini» in 
different States in Australia vary markedly CF.it^i^rtU* 1976). There are, 
for^xaiq)le, relatively few Aborigines in New South Wales and Victoria who 




have never attenUi^^U schoal, but ncjirly halt\the Ahy^ig'incs in the iforthcrn' 
Territory ffilt into this category^ Ther? ^re a^so/very few Aborigines irn 
the Northern Territory who have attended hii^ft school , -Whereas over half the 
Aborigines in Victoria and New South Hlalt?^ have attended high school. 

It is also important to bear injf^nd that thp life styles Of 4bori>;ines 
living in different parts of Australia are very different.'' In the Northern 
Territory and in parts d¥ Queensland, Western Australia and South Australia 
there .are large groups of Aborigines who live in isolated settlements«or 
reserves and whose way of life still follows to some extent the traditional 
patterns of tribal Aborigine's. In New South Wales and Victoria, on the 
other hand» the majority of Aborigines are living in cities or in small 
country towns, and t^ave adopted a way of lite closer to that of the rest of 
the Australian comunity. The type of educational prograsi appropriate in 
one*case would be very different to that appropriate in another case* and 
^th© expectations of the levels o^ achievement would also be very different.^ 

The term Aborigijie'also covers people of both ful 1- Aboriginal and cf 
part -Aboriginal descent/ In 'the northern parts of the coui\try the majority , 
of Aborigines would be of full-Aborigihal descent, while in the eastern areas 
the Bjajority of Aborigines would be of part-Aboriginal descent* The- full- 
Aborigines would therefore^ tend t^ be living in 'isolated areas in the north 
and to be following a traditional way of life, whereas the part-Aborigines 
would be ©ore likely to "be living in southern or easftern areas and to be 
urb' ft dwellers living in the cities or f ringc^dwel lers living in siaall 
country townii. • . • 

It is therefore not meaningful to make generalizations about the 
edutational achievement of Aborigines across different States. It is likely 
that the findings fro® the Victorian study would *lso apply to Aborigines 
living in similar conditions ih other States. Tiowever, it wou^d be necessary 
to undertaKO further studies in^other States to determine the l-evels^of 
school achievement and patterns of school leaving of Aboriginal students in 
;fithey parts of Australia, Such studies are clearly needed, i^ihce although 
there is clear evidenqe that educational status of Aborigines is^very 
" »uch lower tha^^ that of any, other group^. ^ Australia (feroom, 1970; 
Fitzgerald-^ 1976), there is little prt^cise information on the Actual levels' 
of Achievement and-tho factot^ related to achievement. Educational status 
is clijarly r^iate4 to occupational status and post^^school qualifications 
ahd trsinins.'and census figures indicate only a very small proportion of 
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Aborigines with post-school qualifications or in the higher occupational^ 
categories .(Broom, 1971; Fitzgerald, 1976). Objective data on school* 
achievement and the factors determining school leaving ami i^hether or not 
students are likely to go on to furthf^r education or post-school training 
are- required for^the planning of specific educational programs to meet the^ ^ 
specific needs of -Aboriginal students. &ich programs shoyTd aim^to provide 
Aboriginal students irith the opportunity of acquiring the basic level of 

0 

education required for further training; ^and the incentive to go on to post- 
scheol training or further education in or^er to acquire the qualifications 
that would ^open up to Aborigines the same job opportunities ^'s those 
available to bther Aii^s^ralxans* This aim is consistent with the views 
expressed by Aborigines themselves. In. their report to the Schools 
CwftisSion (1975), the Aboriginal Consultative Group stressed thf importance - 
of education for the realistic self-determination of the Aboriginal people 
of Australia. They indicated that the higfiest qutflity of education . 
available was necessary to provide? Aborigines with the same range of choice 
for their future as that open to any other Australian, and that the under- 
achievement of Aborigines in all area^ of education*is both serious and 
debilitating to '^heir success in-later life, 

the results o'f these studies provide objective data on levels of 
achievement and patterns pf school leaving for Aboripnal students in 

&^Victoria« This information could provide a basis for identifying needs and for^ 
planning educational programs to meet these needs. It could also provide 
a Jjasis for monitoring the effectiveness of educational measures inlroduced 
to assist Aboriginal students by determining to what extent ahese measures 
affect the overall achievement level^of Aboriginal students, their school 
retention rates, and their part ici pat ioTTTrrTettiary and post-school 
training courses. 
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